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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



DePAHTMENT OJi' tHE liNTEKIOU, 

The Ethnological Survey, 

Manila, March S, 190^. 
Sir: I have the honor to transmit ii eturfy of the Negritos of Zain- 
baies Province made by Mr. William Allan Reed, of The Ethnological 
Survey, during the year 1903. It is transmitted with the recommenda- 
tion that it be published as Part I of Volume II of a series of scientiiic 
studies to be published by this Survey. 
Respectfully, 



Chief of The Ethnological Su-rvey. 
Hon. Dean C, Worcester, 

Secretary of the Interior, Manila, P. I. 



LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 



Department oe the Interior, 

The Ethnological Survey, 

Manila, March 1, 190i. 
Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith my report on the Negritos 
of Zam bales. 

Very respectfully, William Allan Reed. 

Dr. Albert Ernest Jesks, 

Chief of The Ethnological Sv,rrcy, Manilu, }'. 1. 
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PREFACE 



Tliiij report is based on Lwo iiiontlis' iiulO work pursued during Maj 
and Juno, 1903. Accompanied by Mr. J. Diamoad, a photographer, 
the writer went in the latter part of April to Iba, Zambales, wi.'ere a 
few days were speJit in investigating the dialects of the Zambal people 
and in preparation for a trip to the interior. 

After a journey of 35 miles inland a camp was established near 
Tagiltil. During the three weeks we were there the camp was visited 
by about 700 Negritos, who came in from outlying settlements, often 
Car back in the moirntains; but, owing to the fact that most of them 
woulil remain only as long as tliey were fed, extended investigations 
had to be conducted largely among the residents of Tagiltil and the 
neighboring rancheria of Villar. 

From Tagiltil a trip was made southward behind the low mountain 
ejiain, which marks the limit of the plain, and through a hitherto 
iinexpiiired territory, very broken am! next to impassable except in the 
dry season. The trail, known only to Negritos and but little used, 
followed for the most part the beds of mountain streams. Four little 
raneherias were passed, the people of two of which had already visited 
us. A hard two-day trip brought ns to Santa I"e, a barrio of San 
Marcelino. After a week with tlie Negritos at this place a trip was 
made toward the Pampanga boundary to Cabayan and Aglao, the former 
locality inhabited by several small groups of Negritos, the latter an 
isolated Ilokano barrio in and near which the Negritos live. A visit 
to the ranchi^rias near Subig and Olongapo concluded the investigation. 
In all, more than a thousand Negritos were seen. 

With only a short time at a place it is evident that an exhaustive 
study of the people of any particular locality could not be made. But 
the culture plane of the entire area is practically the same, and the facts 
iis here presented should give a good idea of the customs and the general 
condition of the Negritos of Zambales Province. The short time at 
my disposal for the investigation is my only excuse for the meager treat- 
ment given some lines of study — as, for example, physical anthropology 
and language. 

Inasmuch as nothing has yet been published by The Ethnological 
Survey on the Negritos of the Phihppinee, I have thoiight it not out 
oT place to preface my report with an introductory chapter on their 
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distribution. The data contained therein have been compiled by me 
from information gathered by the Survey during tlie past two years and 
are sufficiently authentic for the present purpose. 

The photographs uf the Zamhales Negritos were made by Mr. J. 
Diamond and thoe(.i of the Bataan Negritos are from tlie eollection of 
Hon. Dean C. Worcester, Secretary of the Interior. Credit for each 
photograph is given on the plate as it appears. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF NEGRITOS 



Probably no group o{ primitive men has attracted nioro attention 
from the civilized world than the pygmy blacks. From the time of 
Homer and Aristotle the pygmies, although their existence wae not 
absolutely known at that early period, have hnd their place in fable and 
legend, and as civilized man has become more and more acquainted 
with the unknown parts of the globe he has met again and again with 
the same strange type' of the human species until he has been led to 
conclude that there is practically no part of the tropic zone where these 
little blacks have not lived at some time. 

Mankind at large is interested in a race of dwarfs just as it would 
be in a race of giants, no matter what the color or social state; and 
Kcientists have long been concerned with trying to fix the position of 
the pygmies in the history of the human race. That they have played 
an important ethnologic rSle can not bo doubted; and although to-day 
they are bo scattered and so modified by surrounding people as largely 
to ha^e disappeared as a pure type, yet they have everywhere left their 
imprint on the peoples who have absorbed them. 

The Negritos of the Philippines constitute one branch of the Eastern 
division of the pygmy race as opposed to the African division, it being 
generally recognized that the blacks of short stature may be so grouped 
in two large and comprehensive divisions. Other well-known branches , 
of the Eastern group are the Mincopies of the Aiidamitn Islands and 
perhaps also the Papuans of New Guinea, very similar in many par- 
ticulars to the Negritos of the Philippines, although authorities differ 
in grouping the Papuans with the Negritos. The Asiatic continent 
is also not without its representatives of the black dwarfs, having the 
Sakai of the Malay Peninsula. The presence of Negritos over so large 
an area has especially attracted the attention of anthropologists who 
have taken generally one or the other of two theories advanced to explain 
it : First, that the entire oceanic region is a partly submerged continent, 
once connected with the Asiatic mainland and over which this aboriginal 
race spread prior to the subsidence. The second theory is that the 
peopling of the several archipelagoes by the Negritos has been a gradual 
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14 KEf;JJITOW OF ZAMHALKS 

spread from island to island. This latter theory, advanced by Do 
Quatrefa^s,^ is the generally accepted one, although it is somewhat 
difficult to believe that the anoestora of weak and scattered tribes such as 
to-day are found in the Philippines could ever have been the sea rovers 
that such a belief would imply. It is a well-laiown fact, however, that 
the Malays have spread in this manner, and, while it is hardly possible 
that the Negritos have ever been as bold seafarers as the Malays, yet 
where they have been left in undispiited possession of their shores they 
have remained reckless fishermen. The statement that they are now 
nearly always found in impenetrable mountain forests is not an argu- 
ment against the migi'ation-hy-sea theory, because they Iiave been sur- 
rounded by stronger races and have been compelled to flee to the 
forests or suffer extermination The fact that they live farther inland 
than the stronger peoples is also e^idtnce that thcv wire the first inhabi- 
tants, for it is not natural to suppose that a wcaktr race could tnter 
territory occupied by a strongei and gam a permanent foothold tbere.- 

•I*s FygroSes 1887 

= However, when oi e attempts to fathom tlie myster et surrou rtlog the nr s Id 
Dilgratlons ol the Negrito race he becomes hopeleealv Involved Id a labyrin h ot conjecture 
Did the Negritos come from somewhere tn Aiia some taland like New Gu nea or is 
their original home now su k be eath the E»a In the present stat^ of o ir knowledge we 
can not hope to Snow We find th»m In certa n pla es to day we n ay he] eve that they 

peculiar to the lltlie bla k men But the Negr to has l*>ft heh nd o archie, log cal rema ' 
to guide the Investigator and lie who attpmpts wr ously to consider thi que^t on i laylne 
up for himself a store of perplexing problen s 
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and that Its Ident tv w th the Negritos e unmistakable Meyer (Distribution of Negritos 
1898 p T says that be and \on Maclav n 18 S saw a number of Papuans In Tldore 
He had just come from the Fh lipp nes and Von Maclay had then come from Astrolabe 
Bay in New Guinea With these Papuans before them they dlt^i-usEed the quest on of the 
unity of the races and Van Maclay could see no difference between these Papuins and 
those of A trolabe Baj while Meyer declared that the aimllarltiea between them and the 
Negritos of the Ph lipplnes wa'L most striking He ?ays That was my standpoint the 
regarding be quesUon either can I rellnqul'li It at present 

A though they defended the u (tj of the Negritos and the Papuans thej re ognlzed that 
the Papuans were diversified and presented a var etj of types but Mejer reg rds this not 
as pointing to a crossing of different elements but as re eeling slmpl; the arlability ot the 
race. He continues (p SO) As the external habitus oC the Negritos must be declared 
as almost identical w th that of the Papuans differences n form of the skull the size ot 
the body, and such like have the less weight tn opposition to the great uniformity as 
strong contrasts do not e en cotoe Into pla> here and i£ the Negritos do not sbow su h 
great amount of variation In their physical characters as the Papuans— which however 
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me<;kitds ok zamhai.es lr> 

The attention of the first Europeans who visited the Philippines was 
attracted by people with frizzly hair and with a skin darker in color 
than that of the ruling tribes. Pigafetta, to whom wc arc indebted for 

bpcn dr»en bach and lieprlied of the opportuuitv of aei^luplug itwlt treeTs 

Thus It remain'; tor future mve^tigations to establish beyond doubt the Identity of the 

tiaentHl— and no autbors And fault with thix clasclflcallon Only in SMng the dlutrlbutiou 
ot the NegrltoK do the authorities diifer The Wands admitted by p^eryboily to coitain 
\egrltos to day may be eliminated from the dlsiuselon These are the Philippines and 
the AndamaQE In the latter the name Mincoples has been given io the little hiaclis 
tbough hoi. thlK name originated no one ^eem'. to know It (a certain that the people do 

QuatpefageH In 1887 (Lei Pygm^Pa! to he in 

previously as recorded in Hommes Fosslles 3 

He gaie no authority and BEsigiied no renBon In his later mork for thlo thange of 

opinion Meyer thinks this sufllclent reaton why one should not take ne Quatrefahes too 

seriously and states thai proofs of the eflstente o( the NegritOB in this locality ure so 

examination of a single skull Hiciiy Interred that pure Negrito" were found on Timor but 
(he people of Timor were found by Meyer to be mised Papuans and Malajs re'-embling the 
litter on the coasts and (he former in the interior 

Likewise in Celebes Borneo and lava the French writers think that litres of an 
aniient Negrito population may he found while Meyer holds that there is not sufficient 

not Malayan which on account of the nearnehs of Malacca may be WCffnlM- but that tact 
I- BO far by no means proved 

In regard to Formosa MeyPr quotes 'Itheti'leg ITrant Efhii Soo n s H?B> vti) 
1 am Lonilnced ' • • that the Malay origin of most of the inhabitants of Formoha 
IS inconleBtable But Hamy holds that the two skulls whkh fochetaleg brought were 
which Meyer (Distribution of Negrltou lS!<('i p 52) dls 
lude the occurrence of a race In a countrj from certidi 
oharacters In two okulle when this race has not heen registered from that country s in 
(he present embryonic state of oraniology an unwarrantable proLecding 

In like manner Ilamy has found that a certain Japanes skull In (he Pans Muveuni 
rpsembles a Negrito Bkull and he al£0 finds traces of Negritos 111 Japan In tho small 
stiture criRp hair and darker color of the natives of the interior of the Island of Kiusiu 

fsiabllshed ind objects to tho acceptance of turmlsea and explanations more or less sub 
jettlie as conclusive 

There is no doubt of the orrurrence of N^giltos In the peninsula of Malacca where both . 
pure and mixed people have been found These are reported under a variety of names "^ 
of which SemaBg and Sahaf are perhaps the best known Meyer (Distribution of Negritos 
"u^",,'?"*""** ^* ^^'"' ^^"-^"^ diMdes the Negritos of Malacca into two principal tribes— 
the Eelendas who with the Tumlors branched off from the Kenis tribe and the Mentks 



r the Belendas is Sakei- 
Jlrst his'ai ^e by the M. 

heir efforts to And Neg 



e pure Negritos A name often r 
1 servant! 1 desig atlon given 
y often also applj to themselves 



case ot Japan In like manner it remains 
ed ishether the Moll ot Annam are related to ^eKrllos as the two Trench wi 
-taled hut whoEe opinions have been ylgorousl> opposed by Meyer and others 
le question of the aboriginal inbabitanla ot India is one of even greater imparl 
presents greater diSicultles If it .an be vho-n that this aboriginal population 
nnd If the relations mhich researches especially In phlloloK* have Indi. 



een the peoples of India 

;ttng the rate question ot Oceania In generar a 
apeoed up In regard 



01 Australia can be proved a range ot possibilities 
d distrlbulton of the hegrltos In'plrtlrular wil™be"opeoe 
estlon there Is much dlveralty of opinion De Quatretage. ana Hamj as usual regar, 
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16 NEGRITOS O)^' ZA.MJMI.EW 

an account of Magellan's voyage of discovery in 1521, mentions Negritos K 
as living in the Island of Panglao, southwest of Bohol and east of 
Cebu.^ If we are to believe later historians the shores of some of the 
islands fairly swarmed with Negritos when the Spaniards arrived. 
Meyer gives an interesting extract from an old account by Galvano, 
The DiecovGries of the World (ed. Bethnne, HaJduyt Soc, 1863, p. SS4) : = 
In the Slime \eere 1543 nnd in moneth of August the aeiierall Rui Lopez sent 
one BartlKlonii n de la torn in t smal ship into new ^paine Ui acquunt tin 
vizeroi don Antonio de Mpndo a with all things TheT "Pnt to the Islands of 
Siria Gaonata, Bi&aift and many others stindm^ in 11 -ind 12 degrees tjmarda 
the north wheie Magellait I ud heene • * • xhey found ^lso an inhepeHgui 
of Islands well inhabited with jienple lying m 15 or 16 degrees * • * Ihere 
came into them certaine btrkes or bmtes handsomely decked ■i\herein the master 
• and principal! men sate on hif,h and vnderneath were very blicke moores with 
frilled haire • • • and beiiy demanded »l ere they had the'je blncke moorea 
thej answered that the\ had theni fioni eerttine islands standing fiit by Sebut 
where there were many of them • • * 

Zunjga ^ quotas tin Pi a nu si in histor\ i-> loll ws 

The Negritoi which our fiint conquerorh fnund wcie accoi ling to ti idition the 
first possessors of the islandu of this Aiehipehgo and having been onjueitd by 
the political nations of other kingdoms they fled to the mountains and populated 
them whence no one has been able to accomplish their extermination on accouut 
of the maccessibilitv of the places where the^ live In the past they were so proud 
ot their primitue dominion that, although they did not have strei^h to resist 
the stiangera in the open id the woods and mountains and mouths of the riveis 
tliev were \erT powerful They made "sudden attacks on the pueblos and com 
pelied their neighbors to pa\ tribute to them as to lords of the earth whieh they 
inhabited and if these did not wish to pay them thev killed right and left 
collecting the tnbui« in heads • * • 

One of the inlands of note in this Arehipelapo is that called IsH de Negros on 
account of the abundance of them [negroes] In one point of this island — on the 
west side called Sojoton — there is a great number of Negritos and m the center 
of the island many more 

Chmno has the followmg to sa\ ot th( N giitr^ ct Pmn it tin i 1 
of the sixteenth centnn ' 

Amongst these (Bisayas) there are also some negroes the ancient inhabitanta 
of the island of which thei had taken possession before the Bisayas They are 

the Negrltnt ai established In India but Toplnard and Virchow are opposed to this belief 
Me>Br hold' tbat this part ot the Negrito question 1" in do way r">e for decision and 
hott mucb leso the question as tn a possible relationship ot tbts hypothetical prlmiltve 
population ultb the Negroe of Urloa (Distribution of Negritos 189'' p "0) 

no opposition to It ezists With Ibe efception ot the Philippine and the Andaman Islands K 
and the Malay Feuinsula, as we hate seen the prfsence ot traces ot Negritos Is an open ' 
question Ttie evidence at hand is in omplete and insulBoient, and we must therefore be 
content to let future investigators work out these unsolied problems 
,J^ngIIsh edition of Stonley, 1874, p. 106. 

^ Oistribution ot Negritos, 1899, p. 6, footnote. 

^Zfltllsa. Estadlamo de las Islas Filipinaa. Keprint hy Retana, vol. 1, p. 422. 

•By this tB meant Fr. San Antonio's Chronlcas de la Apostolica, Provlnela de San 
r.regorio, etc., 1738-1744. 

'■Helscien dp las Islas Filipinas, 1SU4; 2d ed., 1890, p. S8. 
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buuieihit lL=a U cl 111 le s ugly tl an tl ose of &u i ei b t r Ik iJ 

weaker Itl ougb ts regards hiir i d beard thej are ^imilir Tl ey nre moie 
I arbaro i ud ravage than the Bisa\aB and other Fihpmoa for tbej do not like 
them Inve houses and fixed settlemeit>i ilcv ueither b ^\ nor lenp and they 
\v«ndel through the mountains witl tl en ^ i (n in I cllldtn like ni nlu 
almost naked ' ' * Their 6o!e i ■* asion an the bo v inl airow 

AIc>« ^ «lio hiB giYcn the sulj-ct miuli ttu l\ and Ii ti c ndncttd 
personal im eetigation? on the fii,!] stito^ tl it altlioiigh at tlit tinit of 
the arrival of the Spannnls m thu country and piobablv Itng Kfore 
thL Negritos were m process of btmg drivtn bick bj the Milajs let 
it appears certain that thtir nnmhers wirt then larger for they wtre 
teared h> thoir neighbois whith is now onlj cxctjit ion illy the case 

Of the vist amount of maternl that has been urittm during the 
past centiiri on the \egritoi of the Philippines a considcnble portion 
can not b( taken autliontati-vely Exceptions should be made of the 
wntmirs of Mu^ei Montano Manhe and Blumtntntt A. large part 
of the ivntmge on the Philippine Istgritos have to do with their dis 
tnbiition ind numbLrs since no one has male in eitcndcd study of 
them on the spot xcept Ml^li whow work (consisting of twdvo chap 
ters and published in Volume IX of the Publications of the Koyal Eth- 
nographical Museum of Dresden, 1893) I regret not to have seen. Two 
chapters of this work on the distribution of the Negritos, republished 
in 1899, fonn the most recent and most nearly correct exposition of 
this subject. Meyer summarizes as follows: 

It may be regarded as proved vith veriiiinty that Negi-itos ai'e found in Luzon, 
Alabat, CoTTBgtdor, Panay, Tablas, Negros, C«bu, northeast Mindanao, and Palawan. 
It is questionable whether they occur in Guitfiariis, Mindoro, and the Calainiaaes. 

This statement would be more nearly correct if Com^dor and Cebu 
were placed in the second list and Guimaraa in the first, in this paper 
it is possil)le, by reason of special investigations, to give more reliable anil 
ilctiiiled information nn this subject than any yet jniblishetl. 

PRESENT DISTRIBUTION IN THE PHILIPPINES' 
IN LUZON 

This paper concerns itself chiefly witli the Zambales Negritos whose 
distribution in Zamhalcs and the contiguous Provinces of Bataan, Pam- 
panga, and Tarlac is treated in detail in the following chapter. But 
Negritos of more or less pure blood, known variously as Acta, Agfa, 
Baluga, Dumagat, etc., are found in at least eleven other provinces of 
Luzon. Beginning with the southern end of the island there are a very 
few Negritos in the Province of Sorsogon. Tliey are found generally 
living among the Bicol population and do not run wild in the woods; 
they have probably drifted down from the neighboring Provine^e of 



1 Meyer, DistrlbuUon of Nesrltos, 1899, p 

17095 2 
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Albay. According to a report submitted by the g 
there are a few of these Negritos in Bacon and Biilusan, and four fam- 
ilies containing Negrito blood are on the Island of Batang near Gabat, 

Eight pueblos of Albay report altogether as many as 800 Negritos, 
known locally as "Agta." It is not likely any of them arc of pure blood. 
In all except three of the towns they are servants in Bicol houses, but 
Malinao, Eacacay, and Tabaco report wandering groups in the moun- 
tains. 

Meyer, who makes no mention of Negritos in Sorsogon or Albay, 
deems their existence in" the Caraarines suSieientlj well authenticated, 
according to Blumentritt, who places Negrito half-breeds in the neigh- 
borhood of Lagouoy and around Mount Isarog. Information received 
by The Ethnological Survey piacea them in the mountains near Baao, 
Bulic, Iriga, Lagonoy, San Jose, Gao, and Tigaon, as well as scattered 
over the Cordillera de laorog around Sagnay, All of these places are 
in the extreme southeastern part of the province contiguous to that 
part of Albay inhabited by Negritos. In neither province is the type 
pure. In the northern part of the province a few Negritos, called 
"Dumagat," are reported near Sipocot and Bagay. The towns of San 
Vicente, Labo, Paracale, Mambulao, and Capalonga along the north 
coast also have Negritos, generally called "Aeta." These are probably 
of purer hlood than those around Mount Isarog. More than a hundred 
families of "Dumagat" are reported on the Islands of Caringo, Caluat, 
and Jomalic. 

Farther to the north the Island of Alabat was first stated by Blumen- 
tritt to be inhabited by Dumagat, and in his map of 1883 he places 
them here hut omits them in the map of 1890. Meyer deems their 
occurrence there to be beyond all doubt, as per Steen Bille's reports 
(Reise der Galathea, German ed., 1853). Eeports of The Ethnological 
Survey place Aeta, Baluga, and Dumagat on Alahat — the former rim- 
ing wild in the mountains, the latter living in the barrios of Camagon 
and Silangan, respectively. On the mainland of the Province of Tayabas 
the Negritos are generally known as Aeta and may be regarded as 
being to a large degree of pure blood. They are scattered pretty well 
over the northern part of the province, but do not, so far as is known, 
extend down into the peninsula, helow Pitogo and Macalelon. Only at 
Mauban are they known as Baluga, which name seems to indicate a 
mixed breed. The Island of Polillo and the districts of Infanta and 
Principe, now part of the Province of Tayabas, have large numbers of 
Negritos probably more nearly approaching a pure physical type than 
those south of them. The Negritos of Binangonan and Baler have 
received attention in short papers from Blumentritt, but it yet remains 
for someone to make a study of them on the spot 

Meyer noted in 1873 that Negritos frequently came from the moun- 
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tains to Santa Cruz, Laguna Province. These proljably came from 
across the Tayabas line, as none are reported in Laguna except from 
Santa Maria, in the extreme northern part. Even these are probably 
very near the boundary line into Eizal Province; perhaps they are over 
the line. Tanay, Eizal Province, on the shore of Laguna de Bay, reports 
some 300 Negritos as living in the mountains north of that town. 
From descriptions given by natives of Tanay they do not appear to be 
pure types. There is also a smalt group near Montalb:m, in Eizal 
Province, not more than 30 miles from Manila. 

Going northward into Bulaean we are in possession of more definite 
information regarding the whereabouts of these forest dwellers. Zuiiiga 
in 1803 spoke of the Negritos of Angat — in those days head-hunters 
who were accustomed to send messages by means of knotted grass stalks.' 

This region, the upper reaches of the Angat River, was visited by 
Mr. E. J. Simons on a collecting trip for The Ethnological Survey in 
February, 1903. Mr. Simons saw twenty-two little rancherias of the 
Dumagat, having a total population of 17(> people. Some of them had 
striking Negroid characteristics, but nearly all bore evidence of a mix- 
ture of blood. In some eases full-blooded Filipinos have married into 
the tribe and adopted Negrito customs entirely. Their social state is 
about the same as that of, the Negritos of Kambales, though some of 
their habits — for instance, betel chewing — approai^h more nearly those 
of lower-class Filipinos. A short vocabulary of their dialect is given 
in Appendix B. 

Negritos are also found in northern Biilacaii and throughout the con- 
tinuous mountain region extending through Nueva Ecija into Isabela 
and the old Province of Principe. They are reported from Penaranda, 
Bongabong, and Pantabangan, in Nueva Ecija, to the number of 500. 
This region is yet to be fully explored; the same may be said also of 
that vast range of mountains, the Sierra Madre, of Isabela and Cagayan. 
In the Province of Isabela Negritos are reported from all the towns, 
especially Palanan, on the coast, and Carig, Echague, Angadanan, Caua- 
yan, and Cabagan Nuevo, on the upper reaches of the Rio Grande de 
Cagayan, but as there is a vast unknown country between, future explo- 
ration will have to determine the numerical importance of the Negritos. 
It has been thought heretofore that this region contained a large number 
of people of pure blood. This was the opinion set forth by Blumentritt. 
He says: 

This const IS tlic otih '.pot 111 the Pliilip[nntfi in vihioli th( onginal mobtera of 
the Archipelago the Negritos hold unrestricted posae'saion of their native land. 
The eastern side of the Cordillera which slopes tonard this eoast \% iilso their 
iinrtiapiited poBsest-ion Howeicr the western slopes tlie-y haie been compelled 
to share with bratiehes of Malay de>ieenilants Here the> retain the greitest purity 
of original phisiqiie ind character 

' EBtadlsmo de las Islas Flliptnas, Ed. Retana. 1893, I. p. 431. 
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These statements stand much in need ol verification. Inquiries pur- 
sued by Tlio Ethnological Survey do not bear them out — in fact, point 
to an opposite behef. 

There is a small body of what may be pure types near the boiindary 
between Isabela and Cagayan, west of the Cagayan River, but the coast 
region, so far as is known, does not hold any Negritos, 

As many as sixteen towns of Cagayan report Negritos to the total 
number of about 2,500. They are Imoivn commonly as "Atta," but in the 
pueblo of Baggao there are throe groups known locally as "Atta," "Dian- 
go," and "Paranan," They have been described by natives of Baggao 
as being very similar to the ordinary Filipinos in physical character- 
istics except that they are darker in color and have bushy hair. Their 
only weapons are the bow and arrow. Their social status is in every 
way like that of the Negritos as distinguished from the industrious 
mountain Malayans of northern Luzon. Yet future investigations may 
not associate these robust and warlike tribes with the weak, shirking 
Negritos. Negritos of pure type have not so far been reported from 
Cagayan. 

At only two places in the western half of northern Ijuzon have 
Negritos been observed. There is a small group near Piddig, Ilokos 
Norte, and a wandering band of about thirty-five in the mountains 
between Villavieja, Abra Province, and Santa Maria, Ilokos Sur Prov- 
ince, from both of which towns they have been reported. It is but a 
question of time until no trace of tliem will he left in this region so 
thickly populated with stronger mountain peoples. 

IN THE SOUTHERN ISLANDS 

Although Negritos were roport^Kl by the early Spanish writers to be 
especially numerous in some of the southern islands, probably more of 
them are found on Luzon than on all the other islands in the Archipelago. 
Besides Luzon, the only large islands inhabited by them at present are 
Panay, Negroa, Mindanao, and Paragua, hut some of the smaller islands, 
as Tablas and Guimaras, have them. 

Negritos of pure blood have not been reported from Mindoro, hut only 
the half-breed Manguian, who belong in a group to themselves. It is 
questionable whether the unknown interior will produce pure types, 
though it is frequently reported that there are Negritos in the interior. 

There is a rather large colony of Negritos on the west coast of Tablas 
near Odiungan, and also a few on the Isla do Carabao immediately 
south of Tablas. These have probably passed up from Panay. All 
the provinces of the latter island report Negritos, locally known as 
"Ati" and "Agta." They seem to he scattered pretty well over the 
interior of Panay, being especially nnmerons in the moiintainous region 
where the Provinces of Antique and Iloilo join. In Antique there 
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are about 1,000 JUegritos Jiving in groups of several families each. 
They are reported froni nearly all the towns, being more uumerous 
along the Daiana') and Sibalon Elvers. The number of pure types is 
said, however, to be rapidly decreasing on account of intermarriage with 
ibi HiiliJinn ui jujun iiii \i'ii\in Ihey are of very small stature, 
nith kinky hair Ihey lead the same nomadic life as the Negritos in 
other pirta p\cept that thej depend more on tlie products of the forest 
tji subsi'iteiic* and raith ckar and cultivate "ca-ing-in." ^ They seem 
to havt, developed more of leligioiis supt.rstitions, and believe tiiat both 
evil sjunts and protecting spints inhabit the forests and plains. How- 
ever these beliets may ha\e been boiKwed from the Bukidnon, with 
^hom the) come much m contact lioni a mixing of the Ati and 
Bukidnon aie sprung the Calibugan who partake more of the charaet«r- 
isticB of their "Visajan ancestors than those of the Ati, and generally 
ibandon the nomadic life and live m clearings in the forest. 

\bout ttn J Lars ago there was i group of about aOO Ati at a place 
ealled Ijabangan on tlu Dalanas Kiver, governed by one Capitiin Andres. 
Ihej made eieaiings and ciriicd people across the river for a small 
lemnneration AIan\ of them ire '-iid to have emigrated to Negros 
to escape julhc worl to which the local authorities subjected them 
without compensation 

Ihert IB 1 Diiiall wandering group of Isegritob on Guimira-, jrobahl^ 
emigrants from Panaj They hive been reportel fiom both Isigiba 
and Nue\a "N aleiicia pnchlos of thit I'.land 

Investigation does not leai out the statement'' of the histonan pre 
vioush quoted m regard to the eirlj popnlitions of N" gros At least 
it seems that if the southwestern pirt of that island known as Sojoton 
had been f^o tliickly populated with Negritos early in the eighteenth 
ct'titiiry more traces of them would remain to-day. But they seem to 
have left no marks on the Malayan population. While in the Isio region 
ill August, lOO."), I made special investigation and inquiry into tliis 
subject and couhl find no trace of Negritos. Expeditions of the Con- 
stahulary into the interior have never met with the little hlacks except 
a sin<r!e eolony near the bomidary line between the two provinces just 
nortli of 'j'olon. A few Negritos have also been seen scattered in the 
interior of southern Oriental Negros hack from Nueva Valencia, Ayu- 
quitan. and Bais. From there no trace of them exists until the rugged 
mmintains north of the volcano of Tanlaon arc reached, in the almost 
iiii|ienetrnble reciwcs of which there are estimated to be a thousand or 
more. TJiey arc especially numerons back of Escalante and formeily 
ladc frequent visits to that pueblo, but recent military operations in 
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ve made them timid, as scouting parties have fired on 
i.d killed cevei-iil of them. The sight of a white man or native of the 
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plain is a signal for un iniim.'diate discliarge of arrows. Also in the 
moTintains behind Sagay, Cadiz, and Manapla live a few scattered 
families. 1 was fortunate in securing photographs of a Negrito cap- 
tured by the Constabulary near Cadiz. (See PI. XXVI.) He was much 
taller than the Negritos of Zambales, but with very little muscular 
development. He spoke Visayan, and said he knew no other dialect. 
While in Segros I also secured photographs of a small colony of Ati, 
who emigrated from Panay about twenty years ago and now live on a 
mountain hacienda on the slope of Mount Canlaon. 

ijo liir tlierc ia no evidence tliat Negritos exist on Cebu, Bohol, Samar, 
and Leyte. In Mindanao they are found only in the extreme northern 
part of Surigao, not having been reported below Tago. They are called 
"Mamanua," and are not very numerous. 

We have detailed accounts of both the Tagbanua and Batak of Par- 
agua, by Senor Manuel Venturelio, a native of Puerto Prineesa, who 
has lived among them twenty years. These interesting articles, trans- 
lated by Capt. E. A. Helmick, Tenth United States Infantry, and pub- 
lished in pamphlet fonn by the Division of Military Information, Manila, 
are eipecially full as to customs, religion, language, etc., of the Tagbanua 
who inhabit the central part of Paragua from the Bay of Ulugan south 
to Apurahuan However, the Tagbanua, although perhaps having a 
slight amount of Negrito blood, can not be classed with the Negritos. 
But, m ra^v opinion, the Batak who inhabit the territory from the Bay 
of Ulugau north to Caruray and Barbacan may be so classed, although 
thc> in. b> no means of pure blood. They are described as being 
generally of small stature but well developed and muscular. They have 
vor} cuily but not kinky hair, except in rare cases. Their weapons 
are the bow and arrow and the blowgun or sumpitan, here called "aum- 
pit." Their only clothing ie a breechcloth and a short skirt of flayed 
bark. A notable feature of their customs is that both polygyny and 
polyandry are permitted, this being the only instance of the latter 
practice so far observed among the tribes of the Philippines. The 
Batak are not very numerous; their villages have been decimated by 
ravages of smallpox during the past five years, 

CONCLUSION 

This rapid survey leaves much to be desired, but it contains about 
all that is definitely known to-day concerning the whereabouts of the 
Negritos in the Philippines No attempt has been made to stat« num- 
bers. The Philippine census will probably have more exact information 
in this particular, but it must be borno in mind that even the figures 
given by the censii': can be no more than estiiiiates in most instances. 
The habits of the Ni.giitoB do not lend themselves to modern methods 
of census taking. 
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After all, Blumentritt's oj)iiiion of several years ago is not far from 
right. Including all mixed l>ieeiis having a preponderance of S"ogrito 
hlood, it is safe to say that the Negrito population of the Philippines 
probably will not exceed 25,000. Of these the group largest in num- 
bers and probably purest iji type is that in the Zambales mountain 
range, western Luzon. However, while individuals may retain in some 
eases purity of blood, nowhere are whole groups free from mixture with 
the Malayan. The Negritos of Panay, Negros, and Mindanao arc also 
to be regarded as pure to a large extent. On the east side of Luzon and 
in the Island of Paragua, as we have just seen, tliere is marked evidence 
of mixture. 

The social state of the Negritos is everywhere practically the same. 
They maintain their half-starved lives by the fruits of the chase and 
forest products, and at best cultivate only small patches of maize 
and otlier vegetables. Only occasionally do they live in settled, self- 
supporting commnniticK. hut winnler for the most part in scattered 
families from one place to another. 
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Chapter II 



THE PROVINCE OF ZAMBALES 



GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES 

This littlo-knowQ and comparatively unimportant province t 
iilorg the western coast of Luzon for more than 130 miles. Its 
a\eiage width doe=! not exceed 85 milob and is so out of propoition to its 
length that it merits the title w hich it bear*" of tht shoestrmg pro; met ^ 
Iht Zimbales range of mountame of which the southern half is known 
IS the Coidiliera d Cabusilin and which is sicond. in importance to 
the ( araballoB system ot northern Luzon foime the entire castirn 
boundary of Zambaios and separates it from the Pro-vmccs of Pangasi 
nan, larlac, and Pampanga A number of peiks rise along this chain, 
of which Mount Pmatulo ( 040 feet m height is the highe«.t 411 of 
the rivers of Zambales nee on tiie western slope ot the«e mountains 
and carry turbulent floods through the narrow plains &till unbridged 
they art an important factor jn presenting communication and trafiie 
bctneen towns and htnee m retarding the development of the province 
Another important fictor m this connection is the lack of safe anchor 
i^es rile Zamhaks const is a stomij one ind \ebsels frequentl} come 
to gnet on its reefs At onl\ one point Subi^ Ba) can largti vessels 
iind nnehorage sift from the typhoons which sweep the coast The 
'ioil of the well witeri: 1 phin it> fertile md seems adapted to the eulti 
\ition of nearly all the product'? of the Archipelago The forfst^ are 
especially valuable, and besides fine timbeis foi constructional pur 
poses they supply lirgc quantities of pitch roam be^uco and beeswax 
iheie irt no industries worth mintKnm^ there being only primitive 
agriculture and stock raising 

Ihe following opmions ot /lubil set ftrth h\ a Sj am 1 writer 
in 1880 still hold good:^ 

There are more jiopuloiis and more civilized provinees whose eommercial and 
agricultural progress has been more pronounced hut nowhere is the air more pure 
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and transparent, the yegetatiou more luxuriant, thp climate more agreeable, the 
coastB more sunny, and the inhabitants more simple and pacific. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH 

According to Biizcta anothu ^] iiiiitli lustoinn it w i- 1 iiii Ji ^al 
cedo who discovered Zimbales ' 

ihi9 intrepid soldiei [1 c saj^] alter hiving ctn|uued Minilx ind the lur 
lounding provinces resolved to explore the northern part of Luzon He oigan 
laed at hia own expLnae an expedition and general Legaspi ga\e liim lortj 
file aoldieii with nhom he lelt Manila Mo\ 20 1572 Wter a jouinej of three 
lajs he airived at Bolinno where lie found i Chinese vessel whose crew had 
made ciptiiea of a chief and seieial othei natnes Salcedo retook these captives 
from the Chinese and gave them their liberty The Indians, who were not aeeus 
tonitd to ludi pHiciOhiti i eie so tt iichi d Ij thu ict lint thyj bei ime voluntary 
* assals of the Spaniai ds 

It 'ieeni'i that nothing further was done toward Btttlmg or e^ mgeliz 
mg tliL region tor twehc jcars although the ehioniekr goes on to say 
that tliree jeara after the discover} of Bohnao a sergeant of Salcedos 
tra\er!ed tlie Bohnao region, receiving e\cr>tthere the homage of the 
mtivcs and a Franciscin missionary, bebastian Bieza, preachtd the 
gospel there But m 1584 the Augubtiniani established themselves at 
the e^^tiemc ends of tJie mountain range Bohnao and Manveles One 
of them the friar Esteban Maitm, was the first to leirn the Zarabal 
dialect The Augustinians were sueeecded b} the Eecollets, who, dur 
ing the period from IfiOT to 1( 80 founded missions at Agno Bihnca 
ftum Bolimo, Cabingan Iha, Masmloc and Santi Cruz Ihcn m 
1680, more than a hundred ^tars after Salcedo landed at Bohnao the 
Dominicans undtrtool the activt, e\ angelizatton of the distiict 

Let us now eaamme [continues the hiatonan ] the state of these savage 
Indiana whom the zealous Spanish misaionarics sought to LOinert Father Saia 
ziir after havm^j deaenbed the topi^aphy of this mountainona provime sought to 
give an idea of the political and aocial itate of the pagans who formed the larger 
part of the aboriginal population Ihe principal cause he said ot the bar 
biiiti of theai, Inilnna and that which prevLuts their e\er being entirely and 
paciiloallv eon\cited is that the distances are so great and communication ho 
lifiicult that the alcaldes can not control them and the missionaries find it 
impossible to eyercise anj influence over them 

I aeh village was compo ed of ten twentj or thntj families united nearly 
alwajs b> ties of kinship It wis dilTeult to bring these villages together 
because tlie^ earned on wars continuillj and they lived in 6uch a state of dis 
eord that it was impossible to go\ern them moreoier they were ao barbarous and 
fierce that thev recogniyed onl\ superior power Thev governed through feir 
He who wished to be most respected sought to inspire fear I v striking off as 
many heads as possible Iho one who committed the most inaassinations was 
thus assured of the subordination of all Thej made such a glory of it that 
11 \ \rr( ■seeistoii^l to w(ar certiiii ornaments in orler to show to the ejea 
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or ali the murders they had committed When a pel son lost a relittve Mther 
liy a violent or a natural death he eoveied Ins head ^vith i strip of hiack cloth 
as a sign of moui'iiing and could take it off only aftei having (Ouimitted a murder, 
a thing which they were always eager to do m Older to get nd ol the <ndnc*i8 
of mourning, because bo long as they iiore the hadge they coiild not sing or 
dance or take part in any festivity. One understands then that deaths became 
very frequent in a country where all deaths nere neceisanlv followed by one or 
nioi'e mnrders. It is true that he who committed a muider sought to atone for it 
\\ paying to the lelatnes of the leoeTse^ a eeitam quantity of gold or silver or by 
giving them a, >lla^e oi t "Negiito who might be muideied m his place 

riie Zambal had nevertheless more religion tlian the mliabit^nts of other 
piovinces There was among them i high priest called Bayoc who by certain 
rites conseeiated the other priests He celebrated this ceremony in the midst of 
orgies and the moit frightful rebels He next indicated to the new priest the idol 
oi cult to which he should speeialh devote himself and conferred on him privi 
legts pioportionate to the lank of that divinity for they recognued amoi^ their 
gods a hieraichy which est iblished also that ot their cuntes They gave to 
their principal idol the name of Maljari — that is the powerful The Bayoc 
alone could offer sacrifice to him Theie was another idol Acibi whose power 
almost equaled that of the first In fact they sang m religious ceremmiies that 
»lthough Malvaii was powerful Acasi had preeminence In an inferior 
order they worshiped also Manlobog or Mangolagin whom the^ re (^ 
nized as having power of appeasing irritated spirits They rendered equal worship 
to five less important idols who represented the divinities of the fields prosperity 
to their heids and harvests The> also belieied that 4nitong sent tliem rains 
md fiioiable winds Damalag preserved the sown helds from hurricanes 
Dumanga made the grain gron alundanti> and finalh Calascas ripened it 
leaung to Caio'iociR onlv the duty of harvesting tlie crops ThcT also had a kind 
of baptism administered by the Baioc with pure blood of the pig but this cere- 
monj lery long and especially very expensive was seldom celebrated in grand 
style The sacrifice which the Sime priest olfered to the idol Malyari con 
sisttd of ridiculous ceremonies accompanied b> savage cries and yelli and wis 
terminated by repugnant debauchelie* 

Of eourso it jb impossible to t(.]l liow inucli j1 tl ^ i tin, piodiict ol 
thi writer's irmginition oi at least of tlic iniaginatioii n± tho'ie carlifi 
chioniclers from whom he got his mfonnation but it tan very ivell W 
believed that tht natiVLS had a religion of their own anil that the work 
of the imssionaiK'i was exctcJmgt> difficult It was natssary to gtt 
them into villa^s, to show them iiow to prepare and till the soil and 
harvest the props And the writer concludes that "little by little the 
apathetic and indolent natives began to recognize the advantages of 
social life constituted under the shield of authority and law, and the 
deplorable effects of savage life, ofFering no guarantee of individual or 
collective security." 

A fortress had been buiit at Paynaven, in what is now the Province 
of Pangasinan, from which the work of the missionaries spread south- 
ward, so tlint the nortboTu fowus were all organized before those in 
the soutli. It is not likely ilint tliis hiul anythiup; to do witli oausinp; 
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the Negritos to Imvo tlie northcni part of the province, if indeed they 
ever occupied it, biit it is true that to-daj they inhabit only tlie moun- 
tainous region south of a line drawn through the middle of t]ie province 
from east to west. 

Ihc fiiar Martimz Zuniga speaking oC t!ie fortress at Pa^ni^en 
said thit m that il n thi he^inmng of th( h>-t nntun theie wis littk 
need of it as a prottttion against th ni(ikl Tndiiii'^ ind iiliika who 
were ^er> few jh nuinbii and agim t »li ii i stoci lU ct bind lo (i ib 
sufficient 

It migl t wne igniiixt the Moron [he continuci] Uit liappily the Zambales 
(oitt II hut little e-\.po>ied to the nttnek, of these piiates who (ilwaja seek eas\ 
aneliornne J-lie pirated oe howiiir a eoiistant meiiaee mil aouiee of dinger 
to tin /iiiilml «1h ti> to tniispoit on rifts tin, pieeious nooda of their 
iiKiiiitaiiiR and to enrn on eoiniiieiee with MhiiIt iu their little hoits The 
/niiibil -Me e\pos( 1 to attack fiom the Moios m loimding the point at th-" 
ntiiuee <f "\Iuiila Bn from «li h it iisiills thit the poMiici is poor ind 
h s little commeiep 

lKr\t]inig in tl ]ii t j\ I th /iiibil p j It ml i\ in lustnt 
(ouApiiatm uninipoititcf goc-to-.how tlnttl \ m i tl m -.tmd;l(nt 
jTiid liatlvwiid ot tht Malayan pLopU-i A\hik thL\ hue ue\a given 
the goitmiii^; iiOMi.rs much troiibk ^ct tiny have not ktpt pare with 
tht, i^iicultiual ind coninurcial progress of tht other people, and their 
territory Ins he-cn ko steatlilj mcroathed on from all sides hi their more 
y^re-snt nd^hhus tint tluii sepaiate identity lu seiionslv thnatened 
'1 In mil mH \s of /nnibak's have long attracted Ilokano immigrants 
nho hn\e founded se\tril iniportmt towns Ihe Ziinhal themselves, 
Jiim^ to hiik of enmniunu ition between thiir towns ha\e developed 
thiee si^aiite diileets none of whieh his (vei he'en deemed worthy of 
stuh and pill li( ition nsha^othi otlurnafivi dnleit'^ of thePhihppmes 
V ^lanec at th list of towns of /imibaks with the prevailmg dialect 
-]>oken in lath and in h\h il luaih < pial ihvision al-o thi si'cond 
nio-t important diakit wili I )n t \ I t n1 it / m 5 il is i ] stiii t 
dnk(t is gradunlh disaj | ii n^ 
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Toivn PriniBry diaiei^t 
Olontrapo Tngalog-.-- .— 


SecotidHry dialect 


CastlUeJos 

SaoMarcelino 


Tagaloe 

Ilokano 

Ilokano 






Ilofciino __. 




Bololan 




Zanibal 

Zamhal 












Infantn 














Pangnsinan 

Pangasinan 
Ilokano 




Zttmbal 
















Boltaao 


Zambfll 











Of twunty-flv e towns Zambal is the prevailing dialect of less than 
half. As will be seen, the Ilokino have been tlit most aggressive immi- 
grants. As a prominent Ilokano in the town of San Marcelino ovpreised 
it, when they first camt tlaj woil cd for the Zambato who held all the 
good land But the Zambal landowneih ptrhaps wanting monc^ for a 
cockflght, would slII i bmail pucL of land to some Ilokmo who had 
saved a little money and when he iin out of monn he «onld «ell 
a little more land, until finalh the Ilokino owned it all 

This somewhat lengthv and SLtmmgli irrelevant sketch of the early 
history of Zambaks and of the clnracter of its inhabitmts to di> iB 
given to show the former state of savagery and the apathetic nature 
of the people who m tiie di^s befoie the arrnal of the Europeans, 
were in such close rontact with thi- Negittoe as to unpo=ic on them 
their language, and they have done it so thoroughly that no trace of 
an original Negrito dialect remain'* Relations suth is to-da\ exist 
between the people of the pliins and those of the mountains would not 
change a dialect m a thou^iand >oars Another evidence of a former 
close contact may be found m the fact that the Negritos of sjuthem 
Zambales who have never personally eome m contact with th Zambal 
hut only with the lagilog also speak Zamhal with some shght viriitions 
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showing, too, tliat the movement of the SogrJtos has heen southward 
away from the Zambal territory. 

Close study and special investigation into the lingnietics of this region, 
carried also into Bataan "and aeross the mountain into Pampanga and 
Tarlac, may throw more liglit on t}iis very intorcstijig and imjKirtant 
suhjeet and may reveal traces of an original Negrito dialect. Promi- 
nent natives of Zamhales, whom 1 have qnestioned, and wlio are familiar 
with the snbject, aifirm tliat the Negritos know only thi' dialeet of the 
Zamhal. Indeed those are not laeldng who helieve in a. hhiod relation- 
ship between the Negritos and the Zamlirl. Imt thin helief ean not he 
taJien seriouslv ^ 

Vcn littk nuntion js nude h\ Ihi ( i]]\ uiiti is ul tin \(^Lito^ In 
fact they kntw nothing of thi m exetpt th^t tin \ wore small hlaLkt. who 
roamed m the mountains, liMng on roots md game which the^ kdled 
with the bow and arrow The> were reported to be fuieo littl( savagts 
from whom no danger could come smeo they did not ]{ lu tlu it moun- 
tain fastnesses but whose lomton none dired mtir 
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would be Immediate Death to Fui jpenns Tbebe lilaeks when pur™ d by tho Spaniards 
ultli the sound of little StUk'! giie notice to the rB«t that are dispell d ibnut the Woods 
to "aie themselvea by Plight Their Weapons are Bowe and Arrows a short Spear and 
a short Weapon or Knife at their Girdle They Poison their Arrows wlilih are some 
times headed with Iron or a sharp Stone and they hore the Point, that It may brPHk in 
their Enemies Undy and so be ui^flt to be shot bach For their defense they uhe a Wooden 
Ilutkler four Spans long and two In breadth which always bangs at their Arm 

Tho 1 Ind niUPh disrourse about if with the tatbPrs ot the SOLlcty ind otbir Mii, 
"loners who conierse with these Blai-ks Manghlafs Mondt and Sn«i'«i», I could never 
learn any thing of their Kelicion but on the contrary a!! unanimously agree they havL 
none but live Uke Beasts atid the most (hat has been teen among the Ulachs on the 
Mountains has been a round Stone to which thev pay d a Veneration or a Trunk ot a 
Tree or DeaKts or other Ihlngs they find about and this only ant uf fear True it is 
that by means of the Heathen ChOHic, who deal with them Id the Mountains some 
deformed Statues haie been found in their Huts The other three beforomontloii d 
^atlon8 seemd Indind to obserilng of AugunOR and JUiifti to< (n« Superstitions by reason 
of their Commerce with the Moloi/is and Tcmol,'! The most ricicv d Opinion i- II it 
these Blacks were the llrKt Inhabitants of the IsJanils and that being Cowards the Sei 
Coasts were easily tjKeii from thero by People resorting from Sumatra, Borneo, Kanihiai 
and other Places and therefore thpy retlrd to the Mountains In short in all th 
Islands where thtse Blaiks and other Saiage Men are the Spaniaida Possess not mu h 
beyond the Sea Coasts and not that in all Parts espoelally from JfurtPitli" In ( vpe 
Boliiiao In the Island of Muiiiln where for 50 leagues along the Shoar then is no I*ind 
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HABITAT OF THE NEGRITOS 



As has been stated, the present range of the Kegritos of this territory 
embraces the mountainous portion of the Jower half of Zambalee and the 
contiguous Provinces of Tarlac and Pampanga, extending southward 
even to the very extremity of the peninsula of Bataan. 

This region, although exceedingly broken and rough, has not the 
high-ridged, deep-canyoned aspect of the Cordillera Central of northern 
Luzon. It consists for the most part of rolling tablelands, broken by 
low, forest-co'vered ridges and dotted here and there by a few gigantic 
peaks. The largest and highest of these. Mount Pinatubo, situated due 
east from the town of Cabangan, holds on its broad slopes the largest 
part of the Negritos of Zambalea. Many tiny streams have their sources 
in tliis mountain and rush down the slopes, growing in volume and 
furnishing water supply to the Negrito viUagea situated along their 
banks. Some of the larger of these streams have made deep cuts on 
the lower reaches of the mountain slopes, but they are generally too 
small to have great powers of erosion. The unwooded portions of the 
table-lands are covered with cogon and similar wild grasses. 

Here is enough fertile lfl.nd to support thousands of people. The 
Negritos occupy practically none of it. Their villages and mountain 
farms are very scattered. The villages are built for the most part on 
the table-land above some stream, and the little clearings arc found on 
the slope of the ridge at the base of which the stream runs. No use 
whatever is made of the grass-covered table-land, save that it ofEers a 
high and dry site for a rancheria, free from fevers. 

Practically all of the Negrito rancherias are within the jurisdiction 
nt the two towni of Botolan and San Marcelino. Following the wind- 
ing course ot the Bucao River, 15 miles southeast from Botolan, one 
comes to the barrio of San Fernando de Eiviera, as it is on the maps, 
or Pombato as the natives call it. This is a small Filipino village, the 
tarthe^t out i half-way place between the people of the plains and 
those of the uplands. Here a ravine is crossed, a hill climbed, and the 
traveler stands on a plateau not more than half a mile wide but winding 
for mik'' toward the big peak Pinatubo and almost imperceptibly increas- 
ing in elevation. Low, barren ridges flank it on either side, at the 
base of each of which flows a good-sized stream. Seven miles of beaten 
winding path through the cogon grass bring the traveler to the first 
Negrito rancheria, .Tagiltil, one year old, lying sun baked on a south- 
em slope of the plateau. Here the plateau widens out, is crossed and 
cut up by streams and hills, and the forests gradually become thicker. 
In the wide reach of territory of which this narrow plateau is the 
western apex, including Mount Pinatubo and reaching to the Tarlac 
and Pampanga boundaries, there are situated no less than thirty ran- 
cherias of Negritos, having an average population of 40 persons or a 
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NEGRITOS OF ZAMliALKS 31 

total of more than 1,^00. Besiil(;a these there are probably nianj 
scattered familiea, eepeeially in the higher and less easily accessible 
forests of Mount Pinatubo, who live in no fixed spot but lead a wander- 
ing existence. And so uncertain are the habits of the more settled 
Negritos that one of the thirty rancherias known to-day may to-morrow 
be nothing more than a nanie, and some miles away a new rancherla 
may spring up. The tendency to remain in one place seems, however, 
to be growing. 

The mountainous portions of the jurisdictions of tlie two towns of 
Botoian and Ban Marcelino, themselves many miles apart with three or 
more towns between, are contiguous, the one extending southeast, the 
other northeast, until they meet. The San Marcciino region contains 
about the same number of Negritos, grouped in many small communi- 
ties around five large centers — -Santa Fe, Aglao, Cabayan, Panibutan, 
and Timao — each of which numbers some 300 Negritos. They are of 
the same type and culture plane as those nearer Piiiatubo, and their 
habitat is practically the same, a continuation of the more or less rugged 
Cordillera. They are in constant communication with the Negritos 
north of them and with tiiose across the Pampanga line east of them, 
'I'he Negritos of Agiao are also in communication with those of Subig, 
where there is a single rancheria numbering 46 souls. Still farther 
south in the jurisdiction of Olongapo are two rancherias, numbering 
about 100 people, who partake more of the characteristics of the Negritos 
of Bataan just across the provincial line than they do of those of the 
north. 

Here mention may be made also of the location of rancherias and 
numbers of Negritos in the provinces adjoining Zambales, as attention 
is frequently called to them later, especially those of Bataan, for the 
salce of comparison, Negritos are reported from all of the towns of 
Bataan, and there are estimated to be 1,500 of them, or about half as 
many as in Zambales. They are more numerous on the side toward 
Manila Bay, in the mountains back of Balanga, Orion, and Pilar. 
Moron and Bagac on the opposit« coast each report more than a hundred. 
There is a colony of about thirty near Mariveles, Owing to repeated 
visits of tourists to their village and to the fact that they were sent to 
the Hanoi Exposition in 1903, this group has lost many of the customs 
peculiar to Negritos in a wild state and has donned the ordinary Fili- 
pino attire. 

Cabeabe, also in the jurisdiction of Mariveles, has more than a 
hundred Negritos, and from here to Dinalupijan, the northernmost 
town of the province, there are from 50 to 300 scattered in small 
groups around each town and within eai^y distance. Sometimes, as at 
Balanga, they are employed on the sugjir plantationK and make fairly 
good laborers. 
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TliR ]SlegritoB of Bataan as a whole sural loss mixed with the Malayan 
than any other group, and fewer mixed bloods are seen among them. 
Their average stature is also somewhat lower. They speak corrupt 
Tagalog, though careful study may reveal traces of an original tongue. 
(See Appendix B for a vocabulary.) 

In the section of Pampanga lying near Zambalcs Province more than 
a thousand Negritos have been reported from the towns of Florida 
Blanca, Porac, Angeles, and Mabalacat. There are estimated to be 
about 1,300 in Tarlac, in the jurisdiction of the towns of O'Donnell, 
Moriones, Capaa, Bamban, and Carailing. There are two or three 
good trails leading from this province into Zambales by which the 
Negritos of the two provinces communicate with each other. It is 
proposed to convert the one from O'Donnell to Botolan into a wagon 
road, which will have the effect of opening up a little-known territory. 
Across the line into Pangasinan near the town of Mangataren 
there is a colony of mixed Negritos somewhat more advanced 
in civilization than is usually the ease with these forest dwellers. 
According to Dr. D. P. Barrows, who visited their rancherias in 
December, 1901, it seems to have been the intention of the Spanish 
authorities to form a reservation at that place which should be a center 
from which to reach the wilder hands in the hills and to induce them 
to adopt a more settled life. A Filipino was sent to the rancheria as a 
"maestro" and remained among the people six years. But the scheme 
fell through there as elsewhere in the failure of the authorities to 
provide homes and occupations for the Negritos. The Ilokano came 
in and occupied all the available territory, and the Negritos now hang 
around the Ilokano homes, doing a little work and picking up the little 
food thrown to them. Dr. Barrows sfa.tes that the group contains no 
pure types characterized by wide, flat noses and kinky hair. In addition 
to the bow and arrows they carry a knife called "kampilan" having a 
wide-curving blade. They use this weapon in a dance called "baluk," 
brandishing it, snapping their Angers, and whirling about with knees 
close to the ground. This is farther north than Negritos are found 
in Zambales but is in territory contiguous to that of the Tarlae Negritos. 
The entire region contains about 6,000 souls. The groups are so 
scattered, however, that the territory may be said to be practically 
unoccupied. 
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NEGRITOS OF ZAMBALES 



PHYSICAL FEATURES 

The characteristics which serve nioic thm ai \ others to distinguish 
the true Negrito from other inhibitants of the PhiUppiiics are his 
small stature, kinky hair, and almo'it black skin Hi'^ ej'es may be 
more round, his nose more short and flat and his limbs more spindling 
than is the case with peoples of Maliyan extraction but these features 
are usually less noticeable. Perhaps undu emphasi'' has been given 
by writers on the Negrito to his <*hort stature until the impression 
has gone abroad that these primitive men are \eritable dwarfs. As 
a matter of fact, individuals sometimes attain tht, titure of the short- 
est of the white men, and apparently only i slight infusion of Malayan 
blood is necessary to cause the Negrito to equal the Malay in height. 

The Aeta of Zambales range in stature from 4 to 5 feet To be more 
exact, the maximum height of the 7" individuals meisured by me, taking 
them as they came, with no attempt to select wis 1 bOO millimeters 
(5 feet 2 inches); the maximum h iglt for females mii 1,503 milli- 
meters (4 feet 11 inches) ; the minimum height for miles was 1,383 
millimeters (4 feet 2 inches), for females 12(5 millimeters {4 feet). 
The average of the 48 males measured wa'! 1 4fi3 millimeters (4 feet 9 
inches) ; of the 39 females, 1,378 millimeters (4 fe t 6 inches) . There 
is perhaps no greater variation between the'se figures than there would 
be between the averages of stature of i miny individutls selected at 
random from any other race. Yet it should be remembered that some of 
the Negritos included in this list are not pure types — in fact, are no 
more than half-breeda. 

The abnormal length of the arm of the Negritos has been regarded 
by some writers as an essentially simian characteristic, especiaUy in 
the case of the pygmy blacks of Central Africa, With the Acta this 
characteristic is not so marked, yet 7 out of 8 males had a reacli or 
span greater than the height. The proporiion was not so large among 
the females, being only S in 3. The maximum span for males was 
1,(535 millimeters, for females 1,538 millimeters, but in neither case did 
■ 17095 3 ;i3 
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tht, mdividuils ha-vmg th greati.st span also hive the grcakst htiglit 
The avengp span of 48 males exceeded the avtrigc height hv 3~ niilh 
nictLrs the diffcrenue m the c^sp ot tlie feraaks was only 16 milhmetois 

Length of ami was taken on only !*• individuals 16 males and 3 
fenul 1 Ihe longest arm mea&nied b'"5 millimeters (3 feet 3 mches) 
which 18 not 80 long is the a^eragt, taueisian irm though more out 
of ]i portion to the height m thi? casf hemg nearl> hilf the Itttcr 
measurement Ihe shoitcst arm thit of an alult female was 531 
millimeters (21 inches) 

So fii fiom being ape like m ippeaiance lome of tl \pta are vcrj 
well bi lit little n en with bioad eh sts symmetrical limb« and well 
developed museles hiidcned by incessant u-se This applies of coTiise 
only to the 'voiing men and bois ]ust approiching manhood nnl is 
especially notzceihle m the southern r gions where the Aeta are generallv 
more robust ind muscular The younger females are also as a rule 
well formed In the ease of unmirncd girls the breasts are rounded 
and erect ! ut after marriage gradually become more and more pendant 
until they hang Umo=t to the wii t 1 ne T\ith adiancmg age the 
muscles shrmk the skm shrivels ip mtil in individual of 40 to 50 
\pars usually has the decrepit appeinnee of in oetogenanan m fact, 
r50 IS old age with the Aeta. (See plates.) 

Anthropometric observations fall naturally into two groups, dealing 
with the proportions of the head and body, the latter of which have 
already been discussed. Great interest attaches also to the relative pro- 
portions of the different dimensions of the head and especially to the 
cephalic index obtained by multiplying the maximum breadth by 100 and 
dividing by the maximum length. Heads with an index of 75 or under 
ai'e called dolichocephalic; those between 75 and 80, mesaticephaUcj and 
those over 80 brachycephalic. The heads of the Aeta are essentially 
brachy cephalic. Owing to the lack of proper calipers during the greater 
part of my stay among them, I was able to measure only 19 individnals, 
hut of those all but 5 were in the irackycephalic group, one instance 
being noted where the index was as great as 92; the lowest was 78. 
The average of the males was 83 and of the females 86. 

Considerable importance in anthropometry is attached to the study 
of the nose. The typical Acta nose may he described as broad, flat, 
bridgeless, with prominent arched a!a3 almost as high as the central 
cartilage of the nose and with the nostrils invariably visible from the 
front. The nasal index obtained by dividing the nasal breadth by the 
height from the root of the nose to the septum and multiplying the 
quotient by 100 serves to indicate the group to which the individual 
belongs. Thus it will he seen that races with a nasal index of more 
than 100 have a nose wider than it is long. This is a marked character- 
istic of the Aeta. Of the 76 Aeta I measurod, 25 were ultraplatyrki- 
imn—\hf\i is, had a nasal index greater than 109. One individual, a 
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lumalo, sliowcil tJiu surprising index ol 1411.7, the greatest so far rt-corded 
to my knowledge. The greatest nasal index among tlie males was 130.7. 
Only one example of a mcsorldne nose was noted, also of a female, and 
hilt 7 platyrhine. The most of tliem bclongofl in the Juj/ietplalprhinc 
group. The following table Hill sliow IIk.' proper cla.ssification of the 
individuals measured by me : 
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The shape of the eye varies from the round negroid oP tlu> pure 
bloods to the elongated mongoloid in the case of mixed ty|K's. The 
color of the eyes is a very dark brown or black. The lips iire inediuin 
thick, far less thiek than the lips of tlie Africnn nrgro, an{l are not 
protruding. 

The hair of the Aeta is uniformly kinky in tlic cnHO of the pure types. 
Individuals were noted with other negroid features but with curly hair, 
showing a probable mixture of blood. The hair grows low on the fore- 
head and is very thick. Eyebrows are not heavy, save in particular 
instances, and beard is very scanty, though all adult males have some 
beard. There is very little body hair on adults of either sex, except in 
the axillary and pubic regions, and it is scant even in these places. 
1'he northern Negritos have practically none in the armpits. Two or 
three old men were seen with a coating of hair over the hack, chest, 
and legs. The head hair is uniformly of a dirty black color, in some 
instances sunburned on top to a reddish brovni- It turns gray at a 
comparatively early age, and baldness is frequent. (See Pis. XI, XII, 
XIII, XIV, XV, XVI.) 

In the case of women the hair is generally allowed to grow long, 
and in this tangled, uncombed state furnishes an excellent breeding 
place for vermin. However, if the vermin become troublesome the 
hair is sometimes cut short. (See PI. XVTI.) The cutting is done 
with the ever-useful bolo or sharp knife and is a somewhat laborious 
and painful proce^. Sometimes the hair may be cropped behind and 
left long on top. This is a favorite style of wearing it among the men, 
and is frequently followed by the women. Attempt is seldom made 
to comb the hair, but frequent vermin-catching onslaughts are made, 
the person performing the work using a sharp piece of bamboo to sepa- 
rate the tangled kinks and to mash the offending parasite against the 
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thumlj nail. In Bataaii the Negritos sometimes shave a circular place 
on the crown, but 1 am not informed as to the reason. The practice 
is not followed in Zambales. 

The color of the skin is a dark chocolate brown rather than black, 
and on unexposed portions of the body approaches a yellowish tint of 
the Malayan. The loathsome skin disease common in the northern 
region of Luzon gives it a mottled appearance. 

The Aeta have practically no prognathism. The hands are not large, 
but the feet are larger in proportion to the size of the body than those 
of Filipinos. The toes are spreading, and the large toe frequently 
ext*;nds inward so much as lx> attract attention, though this can not 
be said to be a marked characteristic of all individuals. It may be 
caused by a constant practice of the tree climber — that of grasping a 
I)ranch between the large toes and the other toes. I have seen Negrito 
boys who would use their feet in this respect as well as they nsed their 
hands. 

PERMANENT ADORNMENT 

The custom prevails throughout the entire Negrito territory of sharp- 
ening the teeth. Usually only the upper teeth are so treated, but 
numerous cases were noted where the teeth were sharpened both above 
and below, and still there were others where they were not sharpened 
at all. This sharpening is not performed at any certain age, and it 
is apparently not obligatory; I do not believe parents compel their 
children to submit to this practice. The object seems to be largely 
for the sake of adornment, but the Negritos say that sharpened teeth 
enable them to eat com with greater ease. The sharpening is done 
by placing the blade of a bolo against the part of the tooth to be 
broken away and giving it a sharp rap with a piece of wood. The 
operation, called "ta-li-han," is a somewhat delicate one, requiring care 
to prevent breaking through into the soft part of the tooth and expos- 
ing the nerve, and is no doubt practiced by only one or two persons in 
a group, though this fact could not be ascertained. Notwithstanding 
this mutilation, the teeth seem to be remarkably healthy and well pre- 
served except in old age. 

In like manner each group of people possesses its scarifier, who by 
practice becomes adept. Scarification simply for purposes of ornamen- 
tation is not practiced to any great extent by the Negritos around 
Pinatubo. They bum themselves for curative purposes (see Chap. VI) 
and are sometimes covered with scars, but not the kind of scars pro- 
duced by incisions. Only occasionally is the latter scarification seen 
near Pinatribo. In regions where it is common the work is usually done 
at the age of 15 or IG, altho\igh it may be done at any age. The inci- 
sions arc made with a knife or a very sharp piece of cane, and generally 
follow some regular design. Scarification is called "ta-bad," and it 
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has no other significiinciti than adoDiiiitnt. The parts of the body 
usually marked aro the breast, shouldi^rs, and back, althougli scjirs 
are occasionally seen on the legs. 

CLOTHING AND DRESS 

The clothing of the Negrito consists simply of the breechcloth and 
an occasional cast-ofE shirt given him by some Filipino In exchange 
for articles. Sometimes in cases of extreme prosperity hn may possess 
a hat and a pair of trousers. The latter garment is usually worn, 
however, only by the chief man or "capitiin" of the tribe, and the rank 
and lilo wear only the breechcloth. 

A strip of cloth fastened around the waist and extending to the 
knees serves a woman for a dress. With unmarried girls this strip 
may be wound under the arms and so cover the breast. Barely a short 
eamisa is worn, but seldom do the camisa and the saya, or skirt, 
join. Sometimes, owing to the scarcity of cloth, a narrow strip wili 
be worn over the breast, leaving a broad expanse of dark skin between 
it and the saya. (Pis. XXIX et seq.) 

If given their choice among a variety oi colors the Negritos always 
select black for their breechcloth and saya, because, they explain, the 
black will not show dirt as will other colors. Oaudy colors seem to 
attract and will be readily accepted as gifts if nothing else is at hand ; 
yet I had some difficulty in disposing of a bolt of red cloth I liad 
taken among them, and finally had to take the greater part of it bad; 
to the pueblo and exchange it for black. So far as I could learn the 
breechcloth and saya are never washed, and any cloth other than black 
would soon lose its original color. The cloth used by Negritos is pro- 
cured in trade from the Christian towns. 

In the less easily accessible regions where the wilder Negritos live 
the breechcloth and saya are made of the inner bark of certain trees 
which is flayed until it becomes soft and pliable. 

The Negrito takes little pride in his personal appearance, and liuncc 
is not given to elaborate ornamentation. The women wear seed neck- 
laces, called "col-in'-ta,'' of black, white, and brown seeds, sometimes 
of a single solid color and sometimes with the colors alternating. J 
have also seen necklaces of small stones, hard berries of some sort, 
pieces of button or bone, and little round pieces of wood. Some women 
possess glass beads secured in trade from the Christianized nativiw. 
Often two or three white or black beads are used for car ornaments, 
though it is not a very common practice to puncture the ears for this 
purpose as in Bataan, where leaves and flowers are often worn stuck 
in a hole through the lobe of the ear. What appears to be a ]iecklace 
and really answers the purpose of such is a string of dried berries, called 
"a-]nu-yong'," which are said to be efficacious for the pangs of indi- 
gestion. (See PI. XXXV.) When the Negrito feels a pain within 
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him he pulls olE a berry and eats it. One may see a string with juat 
a few berries, and again a complete necklace of them, evidently just 
put on. These are woni by both sexes and are so worn for the sake of 
convenience as much as with the idea of ornajnentation, for the Negrito 
lias no pocket. Necklaces of fine woven strips of bejuco or vegetable 
fiber are sometimes seen but are not common. These strands are 
woven over a piece of cane, the lengthwise strands being of one color, 
perhaps yellow, and the crosswise strands black, giving a very pretty 
effect and making a durable ornament which the Negritos call "la-lao'." 

Hair ornaments are not generally worn, but nearly every Negrito, 
male and female, especially in southern Zambales and Bataan, possesses 
one or more of the so-called combs of bamboo. A single style prevails 
over the entire Negrito territory, differing only in minor details. A 
section of bamboo or moimtain cane, varying in length from 5 to 10 
inches, is split in thirds or quarters and one of tliese pieces forms the 
body of the comb. Teeth are cut at one end and the back is ornamented 
according to the taste of the maker by a rude carving. This carving 
consists simply of a scries of lines or cuts, following some regular design 
into which dirt is rubbed to make it black. The combs may be further 
decorated with bright- colored bird feathers fastened with beeswax or 
gum to the concave side of the end which has no teeth. The feathers 
may be notched saw-tooth fashion and have string tassels fastened to the 
ends. In lieu of feathers horsehair and a kind of moss or other plant 
liber are often used. The most elaborate decorations were noticed 
only in the north, while the combs of the south have either no orna- 
mentation or have simply the hair or moss. These combs, whieh the 
Negritos call "hook'-!ay," are made and worn by both men and women, 
cither with the tasseled and feathered ends directly in front or directly 
behind. (See PL XXXVI.) 

Leglets of wild boars' bristles, called "a-ya-bun," are more common 
in the south than in the north. These are made by taking a strip of 
bejuco and fastening the bristles to it so that they stand out at right 
angles to the leg of the wearer. They are used only by men and are 
worn on either leg, usually on the right just below the knee. The 
Negritos say these leglets give the wearer greater powers of endurance 
and are cfBeaeious in making long journeys less tiresome. "For is 
not the wild boar the most hardy of all animals?" they ask. This 
idea is further carried out in the wearing of pieces of boars' skin with 
the hair attached, which may often be seen tied around the legs or 
wrists. Deerskin, which is (juite as common among the Negritos, is 
never used in such fashion. Metal rings and bracelets are entirely 
unknown among the Negritos except wliere secured from the coast 
towns. (See PI. XXXVII.) 
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INDUSTRIAL LIFE 



HOME LIFE 



The gencril o d hon of tl e ]Megr tos although not o ot trcii 
misery is nd ed p t ible Ih If a ont n 1 st uggl to s ifti 
cient food but th r elfo ts to j o d for tl i ? top I o t at 
that; cloth iig nd lo ses r ot e o lary po tan e il iv g 
JJegr to take I ttle p d n 1 s 1 ell ng plac A &1 elt s fti t t 
turn tl e h at Uj, ra nR s all 1 e a k He ee to t tl at tl I ut o 
ground 1 ^h eno gl o ti at te 11 not sta d n t th n curie 1 p 
bcBide h s few coals of tru he slee] th a d gre of comfort 

Th moat eob ly co st ti t d 1 ut 1 th r f o the nost eo n on 
consists sm ply of two forked t 1 d en nto tl e gio nd bo tl ey 
itand abo t 8 feet (a't a 14 feet 1 gh A ho zontal i -c s 1 d 
m the two forks thai on e str j s of b n Iwo r n 1 n 1 ga t ti 
cro&sp ec the othe ends rest ng on th on! bo e c oee st ps a 
tied w tl bej o to tl Cb ba boo 1 t) hoi s co r 1 w tl 
banana leases. With the materials close at hand a half hour is sulh- 
cient for one man to construct such a shelter. Where a comparatively 
long residence in one place is contemplated more care may be given 
the construction of a liouse, but the above description wilt apply to 
iniiny dwelhnga in a rancheria two or three years old. Instead of two 
ujjright pieces make it four, somewhat higher, and place a bamboo plat- 
form within so the occupants do not have to sleep on the ground, and 
\nu have an approved type of Negrito architecture. Sometimes as an 
adjunct to this a shelter inaj be erected in front, provided with a 
l)amboo seat for the accommodation of visitors. The more prosperous 
Negritos in the long-cstablishwl ranelieriaa have four-posted houses of 
liamboo, with roof and sides of eogon grass. The floors are 4 feet from 
tlie ground and the cooking is done underneath the floors. A small fire 
is kept burning all night. The inmates of the house sleep just aliove 
it, and in this way receive some benefit of the warmth. Jf it were 
not for these fires the Negrito would suffer severely from eold during 
tlie night, for lie possess^ no Jjlankct ami uses no covering of any sort. 
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For two riiasons he never lets his fire go out^ first, beeauee he likes 
to feel the warmth continually, and second, because it is something 
of a task to build a fire, once it has gone out, (See Pis. XXXVIII, 
XXXIX.) 

The method of making fire used universally by the Negritos of Zam- 
bales is that of the flint and steel, which apparatus they call "pan'-ting." 
The steel is prized highly, because it is hard to get; it is procured in 
trade from the Christianized natives. Nearly every Negrito carries 
a flint and steel in a little grass basket or case dangling down his back 
and suspended by a fiber string from his neck, in the same basket 
are usually tobacco leaves, buyo, and other small odds and ends. Some- 
times this pouch is carried in the folds of the breechcloth, which is 
the only pocket the Kegrito possesses. 

The flint- and-steel . method of fire making has almost entirely sup- 
planted the more primitive method of making fire by rubbing two 
sticks together; but in some instances this method is still followed, 
and everywhere the Negritos know of it. They do not know whether 
the method is original with them or not, but they admit they borrowed 
tlie llint-iind-steel idea from the Filipinos. When the friction process 
is employed a piece of bamboo with a hole in it, in which are firmly 
held some fine shavings or lint, is violently rubbed crosswise against 
the edge of another piece until the friction ignites the lint. It is 
called "pan-a-han'." When two men are working together one holds 
the lower piece firmly while the other man rubs across it the sharpened 
edge of the upper piece. If a man is working alone the piece with the 
sharpened edge is held firmly between the groiind and the man's waist; 
the other piece of bamboo with the slit in is rubbed- up. and down on 
the sharp edge. (See Pis. XL, XLI.) 

In lieu of other vessels, rice and similar foods are cooked in joints 
of green bamboo, which are placed in the coals and hot ashes. AVhen 
the food is cooked the bamboo is split open and the contents poured 
out on banana leaves. This is by far the most common method employed, 
though not a few Negritos possess earthenware pots, and some few have 
1 hg ircn vessel Meats ire always roasted by cutting into small bits 
and stringing on a strip of cane Maize is roasted on hot coals. Every- 
thing IS eaten witluut salt, although the Negritos like salt and are 
very glad to get it 

It has alrcal\ been noted thit the Negrito has a hard time to get 
enough to at and for that rtawn there is scarcely anything in the 
animal or vegetable kingdom of his environment of which he does not 
makt u'le Ht, never h^s mjre than two meals a day, sometimes only 
one ind he will often sttrt i"arl> m the morning on a doer hunt without 
having calm mi food and will hunt till lafce in the afternoon. In 
addition to the fish, eels, and crayfish of the streams, the wild boar 
iiiid wild chicken of the plain and woodland, he will eat iguanas and 
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any bird he can catch, ineluding crows, hawks, and vultures. Large 
pythonB furnish especially toothsome steaks, so he says, but, if ao, his 
taste in this respect is seldom satisfied, for these reptiles are extremely 
scarce. 

Besides rice, maize, eamotes, and other cultivated vegetables there 
is not a wild tuber or fruit with which the Negrito's stomach is not 
acquainted. Even some that in their raw state would be deadly poison- 
ous he soaks and boils in several waters until the poison is extracted, 
and then he eats them. Tins ia the case with a yellow tuber which he 
calls "ea-lof." In its natural form it is covered with stii! bristles. 
The Megritos peel off the skin and slice the vegetable into very thin 
bits and soak in water two days, after which it is boiled in two or 
three waters until it has Ic^t its ilUjw color li orler to s e it any 
poison still remains somt, >f it 11 ted to 1 log and if he does not die 
they themselves eat it. In taste it somLwhat re mbies cooked rice. 
This was told me by m old IsLgrito who I 1p1u,vg did not poss is 
enough invention to make it up and is m part vtrihcd bv Mr Atkm, 
division superintendent of Zambalcb who says m a report to the WLneral 
Superintendent of Edunti n Octohtr 190^ conctining the destitu- 
tion of the town of Infanta that the people of that town were fore d 
by scarcity of food to cat this tuber there called co lot He was 
told that it was soaked m lunning water five or 8i\ da^s before cooking, 
and if not prepared in this wi} it would cause severe sickness even 
death. In fact, some cii^cb w re known where person'' hid died eating 
co-rot'. 

A white, thin-skinned tuber illcd bol v, wl el is tounl m the 
forests, is highly prized bi the Negrito'^ although it oi'O'fts se deep m 
the ground that the laboi ot digging it is eonsilerable Among the 
cultivated vegetables are the common batter beans called an tak ' 
and black beans, known as an tik' ik no or sitting down beans' 
from the fact that the pods eurl up at one end Gi bi ind biu gan . 
are white tubers, and u bi a dark red tuber — which th ) eat Other 
common products are maize pumpkins anl eamotes 

The Negrito has ordmarilj no talk but the bare ground and at 
best a coarse mat; he has no di&l es lut hinana 1 aves and cocoanut 
shells, and no forks or spoons but his fingers He brings water from 
a stream in a piece of 1 ! il j about three joints long m which ill 
but one joint has been punche 1 out an 1 drink"! it from 1 piece of cocoa- 
nut shell. If he needs to cut anything to cat ho has his ever read\ bolo, 
which he may have used 1 moment before m skmnmg t pig and thich 
is never washed. He is repulsiveh dirty m his home person and 
everything he does. Nothing is eier washed except his hands and 
face, and those only rareh He never takes a bath because h thinks 
that if he bathes often he is more susceptible to cold, that a covermg 
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of dirt serves as clothing, although he frequently gete wet either in 
the rain or when fishing or crossing streams. This is probably one 
reason wliy skin disease are so common. 

.AGRICULTURE 

The Kegrito can not by any stretch of imagination be called a 
worker. His life for generations lias not been such as to teach habits 
of industry. But for the fact that lie has to do some work or starve, 
he would spend all his days in idleness except that time which he 
devot'ed to the chase. Yet when under pressure or urged on by antici- 
pation of gain from the white man, whose wealth and iminifieence 
appear boundless, be is tireless. He will clear ground for a camp, 
cut and split bamboo, and make tables and sleeping platforms, which 
he would never think of doing for himself. He can get along without 
such things, and why waste the time? Yet when the camp is abandoned 
he will carry tlieae things to his house. Most Negritos have seen the 
better style of living followed by the more civilized Filipinos in the 
outlying barrios; yet they seem to have no desire to emulate it, and 
I bdieve that the lack of such desire is due to a disinclination to 
perform the necessary manual labor. 

By far the greater part of the Negrito's energies are directed to the 
growing of tobacco, maize, and vegetables. He does not plant rice to 
any extent. Al! planting is done in cleared spots in the forest, because 
the soil is loose and needs no plowing as in the case of the lowland. 
The small trees and underbrush are cut away and burned and the 
large trees are killed, for the Negrito has learned the two important 
things in primitive farming — first, that the crops will not thrive in 
the shade, and second, that a tree too large to cut may be killed by cut- 
ting a ring around iL lo pj'uvent the flow of sap. The clearings are 
never large. 

Usually each family has its clearing in a separate place, though 
sometimes two or more families may cultivate adjoining clearings. The 
places are selected with a view to richness of soil and ease in clearing. 
In addition to preparing the ground it is necessary to build a fence 
around the clearing in order to keep out wild hogs. A brush fence 
is constructed by thrusting sticks in the ground a few inches apart 
and twining brush between them. 

All work of digging up the soil, planting, and cultivating is done 
with sharpened sticks of hard wood, sometimes, but not always, pointed 
with iron, for iron is scarce. This instrument is called "ti-ad'," the 
only other tool they possess being the bolo, with which they do all the 
cutting. 

Men, women, and children work in these clearings, but I did not 
see any division of hihor, except that tlie men, being more adept with 
the hole, do whatever inittiiig there is to be done. Once planted, the 
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weeding and care of the crops falls krgulj on the women and children, 
while tiie men take their ease or hnnt and lisii. 

The piece of ground for planting is regarded as the personal property 
of the head of the family which cleared it, and he can sell it or 
otherwise dispose of it at his pleasure. INo one else would think of 
planting on it even though the owner has ahandoned it, unless he 
declared that he had no more use for it, then it could be occupied by 
anyone else. 

An instance of the respect wliieh the Negritos have for the property 
rights of others was given me by a native of the town of Botolan. 
His grandfather had acquired a piece of land near Mount Pinatubo 
from a Negrito who had committed some crime in bis rancheria and 
Hed to the pueblo to escape death. In return for protection the Negrito 
had given him the land. This fact became known to the other Negritos, 
but although the new owner made no use of the land whatever, and 
never even visited it, it has never been molested or cultivated by others. 
Now two generations later they have sent down to the grandson of the 
hi'st B'ilipino owner asking permission to buy the land, l^and may be 
sold to others, but of course there exists no ri'(;ord of such transactions 
other than that of memory. 

MANUFACTURE AND TRADE 

The Negrito knows little of the art of making things. Aside from 
the bows and arrows which he constructs with some degree of skill he 
has no ingenuity, and his few other products are of the most crude and 
primitive type. The bows of the Negritos of Zambaies are superior 
to any the writer has seen in the Philippines. They are made from 
the wood of the well-laiown painia brava and are gracefully cut and 
highly polished. The strings are of twisted bark, as soft and pliable 
and as strong as thongs of deerskin. Although made from the same 
wood, the bows of the Negritos of Negros are not nearly so graceful, 
and the strings consist simply of one piece of bejuco with a small loop 
at either end which slips over the end of the bow, and, once on, can 
neither be loosened nor taken up. The Negritos of Panay generally use 
a bamboo bow, much shorter and clumsier than those of palma hrava. 

Also, while the Negritos of the southern islands generally use arrows 
with hardwood points and without feathered shafts, those used in 
Zambaies are triumphs of the arrow maker's art. In either case tlie 
shafts are of the light, hai'd, and straight mountain cane, hut instead of 
the clumsy wooden points the Zambaies Negritos make a variety of 
iron points for different purposes, some, as for large game, with detach- 
able points. (See Pi. XLII.) The shafts are well feathered with the 
feathers of hawks and other large birds. Three feathers are ])laced 
about the arrow and securely wrapped at each end with a thin strip of 
bejueo or some strong grass. 
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The war arrows, in addition to having more elaborately barbed 
points, are further embellished by incised decorations the entire length 
of the shaft. These incisions consist simply of a series of lines into 
which dirt has been rubbed so that they offer a striking contrast to the 
white surface of the arrow. 

The women weave some coarse baskets out of bamboo, but they are 
neither well shaped nor pretty. Sometimes to adorn them one strand 
or strip of bamboo is stained black and the other left its natural color. 
Other objects of manufacture are their ornaments, already described in 
Ciiaptcr III, and musical instruments. (See Chap. VI.) 

The Negrito knows that the people of the lowlands for some reason 
have more food than he. lie can not go down and live there and 
work as they do, because, being timid by natuxe, he can not feel secure 
amid an alien people, and, besides, he likes his mountain too well to 
live contentedly in the hot plains. He makes nothing that the low- 
lands want, but he knows they use, in the construction of their houses, 
bejueo, of which his woods are full, and he has learned that they value 
beeswax, which he knows where to find and how to collect. Moreover, 
there are certain mountain roots, such as wild ginger, that have a market 
value. His tobacco also iinds a ready sale to the Filipinos. 

The bolo is the only too! necessary to cut and strip the bejuco, 
which he ties into bunches of one hundred and takes into his hut for 
safiity until sucli a time as a trade can be made. These bunches never 
bring him more than a peseta each. He collects the beeswax from a 
nest of wild bees which he has smoked out, melta it, and pours it into 
a section of bamboo. 

It is not always necessary that he take his products down to the 
town, for the Filipinos are eager enough to trade with him to go out 
to his rancheria carrying the little cloth, rice, iron, or steel that he 
is willing to take for his hard-gained produce. Perhaps the townspeople 
go out because they can drive better bargains. However that may be, 
the Negrito always gets the worst of the deal, whether in town or at 
his own home. 

HUNTING AND FISHING 

The Kogrito is by instinct, habits, and of necessity a hunter. Although 
lie has advanced somewliat beyond that stage of primitive life where 
man subsists wholly from the fruits of the chase, yet it is so necessary 
to him that were he deprived of it the existence of his race would be 
seriously threatened. Since the chase has furnished him a living for 
centuries, it is not strange that much of the ingenuity he possesses 
should be devoted to the construction of arms and traps and snares 
with which he may kill or capture the creatures of the woods and 
streams. .. His environment does not supply a great variety of game, 
but there are always deer and wild boars in abundance. Then there 
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are wild chickens and many birds which none but the Negrito would 
think of eating, and the mountain streams have a few small fish. 

It is the capture of the deer which makes the greatest demands on 
the Negrito's skill. Doubtless his first efforts in this direction were 
to lie in wait by a run and endeavor to get a shot at a passing animal. 
But this required an infinite amount of patience, for the deer has a 
keen nose, and two or three days might elapse before the hunter could 
get even a glimpse of the animal. So he bethought himself of a 
means to entrap the deer while he rested at home. At first he made 
a simple noose of bejueo so placed in the run that the deer's head 
would go through it and it would close on his nock like a lasso. But 
this was not very effective. In the first place it was necessary that the 
run be of the right width with underbrush on either side, because if the 
noose were too large the deer might ]ump through it and if too small he 
might brush it to one side. 
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The rraults of this method were so uncertain that the practice has 
fallen into disuse. Recourse is now had to the deadly "belatic." I do 
not believe that this trap, which is common nearly all over the Philip- 
pines, is original with the Negrito. It is probably the product of the 
Malayan brain. A trap almost identical with this and called "belantav" 
is described by Mr. Abraham Hale^ as belonging to the Sakai of the 
Malay Peninsula, whom the Philippine Negrito resembles in many ways. 
The similarity between the two words "belatic" and "belantay" is 
apparent. In Ilokano and Pampanga this trap is called "balantic," 
accented, like the Sakai term, on the last syllable. In Tagalog and 
Bisayan the letter "n" is dropped and tlie word is pronounced "be-lat'-ie." 
Mr. Hale does not state whether the word is Sakai or is borrowed from 
the Malaj'. But according to Clifford and Swettenham's Malay Dic- 
tionary the pure Malay term is "helante," which, as it is even more 

1 JouriiBl Anth. Inst. Oreat Britain and Ireland, vol. IS. 
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similar to tht ttmih iii uw m the PI ilippin put'^ iii tiid ta the 
doubt LOii(,einirig the orit,m rt the word 

iht, I latic (on'dstB of t long airow or ^pear whiLh is \u\ n with 
all the force of a drawn bou^h or other pictt, ot spiingv wood across 
tJu jath ot tht, iiiinnl whuh itukes the cord releisiiig the spring 
(Sr, fig 1 ) 

When the atring C i stiuck it pwUs the movable img & iileating E 
whKh immediatth Aii-b up rckisiiig the string I ind htnee the spring 
r The speai which is usually tied to the end of the spring though 
it ina> simph rest igimst it unmediatLly hounds foiward impaling 
the animal The sfrmg la either driven into the s^round or if firml> 
held between th two upiight-. T Tins trap i" almost imirnlh 
suecessful 

Wild chickens inl 1 ud-, art taught with irapl pr na trip' The 
hungr\ bird tugfTin^t it in innoKnt ippeiiniig pieci of food releaa t, a 
spnug which chokLS him to death The noo«e snare for catehmg wild 
chickens invented 1 a the Christianized natives is ilsc us^d to some ■^trnt 
1 ^ the \cgritis Thi^ trap consi'its of a lot of mill noosfs of rittan or 
bejnco so amnged on a long piece of eane that isaiated h> pegs driven 
into the giound they retain an upright position This is arranged m 
convex form again'it a will or thicket of underbrush so that a bird enn 
not entei the ?pace thus inclosed except ly way of the trap In this 
inclosed area is placed a tame cock whose crowing attracts the ^ild 
I Th latter spoiling for a fight makes for the noiay challenger 
ml runs his head through a noose whiih diaws the tighter the more he 
strugglea 

'I"}ie Negrito, as has been said, is remarkably ingenious in the con- 
struction of arrows. Those with which he hunts the deer are provided 
with cruelly liarbed, detachable iron point. (Figs. 8, 0. Fl. XLIT.) 
When the animal is struck the ])oint leaves the shaft, unwiuding a 
long woven coil with which the two are fastened together. The barbs 
prevent the point from tearing out of the flesh and the dangling shaft 
catches on the underbrush and serves to retard the animal's flight. 
In spite of this, however, the stricken deer sometinies gets away, proh- 
ablv to die a lingering death with the terrible iron point deeply imbedded 
in its flesh. A similar arrow is mentioned by De Quatrefages as having 
been found hy Man among fhe Mineopies of the Andamans.' 

The arrows which are used to kill smaller animals and birds have 
variously shaped iron heads without barbs. {Figs. 10, 11, 13, 13, 
PI. XTjIT.) TTowever. in shooting small birds a bamboo arrow is used. 
One end is split a little way, 5 or 6 inches, into three, four, or five 
sections. These are sharpened and notched and are held apart by 
small wedges securely fixed by wrappings of cord. If the bird is not 
' Pygmlos, p. 111. 
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impaled on one of the sharp points it may be held in the fork. (Figs- 
■;. :!, 4, IM. XJjII.) The iisli arrows have long, slender, notched iron 
points ronghly resembling a square or cylindrica! file. The points are 
from 4 to 8 inches in length, Sometimes they are provided with small 
barbs. (Figs. 5, 6,7, Pi. XUl.) 

Tho Negritos of Zambales are not so expert in the use of bows and 
arrows as their daily use of tbo.°e weapons would seem to indicate. 
They seldom miss the larger animals at close range, but arc not so 
\\.)cky in shooting at small objects. I bave noticed that they shoot more 
accurately upward into the trees than horizontally. For instance, a boy 
of 10 would repeatedly shoot mangoes out of a tree, biit when I posted a 
mark at 30 yards and offered a prize for the best shot no one could 
hit it. 

The Negritos usually hunt in bands, and, because they have little 
else to do and can go out and kill a doer almost any time, they do not 
resort much to the use of traps. A long line of thirty men winding down 
the path from their village, all armed with bows twice their height 
and a handful of arrows, their naked bodies gleaming in the early 
morning sun, presents a truly novel sight. They have with them five 
or six half-starved dogs. When the haunts of the deer are reached, a 
big gully cutting through the level table-land, thick with cane and 
underbrush through which a tiny stream finds its way, half a dozen 
boys plunge into the depths with tho dogs and the rest walk along 
either side or Jie in wait at runs. The Negritos in the thicket yell 
continually and beat the brush, but the dogs are silent until game is 
scented. Then the cries of the rnnnors are redoubled and the din warns 
those lying in wait to be alert. Presently from one of the many runs 
leading out of the ravine a deer appears and, if there happens to bo 
a Negrito on the spot, gets an arrow. But, unless vitally wounded, 
on he goes followed by the dogs, which never give up the chase of a 
wounded deer. When a deer is killed it is hung up in a tree and the 
Inmt proceeds. 

Sometimes the thick canebrakes along the river beds are beaten up 
in this way, or the lightly timbered mountain ravines; for the Negrito 
knows that the deer lie in a cool, sheltered place in the daytime and 
come forth to browse only at night. On clear, moonlight nights thoy 
Fometimes attempt to stalk the deer while grazing in the open field, but 
are not usually successful. Quite often in the chase a long rope net, 
resembling a fish net but much coarser and stronger, is placed in 
advance of the beating party in some good position where the deer is 
likely to mn if started up. These are absolutely sure to hold the deer 
should the unfortunate animal run into them — a thing which does not 
happen often. 

The Negritos are tireless in the chase. They will hunt all ilny with- 
out eating, unless they happen to run across some wild fruit. Women 
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frequently take part, especially if dogs are scarce, and tliey run through 
the brush yelping to imitate the dogs. But they never carry or use 
the bows and arrows. T!iis seems to he the especial privilege o£ the 
men. Boys from an early age are accustomed to their use and always 
take part in the hunt, sometimes performing active service with their 
little hows, but girls never touch them. Not infrequently the runners 
in the brash emerge carrying wild pigs which they have scareii up and 
killed, and if, by chance, a big snake ia encountered, that ends the 
hunt, for the capture of a python is an event. The snake is killed and 
carried in triumph to the village, where it furnishes a feast to all the 
inhabitants. 

This sketch of hunting would not he complete without mention of a 
necessary feature of every successful hunt— the division of the spoils. 
When the hunt is ended the game is carried back to the village before 
the division is made, provided the hunters are a(l from the same place. 
If two or more villages have hiinted together the game is divided in 
the field. A bed of green rushes or cane is made on which the animal 
is placed and skinned. This done, the head man of the party, or the 
most important man present, takes a small part of the entrails or 
heart, cuts it into fine bits and scatters the pieces in all directions, at 
the same time chanting in a monotone a few words which mean 
"Spirits, we thank you for this successful hunt. Here is your share 
of the spoils." This is done to feed and appease the spirits which the 
Negritos believe inhabit all places, and the ceremony is never neglected. 
Then the cutting up and division of the body of the animal takes 
place. The head and breast go to the man who first wounded the 
deer, and, if the shot was fatal, he also receives the backbone— this 
always goes to the man who fired the fatal shot. One hind quarter 
goes to the owner of the dog which scared up the deer, and the rest is 
divided as evenly as possible among the other hunters. Every part is 
utilized. The Negritra waste nothing that could possibly serve as food. 
The two hunts I accompanied were conducted in the manner I have 
related, and I was assured that this was the invariable procedure. 
, The mountain streams of the Negrito's habitat do not furnish many 
fish, but the Negrito labors assiduously to catch what he can. In the 
larger streams he principally employs, after the manner of the Christian- 
ized natives, the bamboo weir through which the water can pass but the 
fish can not. In the small streams he builds dams of stones which he 
covers with banana leaves. Then with bow and arrow he shoots the 
fish in the clear pool thus formed. Not infrequently the entire course 
of a creek will be changed. A dam is first made below in order to 
stop the passage of the fish, and after a time the stream is dammed 
at some point above in such a way as to change the current. Then, as 
the water slon-lv runs out of the part thus cut off, any fish remaining 
are easily caught. 
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Chapter V 



AMUSEMENTS 



; game was the oniy tiling observed among the Negritos 
of Zambales which had the slightest resemhlance to a game. Even 
the children, who are plajfnl enough at times, find other means of 
amusing themselves than by playing a systematic game recognized as 
such and having a distinct name. However, they take up the business 
of life, the quest for food, at too early an age to allow time to hang 
heavy, and hence never feel the need of games. Probably the fascina- 
tion of bow and arrow and the desire to kill something furnish diversion 
enough for the boys, and the girls, so far as I could see, never play at all. 
The game of dice, called " sa'-ro," is univei'sal. Instead of the 
familiar dots the marks on the small wooden cubes are incised lines 
made with a knife. These lines follow no set pattern. One pair of 
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In thfir lovt for music and thoir skill iu dancing Negritos betray 
other striking Negroid character isties. Their music is still of the most 
primitive type, and their instruments are crude. But if their notes 
are few no fault can be found with the rhythm, the chief requisite for 
an accompaniment to a dance. Their instruments are various. The 
simple Jew's-harp cut from-a piece of bamhoo and the foiir-hoied flutea 
(called "ban'-sic") made of mountain cane (figs, fi, 7, P!. XLYl) arc 
very common hut do not rise to the dignity of dance instruments, 
Raiely a bronze gong (fig 1 PI XLM) probably of Chinese make, has 
made its wav into Ntgnto hands ind i'' highly prized, but these are 
not numtrou^^m fact none was seen m the northern region, hut in. 
southern Zambak^ and Batian tht> are occasionally used in dances. 
The mo^t ccmmon instrument i'- the lamhoo violin.' (Fig. S, PI. XLVI.) 
It IS easy to mike for the mitenals ari, ready at hand. A section of 
bamboo with a ]oiut at each end and i couple of holes cut in one side 
fumi hes the bod\ \ rude neck with pegs is fastened to one end and 
three abaci strings of different sizeb are attached. Then with a small 
bow of abaca fiber the instrument is ready for use No attempt was 
made to wiite down the music which was evolved from this instrument. 
It consisted merely m the constant lepetition of foui notes, the only 
vanition being an occasional change of key, but it wa& performed in 
excellent time 

Rude guitars are occasionalli found imong the Negritos. They are 
male of two pieec* of wood one is hollowed out and has a neck carve<l 
at one end and a flat piece is glued to this with gum. The^se instru- 
ments have six strings. If a string breaks or becomes useless it is only 
a question of cutting down a banana stalk and stripping it for a new 
one. These guitars and violins are by no means common, though nearly 
every village possesses one. The ability to play is regarded as an 
accomplishment. A stringed instrument still more primitive is made 
from a single section of bamboo, from which two or three fine strips 
of outer bark are split away in the center but are still attached at the 
ends. These strips are of different lengths and are held apart from 
the body and made tight with little wedges. {Figs. 4, 5, PI. XLVI.) 
Another instrument is made by stretching fiber strings over bamboo 
tubes, different tensions producing different tones. (Figs. 8, 9, PI. 
XLVI.) These simpler instruments are the product of the Negrito's 
own brain, but they have probably borrowed the idea of stringed violins 
and guitars from the Christianized natives. 

The Negritos of the entire territory have but two songs, at least so 
they affirmed, and two were all I heard. Strange as it may seem, at 
least one of these is found at both the extreme ends of the region. An 
extended acquaintance with them might, and probably would, reveal 
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more songs, but they are reluctant to sing before white men- One of 
these songs, called " du-nn-ra," is a kind of love song. Owing to the 
extreme embarrassment of the performer I was able to hear it only by 
going into my t«nt where 1 could not see the singer. It consisted of a 
great many verses — was interminable, in fact. 

The second of the two songe was called "tal-bun'." This is sting on 
festive occasions, especially when visitors come. The words arc impro- 
vised to suit the occasion, but the tune and the manner of rendering 
never vary. 

Five or six men, each holding with one hand the Hewing end of the 
breechcloth of the one in front or with the hand on his shoulder and 
the other hand shading the mouth, walk slowly about a circle in a 
crouching posture, their eyes always cast on the ground. Presently 
the leader strikes a note, which he holds as long as possible and which 
the others take up as soon as he has sounded it. This is kept up a 
few minutes, different tones being so sounded and drawn out as long 
as the performers have breath. The movement becomes more rapid 
until it is nearly a run, when the performers stop abruptly, back a few 
steps, and proceed as before. After they have about exhausted the 
gamut of long-drawn "O's" they sing the words, usiially a plea for some 
favor or gift, being first sung by the leader and repeated after him by 
the chorus. I did not get the native words of the song I heard, but it 
was translated to me as follows : 

We are singing to the American to show him what we uan do; perhaps if we 
sing well he will give us some rice or some cloth. 

The words are repeated over and over, with only the variation of 
raising or lowering the tone. At intervals all the performers stop and 
yell at the top of their voices. Sometimes a person on the outside of 
the circle will take up the strain on a long-held note of the singers. 
This song also serves for festive occasions, such as weddings. (See 
PI. XLVTT.) 

DANCING 

Dancing forms tlie chief amusement of the Negritos and allows an 
outlet for their naturally exuberant spirits. I had no more than set 
up camp near the first rancheria I visited than I was entertained by 
dancing. Among the Negritos helping me was one with an old violin, 
and as soon as a place was cleared of brush and the tent was up he 
struck up a tune. Whereupon two or three youngsters jumped out 
and performed a good imitation of a buck-and-wing dance. However, 
dancing is not generally indulged in by everybody, but two or three 
in every rancheria are especially adept at it. Aside from the gen- 
eral dances, called " ta-Ii'-pi," which consist of a series of heel-and-toe 
movements in excellent time to the music of violin or guitar, and 
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which are performed on any occasion such as the setting up of my tent, 
there are several mimetic dances having a special character or meaning. 
Such are the potato dance, the bee dance, the torture dance, the lover's 
dance, and the d\ie! dance. (See Pl-^ XLVIII XLIX.) 

Tllii POTATO DANCE OR PIN V CAMOTB 

Only one person takes part m the potito dance. At first the per- 
former leaps into the open space an 1 dances around in a circle, clapping 
his hands as if warming up, the usuil preliminary to all the dances. 
Presently in pantomime he finds a potato patch, and goes through the 
various motions of digging the potatoes, putting them in a sack, and 
throwing the sack over his shoulder, all Uie time keeping close watch 
to prevent his being caught in the act of stealing. He comes to the 
brush fence which surrounds every " caingin," draws his bolo, cuts his 
way through, and proceeds until he comes to a river. This is signifi- 
cant as showing that the potato patch he is robbing does not belong to 
anyone in his own village but is across a river which he must pass on 
his way home. He sotmds for deep water with a stick. It is too deep, and 
he tries another place. Here ho loses his footing, drops his sack, and 
the swift current carries it beyond his reach. While going through the 
various motions necessary to depict these actions the movement of the 
dance is kept up, the body bent forward in a crouching position, the 
feet leaving the ground alternately in rapid motion but never out of 
time with the music. Such agility and tirelessness one could scarcely 
find anywhere else. 

THE BEE DANCE, OR PINA PA-NI-LAN 

This dance is also performed by one person and in a similar manner 
as the potato dance. A piece of cloth tied to a pole serves as a nest 
of bees. The performer dances around the circle several times ; presently 
he spies the nest and approaches slowly, shading his eyes for a better 
view. Having satisfied himself that he has really made a find, he lights 
a smudge, goes through the motion of climbing the tree, and in hold- 
ing the smudge under the nest he is stung several times and has to 
retreat. This is repeated until all the bees are smoked out and the 
honey is gathered. Then comes a feast in which, drunk with honey, 
he becomes hilarious. 

THE TOETtiEE DANCE 

This dance, which commemorates the capture of an enemy, is performed 
in much the same manner as the "talbun" except that there is no song 
connected with it. The captive is bound to a stake in the center and 
a dozen men circle slowly around him, in the same manner as already 
described, one hand over the mouth and uttering long-drawn notes. 
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Ihe movement bccomts tistti and fxsttr until it con iste wholly }t 
frenzied leaps and the performeis worked up to the proper pitch 
draw their bobs close m on their victim and sUsh him to piects 

When executed at night m the light of a bonfire thi!! dance i« nioit 
grotesque and terrible The naUl bhck bodi e gleaming m th fiie 
the blood c irdlmg jells anl the dcmoniical figureb of the howling 
leaping dancei« lemmi one of the Indian war dancei 

The dance seoms to he a lelic of more haihaious da>s wh n the 
Vegntos were in tiuth bi-\agcf> The^ saj thit they nevti kill a 
prisoner m this manner now but that when thc^ find it ne -,tr> to 
put 1 man to death thej do it m the (mck st manner j.o'.'. I h with a 
single bbw of the knife (See Tl L ) 

THE LOYEIiS' DANCE 

As might be expected, a man and a woman take part in the lovers" 
dance. The women are not such energetie and tireless dancers as the 
men, and in the lovers' dance the woman, although keeping her feet 
moving in time to the music, performs in an indolent, passive manner, 
and does not move from the spot wliere she begins. But the man 
circles about her, casting amorous glances, now coming up quite close, 
and then backing away again, and at tiuies clapping his hands and 
going through all sorts of evolutions as if to attract the woman. This 
sort of thing is kept up until one or both are tired. 

THE DUEL DANCE 

The duel dance is by far the most realistic and interesting of any of 
the Negrito dances. Aa the name suggests, the dance is performed by 
two men, warriors, armed with bows and arrows and bolos. An oblong 
space about 8 feet in width and 15 feet long serves as an arena for the 
imaginary conflict. After the musician has got well into his time the 
performers jump into either end of the space with a whoop and a 
flourish of weapons, and go through the characteristic Negiito heel- 
and-toe movement, all the time casting looks of malignant hate at each 
other but each keeping well to his end of the ring. Then they advance 
slowly toward each other, swinging the drawn bow and arrow into play 
as if to shoot, then, apparently changing their minds or the opportunity 
not being good for a death shot, they withdraw again to the far ends 
of the ring. Advancing once more each one throws the drawn how and 
arrow upward, then toward the ground, calling heaven and earth to 
witness his vow to kill the other. Presently one gets a favorable oppor- 
tunity, his bowstring twangs, and his opponent falls to the ground. 
The victor utters a cry of triumph, dances up to tiie body of his fallen 
foe, and cuts off the head with his bolo. He beckons and erics out to 
the relatives of the dead man to come and avenge the deed. Nobody 
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appearing, he hears aloft the head of the enemy, shouting exultingly and 
triumphantly as if to taunt them to respond. Still no one comeB. 
Then ait«r waiting and listening for a time he replaces the head with 
the trunk and covers the hody over with leaves and dirt. This ends 
the dance. Ordinarily it requires fifteen minutes for the full per- 
formance. During this time the one who hy previous arrangement was 
to lie the victor never lor a single instant pauses or loses step. 
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Chapter VI 



GENERAL SOCIAL LIFE 



THE CHILD 



I was unable to learn anything in support of Montano's statement 
that immediately after the birth of a child the mothor rushes to a 
river with it and plunges into the cold water.^ On the contrary, the 
child is not washed at all until it is several days old, and the mother 
does not go to the stream until at least two days have elapsed. It is 
customary to bury the placenta. The birth of a child is not made 
the occasion of any special festivity. The naming is usually done on 
the day of birth, but it may be done any time within a few days. It 
is not common for the parents of the child to do the naming, though 
they may do so, but some of the old people of the tribe generally gather 
and select the name. Names of trees, objects, animals, places near 
which the child was born, or of certain qualities and acts or deeds all 
furnish material from which to select. For instance, if a child is 
horn under a guijo tree he may be called "Guijo;" a monkey may be 
playing in the tree and tlie child will.be named "Barac" (monkey) ; or 
if the birth was during a heavy rain the child may be called "Layos" 
(flood). Usually the most striking object near at hand is selected. 
Like most primitive peoples, the Negritos use only one name- If the 
child is sickly or cries very much, the name is changed, because the 
Negritos believe that the spirit inhabiting the place where the child 
was bom is displeased at the choice of the name and takes this means 
of showing its displeasure, and that if the name is not changed tlie 
child will soon die. 

Apparently no distinction is juade between the names for the two 
sexes. The child may be given the name of the father, to whose; name 
the word "pan," meaning elder, is prefixed for the sake of distinction. 
For instance, if a man named Manya should have either a sou or a 
daughter the child might be called Manya, and the father would hence- 
forth be known as Pan-Manya. This practice is very common, and 
when names like Pan-Eenandoc, Fan-Turico, and Pan-Pal aijuan' are 
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eneoimtCTed it may be regarded as a certainty that the owners of these 
names have children of the same name without the prefix. Although 
one may change his name at any time of life, if the years of infancy 
are safely passed, no change is likely to be made. 

It is regarded as a sign of disrespect to address elders or superiors 
by name. The word "pan" alone is frequently used. Relatives are 
addressed by the term which shows the relationship, as "anac" (son), 
and names arc used only when speaking of persona and seldom if ever 
when speaking to them. 

Parents seem to have great affection for their children, but exact 
obedience from them. Punishment is inflicted for small offenses, strik- 
ing with the hand being the usual method. I have never seen a switch 
used. Sometimes, as in cases of continual crying, the child is severely 
pinched in the face or neck. Children also exhibit great affection for 
their parents; this continues through iife, as is shown in the care which 
the aged receive at the hands of their juniors. {See Pis. LI et seq.) 

MARRIAGE 

Whatever differences th le mi) ht m the minner of conluttmg the 
I rchminiries to a wedding and of performing the ceiemon} there is ont 
featuie that nt^ei varies the gift of some articles ot valuL from the 
prospeeti\e bridegroom to the parents ot the girl he wishet. to mirr) 

ii\ith the Negritos a daughter is regarded as an asset ol '■o much 
\aluc not to be paited with until that pnct, is paid and while she la 
allowed some freedom m the choice of a hu band paiental pies urt 
usually ioices her to th highest bidder 

Ihc following lb the custoniiri protc lurt The joung nnn who 
wishes to mirrj ind has found a girl to --uit him mfoims his parents 
of the tact He hit prjbably already talked the mattei over with th 
111 though not necLSsaiilv so Ihe iffair is discus ed m the family 
of the suitor the mam topic being how much the girl is worth md 
liow mmh they can afford to paj Ihen either the smtor or some lela 
tuo acting for him goes to the pirents of the girl to ask if the suit w 1! 
be favorably eonsidered If it will they return and a lew da}s later 
go igam Kiiing presents ot tolaeco miize be]uco knives cbth 
forest pioducts or anything else thev m\y happen to have If these 
gift'' aie el uffieient ^alue tx) compensate the father fjr the loss of 
his girl he gives his consent Value is determmel b> the attractive 
ness ot a girl and henec the probabiht) of h r making a good match 
also h^) her health and strength as wimen are good work rs on the 
little ftrms If the tiist gifts di not com up to the d manl ot the 
girls ].arents the wedding can not take place until the amount lacking 
It, mad up \t to the nione^ value of these gifts I have lein told 
different things by Negritos m different viliig s the villi s given 
iingin^, ±rom [ ^ t 10 ].is s ■i.a i matter f tact th means 
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nothing, ior tlie JS'egiito's idea of value as measured by pesos is extremely 
vague; but there is no doubt that the gifts made repreaent almost all 
the wealth of which a young man and his family can boast. 

This system of soiling girls, for that is what it amounts to, is carried 
to an extreme by parents who contract their daughters at an early age 
to the parents of some hoy, and the children are regarded as man and 
wife, though of course each remains with the parents until the age of 
puberty is reached. Whether or not the whole payment is made in the 
beginning or only enough is paid to bind the bargain, 1 do not know, 
but I do know that cases of this kind may be met with frequently among 
the Negritos of Pinatuho, who give as an excuse that the girl is thus 
protected from being kidnaped by some neighboring tribe, the relatives 
of the boy making common cause with those of the girl in case anything 
like this should happen. It seems more likely, however, that the con- 
tract is simply a desire on the pai-t of the parents of tlie girl to come 
into early possession of the things which are paid for her, and of the 
parents of the boy to get her cheaper than they could by waiting until 
she was of marriageable age. This practice is not met with in south- 
ern Zambales and Bataan, where marriage does not seem to partake so 
loucb of the nature of a sale but where presents are nevertheless matle 
to a girl's parents. 

If it happens that there is a young man in the girl's family who is 
seeking a wife in that of the boy, an even exchange may be made and 
neither family has to part with any of its possessions. I was told also 
that in lieu of other articles a young man might give a relative to the 
bride's family, who was to remain as a sort of slave and work for his 
master until he was ransomed by payment of the necessary amount; 
or he might buy a person condemned to death and turn him over at 
an increased price, or sell children stolen from another barrio. As a 
hridc may bo worth as much as 500 pesos and a slave never more than 
40 pesos, it would seem necessary to secure several individuals as pay- 
ment. This was told me more than once and in different villages, but 
I was unable to find any examples, and am forced to conclude that if 
it ever was the practice, it is no longer so, at least among the "conquistas." 
As to the true savages, still lurking in the inmost recesses of the Zam- 
bales mountains, I am unable to say. The question of slavery among 
Negritos is reservid to another chapter. 

lUCE CEREMONY 

All the preliminaries having been satisfactorily attended to, it remains 
only to perform the ceremony. This proceeding varies in different 
sections from practically no ceremony at all in the Pinatuho region to 
a rather complicated perfonnjinec around Suhig and Olongapo. In 
some of the northern villages, when the matter of payment has been 
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an ingtd, a tta&t mii daucmg Uhuallj follow m which ail tho relatives 
ot both limiiies participate, and after this the couple go to their own 
houfto iheie niaj bt two teast* on suLceeding daju, one given by the 
partnts of the bo) to the relatives of tht giil, and vne versa. If only 
one least is givtu both timiliea contribute equallj m the matter of 
food No single act can be pointed out a^ uonstituting a ceremony. 
In othtr places, especiiily it Labij m ind Agho, near Santa F^ an 
exchange of food between the pair is a nece^sar\ part of the j crfomiince 
i mat iB plated on the ground and m the center is set a dish of 
cooked lice or eome other fool fhc pair scat themselves on eithei 
side ot the ditih f lemg each other while all the relatives and spectators 
crowd around Ih man takes a smiil piece ot the food and places 
it in the mouth of the girl ind '.he doe* th* same foi thB man At this 
happy coneluiion ol the affair all the people around give a great shout 
bometimes the girl leapi to her feet and runs away pursued b> her 
husband who eills aftfir her to stop ihis she does att«r a httie and 
the two return together or the) miy take a boml oe tube used for carry 
mg watir ind bet off to the iivei tD bring watci for the others to 

Ir I k th ih performing m unison the first ict of labor of their married 
life 

I WT iortunite enough to witness a ceremonj where the exchange of 
food WIS the inipoitant teature In this in=!tanee a piece of brown 
bread which I was about to throw awa^ served as tlie wedding cake It 
seems that the girl hil leen contracted bv her parents when verj 
\oung to a mm old enough to be her father and when the time for the 
weddin^ arrived she refused to have anjtbmg to do with it For two 
years she hal resisted entreaties and threits dibpla\mg more force jf 
will tlian one would expect from a Negrito girl of 15 The man had 
paid 1 large pnce for her-^'OO pesos he said — and the girls parents 

hi not have it to return to liim It was sugge ted that if we made her 
some presents it might induce her to iield bhe was presented with 
enough cloth for two or three camisas and sajas a mirroi and a string 
of hpids and she hnallj give in unwilling assent to the entreaties of 
her relitnes and the ceremony wis performed in the manner alread\ 
described Vt the conclusion a lell went up fiom the assembh and 
I at the requeit of the capitan fired three fibtol shots into the air 
Eveiybodj seemed satisfied except the poor girl who still wept furtively 
over her new tieisurtt. bome days later however when I saw her she 
appeared to be reconcilcKl to her fate, and was happy in the possession 
of more valuables than any other woman in the rancheria. 

HEAD CEliEMONT 

In the Bouthoru raneherias a bamboo platform is erected 20 or 30 
feet high, witli a ladder leading up to it from the ground. On the 
day fixed for the marriage the groom, accompanied by his parents, goes 
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to the house of the bjide and asks ior her. They are usually told that 
she has gone away, but some small gifts are sufficient to have her pro- 
duced, and the whole party proceeds to tlie place of marriage. Here 
bride and groom mount the ladder— some accounts say the bride is 
carried up by her prospective father-in-law. 

An old man of the tribe, and, if the platform be large enough, also 
the parents of the pair, go up and scjuat down in the rear. The bride 
and bridegroom also squat down facing caiAi other, and the old man 
comes forward and knocks their heads together. 1 was told at Subig 
that only the bride and groom mount the platform and seat them- 
selves for a talk, the relatives remaining below facing each other 
with drawn weapons. If by any chance the pair can not agree, it 
means a fight But if they do agree, they descend from the platform 
and the head bumping completes the ceremony. This is an extremely 
unlikely story, probably the product of Malayan imagination. 

" LEPtIT," OR HOME COMING 

After the ceremony has been performed the newly wedded pair return 
to the home of the girl's parents where they remain a few days. When 
the husband possesses enough gifts for his bride to fulfill the require- 
ments of the leput that important event takes place. 

Although the writer heard repeated accounts of this ceremony in 
southern Zambales he never had an opportunity to witness it. However, 
the leput is described as foDows by Mr. C. J. Cooke, who saw it in 



The biidp had already left the Iioiiip of her iiiothoi' and formed the epiitei' 
uf a group parsing tlirougli a grove of heavy tiiuher with very little underbrush. 
The evening sun tast strange shadows on the weird procession as it moved snake- 
like along the narrow path. 

Occasionally there would be short stops, when the bride would squat to receive 
some bribes or tokens from her husband, his relatives, or friends. Nor would she 
move until she received something each time she elected to stop. 

Clad in a bright-red breeeheloth and extra-high silk hat was tlie capitfin who 
headed the procession. He carried a ailver-lieaded cane. Next in order came 
some of the elders of both sexes. Then came the bride attended by four women 
and closely followed hy her husband, who also had a like number of nttendanta. 
Last came the main body, all walkinft in single file. Two musicians were con- 
tinually executing a running dance from one end of the procession to the other 
and always keeping time with their crude drums or copper gongs, the noise 
of which could be heard for miles around. Whenever they {>assed the bride 
they would hold the instruments hijjh in the air, leaping and {,'yrating at their 
best. When the bride would squat the dancers would even increase their 
efforts, running a little way to the front and returning to the bride as if 
endedvoring to induce her to pi'ocecd. it did not avail, for ulie would not move 
till she received some trinket. 

In crossing streams or other ob'^tacles the bride was carried ti^' Iier f.ither- 
in-law; the bridegroom was carried by one of his attendants. Picienfly they 
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irined at a cittical spot This is the pHee wheie many a man his to let his wife 
itturn to htt mother for here it is the biide ninta to see how many pieaents are 
coming to her If satisfied she goes on lu this case theie was a shortage and 
ticryhody became excited The husband huddled to the sidt of his bnde and 
li oked into her face with a lery pitiful espreasion as if pleading «itli liei to eon 
Imue But she wa'* finn In a few minuteis several people formed a circle and 
commenced dincing m the aame way is at then religious ceremony, and clnnting 
Ion and ^olemnlj m idmomtion to the hu'>band s paieiitn and fuends to give 
jiresents to the bride This nas repeated several times, when there came a lull 
Ihe bride was still iiim in her opinion that the amount offered was msuflicient 
I had supplied iniself «ith some cheap jewelry, and a few timkets satisfied hei 
desiies, so the 'music again ^tnited Louder it became— wilder— resounding 
with a thousand echoes and a& the nude bodies of the Negritos glided at lightning 
speed from the glaie of one toithlight to the othei with no word uttered but a 
lontmual clangor of the metil gongs one thought that here was a dance of devils 

In due time we came to a place m the path that was bordered on eithei side 
by small sttips of bamboo about 5 feet long with both points sticking in the 
giound resembling cioquet artheu ^i-s. on either side When the bnde arrived 
there she squatted and her maids commenced to robe her in a new gown (il la 
Bihpina) o\er the one she already had on She then contmued to anothei 
similar place and donned a aev. robe over those already on This was lepeated 
tnice «hen she irrivd at i tiiumphal ainh Ihere she donned a leiy gaudv 
diess consisting of led waist and blue akiit mth a laige led handkerchief as a 
wedding veil 

Rejoicing in hei live complete diesses one ovei the other she pishtd through 
the iroh and again squatted Meanwhile a fiie was built midway between the 
irch and a structure speciallj prepared for the couple All present except those 
waiting on the groom and bnde joined in a dance iroiind the ftre ehanting glee 
tullv and keeping time with hands lud feet 

All at once the circle divided just in front of the arch two persons on opposite 
sides joined hands overhead The bride now stood up immediately her father 
in Ian caught her in his aims lan under the human aich and deposited her 
gently in the house of his son When the husband, from wheie he was squatting 
under the arch saw his bride safely laid in his house his joy knew no bounds 
^ith a yell he leaped up swinging his unsheathed bolo o\er his head and in a 
frenz> jumped ovei the hie passed thriugh the human arch and with a hnat 
^ell threw his aims aiound his mfe in a long embi ice 

The ceremony as above desciibed tontams many details which I did 
not mtet with m ZambaiLS, Imt the mam ftature, the fitting down of 
tb }iiid to imnL hi_i ^'i^ts, ]~ thi =ime 

POLYGAMY AND DIVORCE 

As might bo expected among the Negritos, a man may marry as 
many wives as he can buy. Hie inability to provide the necessary things 
for her purchase argues against his ability to provide food for her. 
Hence it is only the well-to-do that can afford the luxury of more than 
one wife. Usually this practice is confined to the capitan or head man 
of the tribe, and even he seldom has more than two wives, but one 
case was noticed in the village of Tagiitil, where one man had seven. 
At Cabayan the eapiti'm had two wives, a curly-haired one and a straight- 
haired one, the latter the daughter of Filipinos who had taken up 
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their abode with the Kegritos. {Soe PI. LV.) Polygamy is Ltllowed 
throughout tlie Negrito territory. It is not imcommon for a man to 
marrj Meters or a widfw ir 1 hei di ght r Jlinnge b twe n Hood 
rehtivis is prohibited 

Dnorce is not very commm with tht NLgritos in Zaiibales Theie 
aeem'' to be i 'fentiniLnt agaiirit it If a man is powcrtul enousfh In. 
maj dnoiLe his wife but if he loet. so for any other reason than 
d^ertion or unfaithfulness her itlatiTet, ire likeh to make a personil 
mattei of it ind eiuse trouHe \. man and his witt mi) ^stpirate 1j\ 
mutual ■xgiL mtnt and that of their families In suth a oise whatexer 
jroprrt^ thev maj h^v^, is diuled tq iilh lut the mtther takcb tho 
chddren 

A more freqient occuircncc than that howevLi lo the ksertion of 
her husbind b^ i woman who ha& found somt (ne of greater attractiont. 
elsewhere probably m another rincheria but even th iso cases itl rirt 
If it l'^ pjfiible to itich the off nder th new hnsbind will hive to pa^ 
up otheiwiie it is neceasari for the woman s paitnta to pai bick to 
the injured husband all that he has paid for her Bnt if the off ndtr 
is eaught and is found to be unable t> pa> the ncee s»r> priL the 
penilt^ 1-, death In anv event thf hustind" mf^rtsts ait h«irded 
He can either reco\er on hi& m^e tment or get rp\enge 



Notwithstanding the repeated statennaits of travelers that Negritos 
bury their dead under their houses, which are then abandoned, nothing 
of this kind was met in Zambales, and Mr. Cooke did not see it in 
Bataan. He says that in the latter province the body is placed in a 
coffin made by hollowing out a tree, and is buried in some high spot, 
but there is no regular burying ground. A rude slied and a fence are 
built to protect the grave. 

In Zambales any spot may be selected. The body is wrapped up 
in a mat and buried at a depth of 3 or 4 feet to protect it from dogs 
and wild boars. With their few tools such interment constitutes an 
arduous labor, 

I was unable to learn of any special ceremony performed at a burial. 
Montano says they have one, and Mr. Cooke states that all the reiativcM 
of the deceased kneel in a circle around the eofiin and sing a mournful 
monotone. The Negritos of Zambales repeatedly affirmed that they 
had no burial ceremony, 

MORALS 

I believe that many of the vices of the Negrito are due to contact 
with the Malayan to whom he is. at least in point of truthfulness, honesty, 
and temperance, far superior. It la rare that he will tell a lie unless 
he thinks he will be greatly benefited by it, and he seems not to indulge 
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in purposeless h ng as so (ft n i\} his more cmlized neighbors So 
fara^mv icquimtancc with hiiii gois I never dttecit-d an untruth t\i,ept 
one arising trom errorb of judgment 

In thiir deaUngs with each ofhtr tlitrt stllom oicur diiputti among 
the Negntoh which m itself is an evidence of their natural honesty 
With Filipinos they arc inclined to atctpt and lespect tht opinions of 
their more knowing it Ims honest patrons, and take what is offered 
for their produce with little protest It m to he feared howevei that 
as thi> rulizc tht duplicity of the Filipinos thty themselves may begin 
to practice it 

Alcoholism 13 unknown among them, but they drmk willmgij of the 
natue drinks tuhi and ' anisado" whenever it is offered them The> 
do not mikc these beverages Nowhere does it seem to hive gotten i 
hold on them, and there are no drunkards 

111 practice of smoking is followed hv Negntos of both sp'^ts, old 
and voung although thej are not such inveterate smokers as are the 
Filipinos The custom pr<\ails of smoking rou^hh made cigars of 
tobacco leaies tied up with n grass string alna\s with the lighted eni 
in the mouth After smoking i few whiffs the cigar is allowed to go 
out and the stump is tucked away m the breechcloth or behind the 
ear for future use One of these stumps may be seen somewhere about 
a Negrito it almost am time Pipes arc never used 

Very few Negntos chew betei nut and their teeth although sharp- 
ened as they are offer a pleasing contrast to the betel stained teeth 
of the averige Piliprao 

While one can not speak authontativeh m regard to relitnn of the 
sexes without i long and close study of their customs ict all the en 
dencc at hand goes to show that the Negritos as a race arc \irtuous 
especially when compared with the Christianized natives Their state 
ment that death is their penalty for adultery ik gencrilly accepted as 
true and probably is with some modifications Montano mentions it 
twice ' and he isserts further in legard to the Negritos of Bataan that 
"sexual relations outsidr of mama^e are exceedingly rare \ voung 
girl suspected of it must forever renounce the hoj e c t finding a husband ' 

In Zambales the Negritos eontmuallv assert that adultorv is punish 
able b> death but closer questioning usually brought oat the fact that 
the offenders e uild buy off if tlie^ po'^scsstd the means Montano mal ps 
the fitatenieut that m eis'' of adulteri it is the mjnred husband who 
executes the death Bcntence However the injured husband ih satisfied 
if he recovers what ht paid for his wife m the beginning In case of a 
daughter the father (xacts the pa^mtnt and onlv m case he is desti 
tute IS it iikih to gt bard with the offcndei 

It has been asseit d ilso thit theft is jmnishabk b^ itath The 
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Negritos say that if a man is caiiglit stealing and can not pay the injured 
person whatcvur he considers the value of the stolen article and the 
fine that is assessed against him, he will bo put to death. But, as a 
matter of fact, it is never done. Ho is given his time in which to pay 
his fine or someone else may pay it; and in the latter case the offender 
becomes a sort of slave and works for his benefactor. 

Murder is punishable by death. The vi«rti]n is executed in the manner 
already described in the torture dance. But murder is so rare as to 
be almost unknown. The disposition of the Negrito is peaceable and 
seldom leads him into trouble. 

Cooke ^ states that as a punishment for lighter offenses the Negritos 
of Bataan use an instrument, called "eon-de-man," which is simply 
a split stick sprung on the neck from six to twenty hours, aecordlng to 
the degree of the crime, and which is said to be very painful. Nothing 
like this was seen in Zambales. 



Notwithstanding the statements of Montano that the Negritos have 
no slaves and know nothing of slavery, the reverse is true, in Zamlialos 
at least; so say the Negritos and also the Filipinos who have spent 
several years among them. The word "a-li'-pun" is used among them 
to express such social condition. As has been stated, a man caught steal- 
ing may become a slave, as also may a person captured from another 
raneheria, a child left without support, a person under death sentence, 
or a debtor. It was also stated tliat if a man committed a crime and 
escaped a relative could be seized as a slave. It will take a long 
acquaintance with the Negritos and an intimate knowledge of their cus- 
toms to get at the truth of these statements. 

INTELLECTUAL LIFE 

The countenance of the average Negrito is not dull and passive, as 
might reasonably be expected, but is fairly bright and keen, more so 
than the average Malayan countenance. The Negrito also has a look 
of good nature — a look usually lacking in the Malayan. His knowledge 
of things other than those pertaining to his environment is, of course, 
extremely limited, but he is possessed of an intellect that is capable of 
growth under proper conditions. Ho always manifests the most lively 
interest in things which he does not understand, and he tries tfl assign 
causes for them. 

Natural phenomena he is unable to explain. When the sun sets it 
goes down behind a precipice so far off that he could not walk to it, 
but he does not know how it gets back to the east. Hain comes from 
the clouds, but he does not know how it got there except that thunder 
and lightning bring it. These things are incomprehensible to liim and 
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ho has apparently invented no stories concerning them. While thunder 
and lightning are good beeause they bring rain, yet if they are exceed- 
ingly violent he becomes afraid and tries to stop them by burning deer's 
bones, which, he sa;^, arc always efficacious. 

The mathematical knowledge of the Negritos is naturally small. They 
count on their fingers and toes, beginning always with the thumb and 
great toe. If the things they are counting are more than twenty they 
go through the process again, but never repeat the fingers without first 
counting the toes. To add they use rice or small stones. They have 
no weights or measures except those of the civilized natives, but usually 
compare things to be measured with some known object. Distance is 
estimated by the time taken to walk it, but they have no conception of 
hours. It may take from sunrise until the sun is directly overhead to 
go from a certain raneheria to another, but if asked the number of 
hours the Negrito is as likely to say three or eight as sis. They have 
no division of time l)y weeks or months, but have periods corresponding 
to the phases of the moon, to which they give names. The new moon 
is called " bay'-un bu'-an," the full moon " da-a'-na bu'-an," and the 
waning moon " may-a'-mo-a bu'-an." They determine years by the 
planting or harvesting season. Yet no record of years is kept, and 
memory seldom goes back beyond the last season. Hence the Negritos 
have no idea of age. They know that they are old enough to have 
children or grandchildren, and that is as far as their knowledge of age 
goes. To count days ahead they tie knots in a stTing of bejueo and each 
day cot off one knot. 

In regard to units of value they are familiar with the peso and other 
coins of the Philippines and have vague ideas as to their value. But 
one meets persistently the word "tael" in their estimate of the value 
of things. A tael is 5 pesos. If asked how much he paid for his wife 
a man may say "luampo tael." Where they got this Chinese term 
I do not attempt to say, unless it points to very remote commercial 
relations with the Chinese, a thing which seems incredible' 

The Negritos have developed to a high degree a sense of the dramatic, 
and they can relate a tale graphically, becoming so interested in their 
account as to seem to forget their surroundings. For instance, a head 
man was giving me one night an account of their marriage ceremony. 
He went through all the motions necessary to depict various actions, 
talking faster and louder as if warming up to his theme, his eyes spark- 
ling and his face and manner eager. 

They are much like children in their curiosity to see the white man's 
belongings, and are as greatly pleased with the gift of a trinket. Their 
expressions and actions on beholding tlii>mselves in a mirror for the 
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first time are extremely ludicrous. One man who had a goatee gazed 
at it and stroked it with feelings of pride and admiration not unmixed 
with awe. 

8UFEESTIT10NS 

It will also tokii a closo acqnair.tance to ieam much of the superstitious 
beliefs of the Negritos. Some hints have already been given in regard 
to feeding the spirits after a hunt and reasons for changing names of 
children. Other superstitions were mentioned, as the wearing of brace- 
lets and ieglets of wild boar's skin and the burning of deer's bones to 
scare away thunder. 

The basis of all the superstitious beliefs of the Negritos, what might 
else be termed their religion, is the constant presence of the spirits of 
the dead near where they lived when alive. All places are inhabited 
by the spirits. All adverse circumstances, sickness, failure of crops, 
unsuccessful hunts, are attributed to them. So long as things go well 
the spirits are not so much considered. There seems to be no particular 
worship or ofEerings to gain the good will of th^pirita, other than the 
feeding already noted, except in one particula^^ On the Tarlac trail 
between O'Donneil (Tarlac Province) and Botolan (Zambales Province) 
there is a huge blacic bowlder nliich the Negritos believe to be the 
home of one powerful spirit. Sq, far as I could learn, the belief is 
that the spirits of ail who die enter this one spirit or '"anito" who has 
its abiding place in this roek. However that may be, no Negrito, and 
in fact no Christianized native of Zambales or Tarlac, ever passes this 
rock without leaving a banana, camote. or some other article of food. 
If they do, bad luck or accidi^nt is sure to attend the trip. 

Seiior Potenciano Lesaca, the present governor of Zamliales, when 
quite young, once passed the rock and for amusement — and greatly to 
the horror of the Negritos with him — spumed it by kicking it with 
his foot and eating part of a. banana Rud throwing the rest in the 
opposite direction. The Negritos were much concerned and said that 
something would happen to him. Sure enough, before he had gone far 
he got an arrow through both legs from savage Negritos along the trail 
who could have known nothing of the occurrence. Of course this only 
strengthened the belief. There is nothing unusual about the shape of 
the stone. It is merely a large, round bowlder. 

iually considered a punishment for wrongdoing, the more 
1 coming from the supreme anito, the lesser ones from 
the lesser anitos. If smallpox visits a rancheria it is because someone 
has cut down a tree or killed an animal belonging to a spirit which 
has invoked the aid of the supreme spirit in inflicting a more severe 
punishment than it can do alone. 

For the lesser diseases there are mcdiquiUos or medicine men or women, 
17095 5 
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called " niaut^a-atiito,'" who are eallod to e>[orek(( the spirit oieatitig tlie 
disturbance. Anyone who hiis cured patients or boloDgs to a family of 
mediquillos ti&R follow the profession. There is an aversion to being 
a nieiiiquillo, altlioiigli it pays, because if a patient dies the medicine 
man who treated him is held aecountable. As a rule they are treated 
with respect, and people stand more or less in awe of them, but they have 
sometimes been killed when they failed to etfeet a cure. 

Seiior Benito Guido, a native of Botolan, who accompanied me to 
the barrio of Tagiltil as interpreter, became slightly ill while in a 
camp. The Negritos were much worked up over it. They said it was 
caused by cutting the bamboo for our carap, the spirits that owned tlic 
Itamboo being offended. 

In order that we might witness their customs in such cases, an old 
woman who practiced as "maiiga-anito" was called and offered to relieve 
the patient for a little money. A peso was given her and she bcgaji. 
Upon being asked how he was affected Seiior Guido said that he felt as 
if something was weighing him down. Of course this was the spirit, 
which had to be removed before a cure could be effected. The mafiga- 
anito danced around the patient and had him dance and turn somersaults. 
This was to make the spirit sorry he had chosen such an unstable 
abiding place. Finally she took hold of his hands, gave a mighty tug 
and then dropped back stiff. The spirit had passed from the body 
of the patient into her body. 

During all these gymnastics the other Negritos had jireserved a 
most solemn mien, but at this juncture they set to work to restore the 
stricken woman, rubbing and working her arms and legs until the spirit 
was gone. All disease is caused by spirits, which must be expelled from 
the body before a cure can be effected. 

TIse is also made of other remedies to supplement the ministrations 
of the manga-anito. Attention has been called to the string of dried 
berries, called "a-gata," which the N^ritos of Pinatubo wear around 
their necks for convenience in case of pains in the stomach. In south- 
ern Zambales what seem to be these same berries are used as a charm 
against snake bite. Here for pains in the stomach they boil a piece of 
iron in water and drink the water hot. Pieces of certain woods arc 
believed efficacious for rheumatism, and old men especially may often 
be seen with them tied around the limbs. This superstition is not far 
removed from the belief entertained in certain rural districts of the 
"United States that rheumatism may be prevented by carrying a horse 
chratnut in the pocket. The Negritos also wear such pieces of wood 
around the neck for colds and sore throat. 

Tn cases of fever a bed is made from the leaves of a plant called 
"sam'-bon," which much rpBeral)les mint, and leaves are bound to the 
affected parts. The action of these leaves is cooling. For fractures 
they use bamboo splints and leaves of a plant called "ta-cnm'-ba-o." 
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A biul tut is Lilao bouod iij) in these leaves or with tlie sap ol a tree 
culled "paii-da-ko'-kis." 

The Negritos do notliiiig for skin disease, a form of herpes, with 
which a great many are afflicted. They probably do not regard it as a 
disease. (See I'le. LVI et acq.) In case of centipede bites, if on a finger, 
tJie affected member ia thrust in the amis of a chicken, where, the Negrito 
affirms, the poison is absorbed, resulting in the death of the chicken. 

Goiter is quite common. It is said to be caused by strain from 
carrying a heavy load of camotes or other objects on the head. 

Smallpox, as has been said, is believed to be a visitation of the wrath 
of the supreme spirit, and if it breaks out in a rancheria the victim 
is left with a supply of food ajid water and the place is abandoned. 
After several days have elapsed t!:e people return cautiously, and if 
they find the patient is dead tliey go away again never to return, but 
if he has recovered they take up their abode in the rancheria. A' 
great many of the Negritos seen in Zambales liave scars of smallpox. 

The practice of blistering the body in case of sickness is very common 
in the Pinatubo region. The belief prevails with some individuals that 
in the healing up of the sore thus produced the sickness with which the 
body is afflicted will go away. Others affinned that blistering was done 
only in case of fevers, and that the pain inliicted causcil the patient to 
break out in a profuse perspiration wliich relieved tlio l'e\e]-. Tliis 
seems a more rational behef. Individuals were seen witb iis luiiuy as 
twenty scars produced in this manner. 

Aside from the anito belief, the Negritos have other superstitions. 
Cries of birds at night are especially unlucky. If a person is starting 
out on a journey and someone sneezes just as he is leaving he will 
not go then. It is regarded as a sign of disaster, and delay of an hour 
or so is net^essary in order to allow the spell to work off. 

A certain parasitic plant that much resembles yellow moss and grows 
high up in trees ia regarded as a very powerful charm. It is called 
"gay-u-ma" and a man who possesses it is called " nanara gayujna." If 
his eyes rest on a person during the new moon he will become sick at the 
stomach, but he can cure the sickness by laying hands on the affiieted 
part. 

Seiior Benito Guide says that when a young man ho was told by 
Negritos that this charm would fioat upstream. And when he oflereil 
to give a carahao for it if that were so, its power was not shown. In 
spite of this, however, the Negritos are firm believers in it, and, for 
that matter, so also are the Christianized Zambal and Tagalog. It is 
likewise thought to be of value in attracting womjm. If it is r)ibl>ed 
on a woman or is smoked and the smoke blows on her the eonfiiicst is 
complete. 
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Chapti^r VII 
SPANISH ATTEMPTS TO ORGANIZE NEGRITOS 



Tho attention of tlie Spanish Goverument was early attracted to tlic 
JSTegritos and other savages in the Philippines, and their subjection and 
conversion was the subject of many royal orders, though unfortunateJy 
iittle was accomphshed. One of the first decrees of the Gobierno 
Superior relating especially to the Negritos was that of June 13, 1S46. 
It runs substantially as follows: 

In my visits to the provinces of these Islands, having noticed, with the sym- 
pathy that th^ must inspire' in all sensitive souls, the kind of life anil thp 
privations that many of the infldel tribes, and especially the Negritos who inhabit 
the mountains, are forced to endure; and persuaded that it is a duty of all 
civilized Governments and of hiunanity itself to hetter the condition of men, who, 
hidden thus from soi-iety, will in time become extinct, victims of their customs, 
of the unhealth fulness of the rugs*d places where they live, and of our neg- 
ligence in helping them; and desirous of making them u):eful, that some day, 
influenced by the benefits of social life, they may enter the consoling pale of our 
Holy Mother, the Catholic Church, I hereby decree the follomingr 

Artici*) 1. The alcaldes and military and political governors of provinces in 
whose district there may be tribes or rancherihs of the aforesaid Negritos or of 
other infidels shall proceed with the consent of the devoted miras parrocos, whose 
charity I implore for them, through their head men or capitanes, to induce them 
to take the necessary steps to assemble in villages, lands being given for that 
purpose, in places not very near to Christian pueblos, and seeds of grain'- and 
vf^etables being furnished that they may cultivate the land. 

Art. 3. Two years after the pueblo shall have been formed the inhabitants 
thereof shall pay a moderate tribute, which shall not for the present exceed one 
real per head, the youths and children being excepted, obtaining in compensation 
the usufruct of the lands which they may liuid as their own property so long as 
they do not abandon the cultivation, being able to seil to others under the same 
conditions with the knowledge of the authority of the district. 

Art. 4. Said authorities and also the priests shall maintain the greatest zeal 
and vigilance that the Christian pueblos do not intrude on those of the infidels 
or Negritos, neither that individuals live among them nor that they harass or 
molest them on any pretext whatsoever under penalty of being punished. * * • 

Abt. 5. As I have understood that if the Negritos refuse social life it is on 
account of their being warned by the Christians wlio employ them in cutting 
wood, bamboo, and bejuco, and in the collection of other products of the woods 
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wli c1> tliej lul lb t the cl I i^ ol t1 e pio tx^a aud tl e j isticei of the pit! ■'hall 
take care that no one enters into such contracts ^ ith the Negritos without 
competent authonzat on leaving hia name i) a r „ ster in order that if he fail 
to ia\ the true lalue of the art cles sd,t sfictoij to tl e Ncg itos r m streats 
t en it il bt 1 lj c to hx tl 1] In to p se 11 e { r per 

pel alty 

Article 6 '(tatet, that— 

It shall not be necessary for the Negnto'i to eub ace tlie Cvthol c It tl but 
the priests shall go among them to exat ime their cond tion itnd loam their 
needi and teaci them the a 1 ntiges of c il life and the 1 1 portance of religion 

Arti le " profiles for a rtiort V(,rj thrte months fiom those ofticers 
m charge of such districts 

ihi all sounds \eiy well ml if curiLd out might have 'iutcetded 
in impioung the condition ot tie unfoitunatc Negrito but we cm not 
Imd thit the ] i iiiicnl officials showed gitat ^eil iii onij ly ng witli the 
oitceutive request 

On laiiuiij li 1861 a decree verj similai to this wis isaucd Ihe 
hrst part ot this decree r lated to the newly conv rted or soiuctidos 
But aiticle authorized the pro\inLial authoiitits to offer in the namt 
of tue "^tatc to Aeta and other pigans the following ilvintages m 
exchange for ^oluntarj submiasion Lile m pueblos unity of fvmilies 
concession of good lands and direction m cultivating them m the manner 
which they wi hed and which would be most pioluctne maintenance 
inl clothing tluiin;, one ^e\v lesject l;)r tl eit usige^ and ustoms so 
fir as the} dil not jppose the natural Uw to \eiv to their own wishes 
whether or not thcj should become Christtins to buy or facilitate the 
sale of their crops exemption fiom contributions and tributes for ten 
^ears and last!) government by local officials elected by themselves 
undei the direct dependenej ot the head of the province or district 

The=(e provisions were certamlj liheial enough hut they bore little 
fruit so far as the Negritos were concerned Being sent out as circulars 
to the chiefs of all provinces «uch decrees received scant attention each 
provincial head probably preferring to beli ve thit they were meant for 
some'one else Although it sounded well on paper the difficulties m the 
wa\ of successful omplime with such an ordei were many But m 
one wv, and annth i the authoriti '^ sought to reach the } ill trib s 
though it must be confessed thev were actuated rather bj a desire to 
pieserve peace m th ir provinces and to prot -ct the plainsmen fi )m the 
[.lun^cnng raids of the savages than by motives of philanthropj m 
improving the condition of the latter. 

The Negritos of Zambales were classed as eonquiatados and non- 
eonquistados, according to whether they lived in amicable relations with 
the Filipinos or stole earabaos and killed the people whenever they had 
the opportunity. The Giiardia Civil made many raids into the moun- 
tains for the purpose of punishing the predatory Negritos, and many 
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;\rf the stoiifs u-iaU-d In nlil ii.ciiiIht.-. ol' tli.it iiiihtary organization ikw 
iivmg m tin; province t'oncrming t'onflicts which thev had with the 
little black bow-aud-arrow mi'ii, who always got the woiwt of it. (rrafi- 
ually they came to see the futility of resistance. As a matter of fact 
these raids were only for the purpose of necunng food and not because 
of emnity toward the Filipinos. When a group expressed their desire 
to live peaceably in their hills they were dubbed "conquistadoa" and 
left alone so long as they behaved. The niiinber of conquistadoa grew 
and the "unconquered". retreated farther into the mountains. Carabao 
raids are very infrequent now, for tlie people disposed to make them 
are too remote from the plains and would have to pass through territory 
of the settled and peaceable Negritos, who would inform the party sent 
in pursuit. But the Constabulary has had two or three raid" of this 
kind to deal with during the past two yearh. 

Those Negritos still living in a wild state have very simple govi'rn- 
ment. Tliey simply gather around the most powerful man, whom they 
recognize as a sort of chief and whom they follow into raids on the 
plains or neighboring tribes of Negritos. But when living peaceably 
scattered through their mountains each head of a family is a small 
autocrat and rules his family and those of his sons who elect to remain 
with him. \Vhen he dies the oldest son becomes the head of the family. 
Uauaily, however, a group of families living in one locality recognizes 
one man as a capitSn. He may be chosen by the president of the 
nearest pueblo or by the Negritos themselves, who are quick to recognize 
in this way superior ability or greater wealth. The capittin settles 
disputes between families- 

The next st^p in the civilizing process is the gathering together to 
form villages. This was the end to which the Spaniards worked, but 
the process was retarded by the Christianized natives who profited by 
trade with the Negritos in forest products and who advised them to 
avoid coming under Spanish rule where they would have to pay tribute. 
If a community became sufficiently large and bade fair to be permanent 
it was made a barrio of the nearest pueblo and given a teniente and 
conce.jales like other Imrrios. This was the ease with Aglao and Santa 
Fe, in the jurisdiction of San Marcelino, but Ilokano immigrants settled 
in these phices and the Negritos gradually withdrew to the hills and 
settled ill other places, until now there are very few Negritos actually 
livingin these towns. One old man in Aglao, who once went to Spain 
as a servant to an officer, speaks very good Spanish. 

In spite of the reprisals made by the Guardia Civil and other means 
employed by the Spaniards, Negrito raids went on without much ces- 
sation until 18!)4. In that year the authorities induced a head man 
named Lnyos to come down to tlie town of San Marcelino for an iuter- 
view. Layns came down about as nature had provided him and was 
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leceived with niiicli Ltrcmonj l)\ tin town autlioiitiis lh() JiP';'>ed 
hini up from heid to foot, madt, hiiii pre=ents and feasted him foi 
■icvtral days then with the cuutomai^ Spanisli pomp, parade ot aol 
ditr> and flait of trumptta, the^ prtsentid hini with a guidy sish ind 
named him Capitan (jLneral del Monte Hl was given cliarge of all 
tht, Negrito-- m thi. district aad chaigtd to keep them nmioi control 
Iht, sash wae a cheap print affair hut it answered thi purpose The 
cfttet of all this on an untamed savage ean he imagined Lajoa was 
impresbed He went bick to the hills with Jus new treasures and an 
experience worth relatini; It is said that the lobbmg md killing of 
Christian natives lessened materiiUy after tliat 

When I was at Catalan in that district I saw La>o^ He was n 
hcavj set man of about 3S harelipped, an old rigged shirt and broeeh 
cloth his onlj apparel, and with nothing of his forniLr ^mdeur but the 
memory The sash, his ludge of office, he said liad long smee gone in 
breechdoths 

In the Bsnie year (IS'li) all Negntou m the Botohn distriet who would 
come down from the mountains were fed for fivt or six months in 
hope thit they would settle down and remim But they were gnen 
nothing to do and were not shown how to woik md when the feeding 
stopped thei ill went baek to the hills the onl\ place where thej knew 
how to secure sustenance Although this experiment did not result 
as desiied it piohabh had good effects, for the people of this region 
itl the farthest advanced to da\ and are most mchncd to Ii^e m 
^lUige I im informed that since m> visit some of the Negritos have 
moved down to the Filipino \illage of Pombato and there arc sescral 
Negiito children m the natm school Ihc people of Tagiltil ha\o t\tn 
expressed a desire for a school. The presence of several Zambal and hatf- 
hrccds in this vilkgc and its nearness to the Filipinos probably account 
for its being ahead of other villages in this as in other respects. 
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ANTHROPOMETRIC MEASUREMENTS 



Ilu paiitit^ ft nifiaiTdiLnts In jliLih I lii xpli ]h ] I t llio^. 
that were taken arc givfn heie foi what tlui ire worth I do not 
attempt to draw any conchiaiona from them or iindtrtikp iny <IiSLU=i«ion 
other than thit already given m the chapter on ph^tical features 

In the following tables it should he notetl thit where thu age is gi^en 
the numhcr mdititefc onh an estimate as no Negrito knows hii age 
It has bctn thought hettti to give these approximate ages than to icwt 
them ont entird^ m order to distinguish the very young from the 
middle iged and old 

. Afro^uremenls of Negrilm 
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Apphndix B 
VOCABULARIES 



As has been pointed out already, the Negritos of Zambales seem to have 
lost entirely their own language and to have adopted that of the 
Christianized Zanihal. A study of the vocabularies here given will show 
that in various sections of the province Zambal is to-day the language 
of the Negritos. Differences will bo found, of course, in the dialects 
of regions which do not eonie much into contact with eiich other, 
and contact with other dialects creates different changes in different 
localities. 

The chief difference betw tl Bohnao d ale t a 1 tl t of the r ^ on 
south is tlie substitution of tl left r r n the for to 1 s 
"arong" for " along," nose 1 ra for d la, tongue "i et ot a few 
words are entirely different Tl ^ d ff r nces m j ar bt from tl e 
of synonyms or from misinfor it o as I was able t t k tl e Bol mo 
vocabulary from only two nl v d als Th s 1 al t jol n the 
towns of Bolinao, Antta, Bam and Zara£(oza althougl I a forued 
that there are even slight d fEe s n th pe cl of th j ] 1 of me 
of these towns. The towns from Inf ta to li a 1 ave tl e s on 1 d 1 ct 

When the Acta element enters the d fference I "come ore api arent 
although the relationship between the A ffer g words ay often be 
seen ; for instance, " sabot, ha r he on es 1 il ot along nose be 
comes "balongo." But the nu 1 r of wo 1 wh 1 I ear orclatonshp 
is greater than in the case of the first two d alx'ts It s posi ble that 
here we find traces of an original Negrito language, but I believe that 
all these words can be traced to Malay roots. It will be noticed also 
that the two following vocabularies taken from Negritos at Santa F6 
ajid Subig do not differ materially from the Zambal-Aeta — in fact, they 
may be regarded aa identical. 

The writer can not vouch for the vocabularies from Bataan and BuLi- 
can, but gives them for the sake of comparison. The words collected 
by Montano are mostly Tagalog and differ somewhat from Cooke's. 
The latter states that he verified his seven times. The two sets are 
probably from different parts of the province. The Duniagat vocahu- . 
lary from Bulaean Province, while offering greater differences, is plainly 
of Ifalay origin like all the others. 
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N.,. 


Enslish 


Zaml>a.ofBoUn.o 


Zamhaiotlba 


Z„mM-A«ta 


I'Maa """ 


la-la--lii 


l=.-la'-ki 


la-la--ki 


■i Woman 


ba-bas--e 


ba-bay'-o 


ha-bay'-e 














Mother 




i'-ca 




5 












Sister 




ta-la-fia'-ka 


pa'-tel 
















da' -da 




iH'-do 






a--nalc 






II 


Head 


o-'-Z^ 


o'-lo 


o'-lo 






sa-bof 




ha-bot' 




Moutl 




bo-bo'-y 


bo-bo'-y 




Eye 


ma'-la 














ba-loiig'-o 






nl'-pen 


ni'-pen 


ni'-pin 


















to-tol'-yan 


tu--li 


19 


Arm 


ta-kl-ay' 




ta-kl-ay' 




Leg 




pa'-a 


pa'- a 




Chest 


ke-rep' 


ke-lep' 




2a 


Back 




bo-kof 


bo-kof 




Foot 


ay-e 


ay-e 


bl--ti 




Hand 


la-rrLy'-e 


ga'-met 




25 


Finger 


ga-la-may-e 




26 


Earth 










Sky 


rang' -it 


!afig-lt 


lafie'-it 


2S 
















bu'-ian 


bu'-an 


30 


Star 






bi-tu'-in 




Cloud 


re'-rem 


a-la-pa'-ap 


da'-yim 




Rain 




a-ba-gat' 


u'-ran 














LlEhtnlng 


ki'-mat 




ki'-mat 


35 


















a-po'-y 


»7 








ma-pu'-tl 


H8 






rQang-i--tit 




»» 


Red 








40 






ma-bol-ya'-o 






Coolced rice 


ka'-neu 




ka--nin 


« 


Day 


au'-ro 


bu'-yaa 


bu'-ya 




Night 




ra--tl 


ya'-bi 






ma-ra-yep' 




ma-la-yip' 




Hot 












a-la-kl' 


ma-hl-ban' 


mal-hay' 


IB 


Small 


ma-o^g' 


la'-bas 


ml^-bi^m\v 


50 






ma-la-yef 


ma-la-yU' 




Rich 






may- a- man' 






ma- 1 -dap' 


ma- 1- rap' 


ma-i-rap' 




Siclt 






ma-ha-kit' 










QB'-ti 


5S 


Hfre 






a-ka-lung'-un 










ba'-heu 




No 


ka'-i 




a'-he 














To Bleep 






ma-to-lo'-i 




To jump 












mo-ray -o 


mo-lay- -0 




62 


To flght 








6S 


To eat 


maiig'-an 


maflg'-an 


mailg'-an 
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I'-bln-taf-lD 



The worda miirkpd (■) were tnkeii (mm Montann's vocabuliiry In h(« Mission mis I'hfllppines. 
he others wcri; i-oll«cU^d by 0. J. Oooko, MH. of ThB KOinologlciii .Survey, m.i»I K. .1. Wlnn.iis, MH. 
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Adornment, peraonal 

Adultery, penalty for 

A native name for N^ritos 

Vocabularies of 
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PREFACE 



Soiue lime ago the Hon, l)i>nn C. WoivusU^r, Sui-rcl;i r,v of t.lio Iiiti-rior 
for the Philippine Islands, jmtintoniy hands <i hound volnniecontaininfj 
450 pages — partly printed, partly in blank — a full progniinme for tho 
ethnological etudy which he desireil nie to write of the Ihaloi Ifrorot 
of northern Luzon. Adverse eircuiuBttuiccf- liid niit ;nlniit of my IllHii^ 
out more than one chapter of ^'iieral infonnaiioii iilmiit this trilir in 
iuldition U^ the twenty-nine; s.^hcduh^H whi.Oi n-v <h'si.!rn''d to lake 
iu an ('xtcnwiv<', vorahulary of itw dialcrt. 

From a desire to wo!'l;'out ;it Irast tlir lin^iii.-^tii- |.arl ..I liiis sl.uily 
to the full extent of i.iy kln.wledi;!', I aflnnai-ds urni,. jn Japan aii>{ 
.ledieated to the .lislin^lLished >v,.„tl,.inan jiisl, <y.uw\ ;, ]K>\'or eiitlllnl 
"Notes on the Nahaloi Diahvt," in wliirli I nvirwrd in n w\\,.»Vuri\ 
manner the pvunuiKiation nF the l;injriia^re and the dilTnvnt parts of 
wpeeeh, jriviiifi under ea eh lieading idiornatie eNainiilcsand tin istiiiiu: with 
a short. e«iiversati<ai and a few uoIeK on Nahaloi nnisir, and sinf^iiijj. 

Both manuscripts were compiled into laic jiaper liy Dr. Mecton h. 
Miller, the Ading Chief of Tlie Ethn.dogieal Survey for the l'hili|ipiiir 
TKhnids, who remitted the same to me for a filial revision with many 
valuable suggestions. I have added a ])a|ier entitled "The Ihaloi Ignrol 
aeventy-five years ago," being the translation of an aeconnt of a Spanish 
expedition against this ti-ibe in the year 1S29 and taken from a work no 
longer easily to be obtained. This seemed to me to nn'rit licin^' lirought 
to light again, as it is highly instructive on the |i;i-t nf tlic Ilmlni l^'ui'dl. 

If the present memoir proves of interest I iiin .~uw Iliis will lie 
due to a great extent to the part taken in its eoin])lelion \<y lla I'xi'ellcnl 
nollalwrators above mentioned, ('ompletneiits like the pictures, the 
map, and other details (I mention lady the nLueli-t.o-be-weleona>d 
spelHng "Igorot" of The Ethiiologieal Siu'vey against "l^orrote" in 
my nianuscriptfi) an; indeed, as regards me, lady "biirrowcil iilnnies." 



Tokyo, .h<h,, WO4. 
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Christianity. 

Th(i tonii "Ifforol" liist n.-ciirs in tlic (■lii-onirlcs, in ils oiiirinal fovn 
"YgoIotcM," -IK ii designation for the nionnt^iin ]-<-i>\>\v ol' U,v llici 
unknown hinterland of I'angawhiiin and Ilocos (to-ilay known as th 
provinces and difitrictK of Ilcnguct, Kaiapa, Ainhuriiyan, and l-c|iiint.)) 
KuliKcquently its life- I'xtendi'd, and it has often liccii apjilicd witliou 
discnniiiiation to any nuinlicr of uon-Oliristian nionntain trihi's <i 
north l.iinon or of l,nKon in genoral. This oiiliirgi'il nsi' of tlii' iianu'— 
thoiifrli not wroiif?, if oidy f'tyinologicaily i-onsidcrcd— is iniKli'adin;: am 
i^hoitkl he dianontiniial to avoid further eonfusion. 

jVrore carcfnl authors hava employed the terms "lirnj^iielaiins" am 
"Igorrotj'S of Benguet," whie.h, while more prcei.-Je, still fail to disliii 
guish the tiihe here under review ns a unit from ils coiigeiii'i's in aoi 
around that t-anie province.' 

A native of Benguet, when asked hy an ont'^idei' ahout his trilia 
oonnoi^ion, will answer, Iniidnt-al: — that is, "1 am Jg<irot" — hut let tii 
same question be raised among natives from the suuth and others froii 
the noi'thwest of that province and it will elieit replii's, llmliii hmu:— 
that is, "We are Ibaloi"— from the former, and Kiuibuiii.i bimc, — tlia 
ia, "We are Ka.nkanai" — from the latter, in whii'h replies a din'e 
i-efereiice is made to the <lif¥ercnt dialects s|ioken hy the two parties 
namely, Nahaloi and Kankanai. I have therefore used the term Ihalo 

I It will lie reiulily seen tliiit ■■ Ktrjcinlnii'", ' H>r Hi' 
much und tiio UlHe. The Hirm lIlBlll<l^.■^ rir"I'<-Ti.v all tl" 
tliu »;n>up hiiK under tutIcw and mmi ilu nut. Tliu ml 
U'nii n-lilch intludiia ull tiiu iRorot in (he ]in)T[nvu. Ia)th 
luid iilhum, but TbIIk to iiicliiilu lh(iw.> <if thti Name Kpeevh 
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!)S THi'; NAllALOl 1HALI';CT 

Igorot UK a clear iiiid precise Jeeigiiation of tliiit (liviwiiii of t.lio Igurut 
who know themselves jis Ibaloi and their Iniifimige nw N)t))n.lui. 

Till! etymology of the words Ihaloi and Tgonrt in gatliered from 
Dr. T. II. I'ardo de Tavera's Etimulogia de Ion Nund.rfS de RiiKiis ik: 
FilipiniiM Jiiid is fis follows: 

IjioTote is compdPed of tin; mot fl.iW (niouiitairi cliain, in Tit^liif;) and 
tiie jirefix ! (dweller in, or people of) anil lueans "iiioimtai riper" (in (iernian, 
Ber^sassen). 

The same author mlys: 

liiiliiilt/ii is the name of a dialect Bpoken by tlie Igorrotcf, anil this worii, in 
H'lkano, signifies Bimply "language of strange rt^." 

For further expliiiiati.>ii I'adre CarroV rM'<Olent \ oeid.ularin llocu- 
Ks]ian.il' gives ns l«diii, whieh iw dnubtle^^ tin -,itij, ,i^ /.-</o,, mciiniiiK 
"llie fnvthrr side nf ii riu'r or of tbr ^ ,i ■' )iid /-h.,hn, oi t-f/.'-hnl!.., 
'Mnmirei or pei-^.-n fiom lievon<l (li,. ^,.is.' -ii< h .^ llir Chiin's-r ..r 



I hiivr iiol luei) ;d>U' ludiMO^('r .HHMM!; Ihe Il»dnj It-orat t;itli i\houi 
1 l.a\<> l.een m , outlet .<m li.id.lind I,, Mi[i|,ni( tlie idea of their 
liiiving eome from Kuiiewliere iie\oiiil Die seim; lint ii reft'n'nei> here 
suggests itself t*) the followers of the Chinese W)rsair Li]iiahoiig, who, 
when Iieiiiuged in l(i57 hy the Si>aniards in his eueanijiinent at tlie 
nnmth of the Aj^n<i River, Province of Pangjiainan, made go(Ml his 
esci].!', aeeordnig to the chronicles, hy aliaiuloninj; (mrt of his troo]>s, 
« ho to<.k t" the hills "It is popularly HUpiH>sed," sa-ys John ForeniJin 
ill liis hook, The Philii)pine Islands, "that fr,«n these fugitives 
deseen.ls the ra.'e of ]>eoi.le m that prnvinee [Pangiwiiian] ^lill 
di-tinguishahle l.\ Iheir oMnpio ,.\e« and kmrnn l>y the nanio of 
Igoinite-t'hiiKW '' 

There i-~ -mely iinthiug markeilly Chinese in the iKidily a|h)ieai-iince 
of the Ihaloi Igorot nor, iiw far a.s my knowledge of Chinese goes, in 
Iheir enstoiiiK and ivligious ideas, whieli on the contrary I tjike as 
typically Philippine to sucli an extent that we may study in their 
light tlie past of the civilized lowlanders. Spanish authors have lieen 
inclined to sec an indication of Chinese iniiueno* in the fretjuent 
occurrence in the Nabaloi dialect of the Spanieh cli; this is indeed 
imcommon in tlie other Pliilippine tongues, w'hieh seem more apt 
generally to jironouiie^ this sound as U; hut even the Ibaloia, who, on 
the su]»position that they are descendants of Chinese, and who have the 
sound cli in their vernacular, would most likely retain the same in 
an intjiorted Chinese word, have in their vocjihulary the word l-ha for 
Ihe Chinese «ordelia I tea) (sw rh, p. 102), which is known all over the 
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THE NAl'.Al.OI DlALl'^CT 



i)l) 



IhIhihIb. On till! other lumd, 1 have foiiml iiinong Ibaloi pereomil riiiniw 
some thiit live pure JajjaiieHe worils, such as ko.ri'i (in .Tapaiiese, 
"lijfht," "not heavy") and tedai^ (in Japanese, "high," "dear"), and 
it is al»o interestiiiji to iioti; that one of tlie present lieadmeii of 
tiie Iftorot at Baguio, cjiiiitai of Henffui;t, lioars the very name of 
Limahong's licutcuant, Sinco, wliom th<' old chronicliT, (Ijispar de 
San Agustin, st-ides lo have Wow u Japanese. Furlhei- Investigation 
in this direetion will shnw wlielher these are jnnn- llian iieeidental 
Bimilarities. 



Severnl allusions haw ah'eady heen iiind.. lo llie leeation o( Du' 
Ilialois and the extent of the tenilory oeeui.ied l.y them. The eeiiter 
of their territory in the country iiroimd liaguio, tiie presi'nt en|iit;d of the 
Province of Beiigiret; its limit in the north is fixed hy tiie r;i-neiierias 
of Kahayiui, Atok, and KajMmgan; in the west hy those of Sahlan 
and Oaliano; in tlie south hy the ran(!herias situidetl in La Union and 
Pimgasinii.n Provinces on tlic soutliern fcKithills of tlie Mangitkiiiin 
comijlcx. From these last, however, must he exeepU'd some that lire 
peopled hy Igorot, ejQled hy the IlKvlois hiitj" (lloeano, hago, "newly 
arrived person," "newly converted Christiim"), who, iieeordiiig ti) 
reports, were deiwrted thither from farther north hy the Sjiaiiish 
(Government. The eastern limit would he the Agno liiver hclweeii 
Kahiiyan and San Nicolas hnt for some outlying Ihaloi seltleiuents 
beyond the river in the district of Kaiapa. 

The number of in<Uvi(hials composing the Ihaloi must he between 
12,000 and 15,000. The tofevl population of Benguet is 15,000, hut 
it is doubtful if the number of Ibaloi Igonrt living in J,a Union, 
Pangasinan, and Kniapa would make up for the deihu'tion fo !><■ made 
for Igorot residents in Bcnguet who are not Ihaloi, 

For the surrounding tribes in whose midst the Ihaloi Igorot live tliey 
have the foHowing nii.nies: Toward the northwest and the north, the 
Kankanai and Kataugunn (Sp., (Maoan) Igorot; northeast and east, 
Igorot which the central Ixidy of llud.iis call BimiI; south, I'lintjii-fhiim, 
Idoko (Ilocanos), and Bagu; west, Iihko (Ilocanos) and Kcnkiiiinl. The 
term hmol is not so mu<Ji a tribal name as a hateful designatio)i of the 
head-hunting, cattle-thieving, and kidnapuig Igorot \\\'m^ ar.iund and 
south of the mountain Data in what is sometimes (■ailed the KiiJiiimilan or 
territory of the B680I, With tlieni the Ihalois have lived since olden 
times in deadly feud. (Compare the lloeano wor<ls "busol," hostility, 
and "babusor," he who wishes or doe.^ evi! to another; enemy in war. ) 
For the people living in the footluUs and plains to the south and west, 
be thi^y Christians or Igorot, the Ibaloi Inghlandcrs have also the 
general term Ikaplangan — that is, people living in the hot Inwlauds, 
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100 TIIK XAllAI.Ol DIALKCT 

It i,*, of courac, fiiKV t(} fee that the Viiriimi- (livis-iiniK of tlic Igomt 
art' nmrc closely rplntcd one to niiothtT than tlicv nrf ti» other tfiln'w, 
luit they do not lijvvc tlic i<l('a of lidonginj; to ii race or iiiitioii in tlic 
wuiic (rn'riwo iniil ilcvloppd fonn in whii-li iHith nlciih ai-c pnwnt in 
onr minil Tlu'ir ^-^init i-ultitre iind their ii.atni-«] inehnation to live an 
niilejHinleiit iind ivtiivfl life in their nuiuntiiin.* reiuhT tlieni rather iliill 
in eoneeivins; and iiid liferent in retaining iilras that go heyond theii 
unniediatt' hori/on— n ^li^|)osition thut does not, however, pri'Vent 
thcit being shrewd though Hh'iit <)l)8<.'rvfrs of what tliey see of thi' 
laitei world Tliev aie i'())iseious of a, eliwer kinshiti witli Ihr 
ni'ighiiornig Jgorot fril>es and also of consanguinit> with (he ('liriffia}i 
lowlaiidiTK from whom they are sopnrated, more than Ky an\tlnng cltsc, 
l.v the fact that the latter jiave arloi^'d W))!inish faith and nviliration. 
The (hvcrsity of dialects, which to nome would crciii a gnat liarrier, 
doc,'- not ajipear S() to them, for what indeed are all these dialeeth, 
nearly imif<irTii in roots, eone-tniction, and mwle'of expression, hnt sii 
many variatiooh of one and the same nieloily? If to the nieial tii's 
tlnis eoneeived is added their eunsciousness of livhig in the same liind 
anil <if havinjE f>liared, at the liands of the Spitnish eonijneror, foi 
lunnlietls of \cars, more or less the same fate as the otiier eojon'il 
Christian or iion-Ohristian inhabitants, wc ean not doubt that the 
Ibaloi Igori.t almi are waking up to the idea of nationidity, 

KI.l'JMKNTS (N SAISAl.iiI 

I utd 1 Lthu t X . d.uhiKK hi\< biMi „Ul t< I ficni (h, tub s t 
th noith n 1 i ist ' ni tkmg jvobMlile \ nuu ioni|i Iiucim stnd\ of 
Nil lI)i it mubl -^idh,. to -tit. thtt this hdut i- .ojiipos.d of thu> 
,lnmnts \w PuLgiMinn Tlo.ano, md i tlnnl hIikIi n i\ b, ^< nu m 
Nibdoi oi tthiih \\d] moie pu)bih!j dis-^ohe it^dt v 'i' "I i' fuithti 
< N^iLunition niti \ iiioui. (oni]KmentH Tin hrst two ibnunts ^I 1 1 n 
111 t( oi liss ilisfi^niut b\ till ilifferint idmnutiL pionnneiiti n of 
tluM Igoiot, the I'anjiiMnan oiU nn uinig then t- ' win h hiiomi>- 
'imna md th. Ik.tno dira\m i lund of bmima, whuh b.iom.'i 
ihdi lyni m t\ mi\( is Ivpi d nist^im.s of tin .lunges so ottnrrmg 
111. rntlu.n.t on Nd>iloi (f thi langnag. of I'an^'minan, from nhioh 
pr i\m. . till m ini b id\ of tin Ibil.n Igoiot ii stpu-ittd nimadi^s h\ 
till litti nihil 111 1 III nlin i m].l(\ oi tlit Mmgitkiran P.ak (Mont, 
di "^1 t I mis s 111 I I i\f tikui pliu m I foimu p.iioil of 
j( 1 d.h il sn ||lxlnlt^ if t! . Ibdii Igor. 1 md the peoplt .t 
T ingisin in 

Tin liocnio I nviHr. 'In "tin i bml i| | n till f : i tinu 

ftLilmgand modifvm^ Ih N dnl n thi ^ ib loi hiliit infiit isiisul 

'Mr Soheertr hal iiol ^eell Vohme [of the pulillLilloiii of the siirvLj when this n is Hrlttm 
Volume I The Bontot Ig rol I \ [)r Ml ert Irmit r iik Lontadis i\hau'.tiio lOLttbiiiarics, of ji 
pcopU^ north o( Ben^uet. 

ssee on this point Hisloria di floi™, tiy Itflhcio ili> Ins Riiyus, pi. u, pp. 1^-171. (ALtouiil 
o.B. Hpaiiish tspeilllioii nsnii"' (he [gorot.) 
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Hbo. In .ni 


IVCI-Siltio 


n wilh <mtM 


.Icrs ; 


in.l on Hi 


issipokrn, of 


Whicll 11 


i-ariynll li,- 


ngiH't 


I^rovcit h; 



i>]KrT(!iir,rY in HEiircLm; tkh iHAi.Err T(i wurrr.Mi 
Kiiliiilni, iii'vi'f lii'foro TL-diiced ti) wntinji, preseiilH tn the stiideiil 
(■ril.:iiii clilticultii's iniiwiiiuch iis the iiri.miiiciatiini is (iftoii viirviiij;, 
li:iri] Ui ciitcli, jind jHizzlinf! In lix liy icllcr, Tliosc Ij^omf. n.rc 
iiiwoDver very Civrelesn K])e!iikt'rH ; llic X:ili;iloi iv|uiviili>nt. (or "iiu," fdc 
iiiwtiince, will lie heaiil most ofti'n as rlii iw m-hi, siiUK'timcs uh iii^hi, 
l.iit li;ir<Uy ever in i(K tmii' form ai,.:hi. whirli is tlu' l^nipisiiiaii audi, 
f-aim- lis Taf?al<.f; liiiidi. 

Dim-ivnt viill<-y .■oinmimitirs liiiv,. dilTnvnl trrms for iiur and the 
snmr tliiiit;, and cv.-ii within one cmndK'ria or sclllemvnt !ii<iniry for tlio 
iiamv of a errtaiii tiling' will often" niise a conlrovei-sy al.oiit tlii- |jro|.er 
word. I jiointtliis out not in uniiTtoeidiaiir.' iiut. I'atlicr 1o limit i\\<- 
value of t!ie vocal>iil;iry f-rvc-n lieivwitli, in wliirli doiil.tlfss Wu-re may 
he fomiiE many errors. I protend to liave eiit only a narrow Imil 
tlirough (,lie jonf-le of tliiw liitliert^> unexiildred territory, hut l.y tlie 
li^dit tims let in further invewtijration will he made easier and' more 
satisfa<'tory, 

THE NABALOl ALPHABET' 

lAlilireviiiti-.iiK: N., Nithaioi; ]., llDeiino; I'., I'atijiasiiuiTi; T., TiijiiiLf:; 
Hp., SpanistK ('orr. Sp„ eoriapk.l fieiii H|>anisli.l 



Taking fur a standard the S|>aniBli alphaliet, I hejjin with son 
on the pronuneiatioii, roiii|>[nin;! :it the same time the Naha 



(1) Pure ill anm, fiitlirr; i.lnm-oin. ii (.■rtiiin Fc^i ii. 

ii Iticdlitj; Osd"/.', lo iilniil :" -ji^lii'l.-. mire. 

(3) Obseiirp'l iki.I scioclv iunlibl,. in Ifrihl. -kin; a^iclii. lie, i-; mil ; a\iihiili'l . 
Iieayy, and otlicis. 

It 

(1) Pure in brMel, \mw tror; l,!-ll„. eenniuiiul. 

(2) VVitli ii short exploaeil ii after il l-'foiv „ , Ii.i/.yf, ,;m ; bak^iaivj. rii'li iihOi. 
Iiendmnn ; mniahA, ia\. 

(3) I'lissinfi; into { hs lieiinl in tin" noilliirii Ihaliii rnnciicriiiai f-^dai for hAdui, 
land, soil, cavtli, eountiy : l<ih:i for hiili-i. liciiw. (Kw also under F.) 
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coiMiHiriHon witli other nnlivc •linlccts shons Una noimH to be most oiten iiii 
iiliomatic subatitiite for the d of the lowlamlers, as already stated by ginibaldo 
de Mas. It likewise I'eplaees I or r; 

Clnln lmi|;iu> i. ilila Hih-h! irr.'cii S|), v(■^l^^ 

r/((;.< tivii I- .lua S.imi,hUu,.-hn a town Sp. Sail I'Vnialiilo 

(I'or rli iiiHltaU of i- fC'c tuuU-r 1!. i 

1) 

NotivithstiiJiding tlie BiibMiiiitioiv of d< for ,(, iis iiluKivat,.,! in tlii. [mrcdiiiK 
examples, there are fouiui iiiiinv- voids thiit retain tli<> il : jUrn-itm, Hhadott". 
ghost; duuiiffaii,' the space under the house; angMdias, light of weijjht ; and&yol, 
hard; andHflt, soft; dennet, designation for a, phase of the moon. 

1) in Nalwiloi stands ver.v often also, tiiousjli not alwayK. for ; in lloeano, 
I'angaainan, etc.: Mahadin, possible, to be able; L, mabalin; Idoko, I., lloko; 
(liipii, face; 1'., lupfl; Manida, 1"., Manila; chuk^dan, bedstead; P., diiklllan. 

Tlie llinloiB further pronoinid! a d iieariy always hnfove the sound y: Ailyab, to 
will; I., aviib; rfi/o, your; L, jo ; kahadyo, horse; Sp., caballo. (See also under 
T.) 

V. 

(1) Till, elimaclerislic c in llif rhili|.pine iliiilcets, Ihietiiidiiijr botweni c iuiil /.■ 
AJces, beily; gvnmet, rope; ngeras, lazy. (See also under !.} 

(2) Very open and broad, like the German ii in ea:duk, e^; !;rrid. llinndi-r; 
teul, fool. 

(3) Like the nasal « in English "lull," but a JlttJe neaiw to the Spanish c; 
I render it by «■.■ JJlirs, shawl; anywl, body; mapUrng, good; nbuliimy, drunk, 
Tlie iiaMie of the Province of Benguet is pronouuecd by the natives Beng-ugiel.' 

F 

Itfi oM' appears to be rather unsettled. \M lit 1 — 

lor I'laiopk'. imd^fit, soft; udAfen, to aceoini n lilt ' I t 

I'll together — -in others it is heard indifferently a f p- — ^f [I pi ajil 

<iiirerent; Kwpi( or Kufil, a feniiile name." As a eo eq ce £ tl t nd n y t 

interehanfte /i and / the Ibalois uliare with othei 1 1 1 pj \ ] I tl n ! at 

to siibstidite p for the f in Spanish wor<lH. II l jbupf hi "^ 
I'Vrnaiido, piihii, for freno (l.rLdle), cte, (See al IB ill 

lierelrom tlmL llie lluilfjix once lived nod laKlt thoir Umaei. io true Malay fnriliioii, on tlu! iiliori>fi of 
OHviRnhlo waWni. 
"Sfiiij-ngitl ([11 Ilukiioo, enttillKrIeiiicot), titc itet of wlnvlMldy ur some tllblK )ic)iig mllfilit 111 II 

It "tflfel" liy the Igorot 
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V. 



Afivjiys fiiiirl: /•'•„r': I'- |>"l.li, p.uMy; ,„f,flU,.,l. (liniruM : <ll>«fl. ^U'oU. iiieftt, A 
liard !/ iilso ■.^,\y^:u:< in Niil);il.)L bi'fui-,. lli.' .lipliHiuiig r.« ov v of Uip lowl.mdfis, the 

(cuof tint iiii.(i.>vii l'-ili|,iii<i .)illic.;!nq.liy. thii-L: .l«.../"«- "I-'hh'. i -or!;; T., dfliiw.i : 

Huaiict. vi\x-: I., nmirt; ^".i/o, piii'lii,: T,, uiiloi .;,(.u7i. (Iirvo i-it I'., oiila; ill 'I'., 



'I'lLia nasal occurs in Niibiiloi the sinnc !is in ;ill utln'i' h'iHiiiiio ili^ilcct.^: Vyr™,i. 
Inzy; anguhiloi, ilippi'rv; tuHjiaii, to eit ilown; I,. tiii;iui. 
H 

Tliis nspivntf! iloes not occnr. For o>iii|i!tii«i)ii I ^ivc ■innn' Tiif:iilii;j ivcinls 
(iontnining Ihis letter ami tlirir Niilmloi I'liuiviilfnt-:: 

ir.inj!in (wind), vhuytiw : \.:,\m (ivo.kI). /,-,»,■ Imlioc (liaii). ;,);^;.-, 

I 

aiiilccts, tliat it is ofh^n not to bo ilisti(ii;oislu>il fioiii .: A distinct / is \wat<\ in 
some woril«— a«, for ci^iiinpli?, in hidhi, coninLiiuil ; /'iox, name <iE a laiidiciia ; 
(aij-in, eold ; cftiui, lieve. An anibignons i ai)i>eivH in idiiifi, eliai'eoal ; Itaglo, 
oaiiitfll of Hcnji'iyt; I'iko, a ninelieria ; patit, deal', ivlieve Hic i inijibt ;iiso 1m) 



Scottish loeli, a aoimd for trhich I employ the tetter (b: IiBiiiitr.n, mat; I., iknnien; 
cxitulc, pgg; I., itlog; T., iklog; aohaxcl, inueli, iiiaiiy ; I., dalikel, great, large; 
anixai, o\il man; P., asiken; pUiEnii, hawk. 



M, N 



1:1.; hi-ad; uolil.:, sMiail. olc. In 
',, ea|dt.il of ISeiigilet; >i,Uoh-H<j. 



1 It nmy be notsd that tlio Haiiiv dUIeren.i; in sjji^IIIiib is toiiiirl In the lyW Spanish 
Ic Sim Agiistiu miles LimaxBgna foi Ldinateoa and I'annKnan [or Tiino.aiLii. In 
iniHgns for tlmawii, bnt Vava tor Haftgun in HHa. 

nt ahonld he noticed that <c Ik nscd to indicate Che tinm sound e\\-iiu under E. 
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While invarinlile in sonic cn^^. as in juiHt, dear ; piiliMi. gun : jii.tm, Sp., jio::. 
in otluTS it ims.'iPS inli. f, as sIkhv" unaov tlmt letter. 

<; 

Tliis lottev is iiol \isi-,l in uritiiig Nabalni. 

K 
riinioniiccd Willi )li.' tongno anil raf.lii'i softl.v: /'.'/u, IlKiy ; mnrU.-il. pri'll 

H|i., rcliij ; •libimiiil, iiniirri'l ; l„ rinjtgor; fficJiii, war; S|i,. i;i"'ivn ; Jifiii^;. i-haii-Oii 
I'., iiiilif,': /.iililtio, iMnil; 8|)., correo; Alinrjay, a Un\\\: I.. Aiin^'iiy; 'Hi-ithli, 
iii'iv»|ia|«'i- ; S|i., diiiriu. (.Spi" also under L niid Vh.) 



Sharp ill hinlliM. to loll np; iimi.v, to s(-i> ; cliii-irhii.' 



V, W, .\, Y, Z 

lid D, rmpwtiv.'ly. Tl 



• liiillow «. 'I'liis sound coin's pond i to the iid in fowland 
op of ninuiilaiii: L. ta[>ao. 

ur in i;iiwlisli .'OM-: Pnxua. hawk; '"/"», st^ir; I-n?.!.!, a hii 
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Tlinv iiiv in N^iliaioi, as in [loi^nio, .rrtaiii w^nls tli,> ninvd 
|inimiii<nati(in of wliirli m]\imv ii disdnrl hiiilii^ In !„■ iHtcv|.u^H 
\HA\yrru two sylhilil.'s. Of tills kind air; 'Duhu, rol<l ; ]'l,;hi->.UK 
Alni-fii. Kiun-ol, tlim.' |MTSoiial names; h,i!h<,!-n, ImliiTtly ; uhi,i:-am, 

The liiiitus in ,|Li('sti<ni is likr the onr wr inakr in Knjjli.sli in snrh a 
w.ml as tii'k-tack. 

It may I"' remarkril liiially thai tli.-iv are tn U- fnnnd in Nahalni 
examples nf tliiit enriuns traLis|i<.siti(.n of vuwels witliiii one word that is 
met with nls.> in Iloe^ann iuwl otiier native (lial<i<'ts, Ry a eliiinjie nt this 
kind the u-in'd >(„>h,Vhig<'l, .lark, f<n' instanee, will hf h<-.u:l A!^ awhV'nKjrl, 
:uv] others similarlv. A e.^rtain auth.pv has seen in this eajmeinnsness 
in speaking <me of the eallses of llie -reat vavi<'ly of l']|ili),|)ini. dialeets. 



'ih. t«u sounds limtnitiim— tlu <mi h<l«i,n , in<l ( n 1 lh< othn 
lMt\>.in r, nid >' tor . i( h ot u Im h tia old I'Inlippna dpIuhilOiil 
onh "I" ihiiirtd— I shdl Liot dist]n„ui-li \n -p id -uns I tit wnli 
Hiiidh ( ontamiiig tin m as ] Iin< Ik iid th. ni 

1 diM.irdfiirtlurthe distimtion ni wntnif; h,t«iui thi In-t mil M,ond 
Mnin(!s imdei A, I'ltnoen Uu' thiet knuis ot V and htlutni tin ln-1 ind 
sLiond hounds iindtr E, iKt.uise, brint; infliiciuid In tlu nii^hhonn^ 
diiduts, thtv 1)1 (omi luoreoi lih« (listmct u MHdiiisi to tla h'"^i 'p''i' 'I 
IxisitumnU nhrui hou Ma ( \ im|.l(s _riv, ,1 ili n -uflm todlu-ti di 
thin. 

Usth.tia <lilhuiHi hitw< n ^hnp tndMitt iiid Ion, md s| at / i- 
n.it-..i\.isM\, istound<i diHiitn UmnkMUdssus 

Th.i. Kinnnonh thu. sp. . i d MHinds t*i Ik lonsidu d ImM tint 
« hall tlu Siunuids. (mdniijit maildnUasof thiM Islnal-, undnid 
1m m/, /«/, ot >«/ \a .Mnf- iMd< tlu nuu h di I.iIm! ,|msf ion lam it. in hi 
i<|.iisnit.d |.ioi.nl\ f<a popn! n, ja i. la il um , I Mt-iin in tins -tu<h ih, 
snii|>kM Sijanisli lorni ol wiitin^ tin sotind ,,./ ' Th' tnu nth. i sonnds 

i|ii?i»I rtpiirtiada lor Tag«LoK .irtliogmpln tlic iisg o( tho b altogBtliGr uhlili Jio sin- hh-. 
iiitnidiietd by lurpign nnlors. He uflmltB onh the i wltli two vftliies— f tn the niiddit, of a niirrl 
(simtiiihil unit 1 Ills nnnl "VllMblPB Utile moru opeii, like J In English cam ' HugiKIi — tliHt is 
,. 1 1 1 1. 1 1 M ir I > or « hr simllHrlv sayn tliat tn the middle of n wunl It wiiiitlK llki tin 
I I I li and Dikes an inloimcillHtc sound between o nnd n In Until 

of e nnd LleartKBoine to believe thai tin, Filipinos tni|)linid 
Il tuu o'K of the Interiuedmtu sulinil es tlltoij |H>i>n ctr In 
I I iiig tiual H He ndinlb. tli^refnrc tho Kttcr u onh fur tliiHl 

sMIiililis uiviiiK ittiR iiiln <1 .i—lliatiK darker tliHii till, Italian 'I 

In pausing I will only point out lluit tlio sign A asoida the drawbaek winch led Rl?al U< 
nrimit rulnelantly tlie old Spanish «•; inf,t«iwl of thu propoHed by htm y\r It doe« not di^strov tin. 
■■haracter of the as^mltalecl partielo im In (. on tractions llkt llarin iKHa for Ilarl nu 6«(>i. 

[The author proposed to adopt tho oliarautor ft in place of n.;, but, In view of the faet thii.t there is 

nnderstnod, it has seomal best tor the preEOnt to represent the sound by i.;/.— Ki>.] 
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TOO THE nauai.di ihamict 

;uv tlir <iiu's .l,wril.i'<l undrr 1'7 iind tlii; )«il;i1.n] IViciilivr ni.>ii1i<.iinl 
iiiuli-r K. As ixitli ;uv constantly iisi-d ;iiid clcariy lu'nr<l tlii'v merit 
disnticlive sigits, and I Ktve tlieiii, t]u> lirst witli ic and tin- srcomi wltli ;r 
(Assui'ialion Plioi]i'|.i(]iH' Inti'viiatiimah'). 

ROOTS AND PARTICLES 

Niiliidui, liko all i'iiili|t|Miif dinlcrts. is afi^-hitiiiativ, Imilt up oi n.nts 
and partiHrs. 

]5y roots I mean \wvv siiiiply t.li<; u'urils that <-unv(-y a ivrtaiii ilefinile 
and'indi'p<'h.!<'nt idvn— fur <'xani|)lis <9i»;, fire; aotik, little: '"""', t<i 
kill : rl,»i,, Iwu. j'arli<4i.s 1 ea)l hvn- .-.Ttain ayllubles which, taken liy 
tlu'iiiselves. have no meanitig whates'er and tlierefore never iieeur singly 
in tile wenteiK'e an<l which heeuirie wignifieiitivo only when ai^glutinated 
t<. ruuts nr eianpoiuid words the meaning of which they modify in ii 
variety of ;vays. Agglutinative |.arti<OoH aiv either prelixe.l oi- infixed or 
snflixeil. Some examples will ilhistniti! their \im : 

Prefix iimbi, meaninglosH if by itself, has the office of adding the i<lea 
'■owner" to the ficiise embodied in the Hteni. Takinj;, for instanee, the 
word /"(/(//, house, we ^vt muhiltah-i, owner of house; iiiiil.-iibihinli/ii^ 
owner of boi-se, mid ho on. 

Infix ill serves to make the past t^mse of verbal forms. Stem; Tuij-hi, 
cold ; <ii>la(f-!,>, to become eold; l-nii-a<j-l>i, to biwe beeome (^old. In' this 
<'ase the n. of inliN in beeoines ai for reasons of idiomatic! pnnnin<'.iatioii. 

Snilix' u.n denot(« loealily. Uoot: Ajiiii, lire; ap'iiaii, fireplaei;. 

■flte number of paK.ielets a stem iiia.y ta.ke is not limited to one. For 
instance: 

Koet, J'm-liw,/, WAKirru, UK.vr 

-l-Pvelix /.-/ and ^mIMn >■,.' ha-p{w)l'n.//-'i,i Hot territwry. 
I I'relix '' l-bi-p'Uiiiii-iui A jierson having his home 

in Uie Jiot territory. 

l!y certain particles a verbal for<:e is given to noun.s. Por example, 
to tiie cnmi>ouLLd word a^jwinn, lireplaee, the idea, (.f "to use as" is 
su|,ura(ided by the prelix ^(<o^. 

■rhus— 

Stiitliin (■ iniiKijiiuiin vto 

(Lit.: Tliis)iiTC thf usi' hs llreijlaoo tliiiip] 

Would mean: 

Ix't this he yimr (ireplaee; (or, hrielly) iiuike your lin^ ticre. 

The same senteiiiie is rendi^red ok ii statement in the iiast tense by 
infixing into )tiinajMiai' the partiele in-: 

' A'a . . . on denote, aiming other thin^w, the ivhnle extent in whivli the t'len exptesseiJ hy the 
riiot prevails. 'llicubiiTe is an lnstHiice of lliis lilen in coucretf annm-; for iLtalrni't iiiea.' eomiuire 
T., Isyfi, freo; tn-toj/o-iin, frceaom. 
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'I'liis if^Uir I I II ftli.it HI i\ed \nn t<i make liie (or) \<m mmlc vmiL tin here 
The iiiit.'ihic |)i)int in tins fouii is tlmt it exprcswei botli a tiling ind 
Jill iictitm, iuid tli.it with this duality m sense .u fords its grammatical 
appearance. Tt ih preceded by the artick liico i noun and it can 1>e 
iiKidifled .18 t^i tuiK Uke t \ ei I) \\ i < an not tin ii liring it jUstU undpi 
either of tlief.e gnnnii itn il < it. hoiks of miis, nid the li ss He trv to do 
Hothesoonei ;\. <ntii inln tin spint oi tho, ,dioius ' ((oin]ni( ' Hi. 
vwIj," ji. ]2(. ) 

the article 



The definite .irtit^k;, used for suignlar and plur.il and forhoth 
is a, also proiroimced (' (Spanish pronunciation). 

The dfH^lension of a noun with the definite article in Knglif 
appear in Nalialoi as follows:' 

Niniiiiiative erase: .' iliixi, tlie man; c hiil^'i, tlie Imiise. 

(ll.ie<.tiv.i .«s<v l'"" ''"''-'' *" *''^ '"*":" '■''' '"'''■'■' *" *'"* '""'"*'-^ 
h'l/ftW, the man; r /Hilri, the house. 

In Hjieaking of persons the s])(!cial article «/ is used with their 

names and also with words which express kinshi]i, as (iuki, fal 

mother; w/I, brother, sister. It is likewise used with the |>nnii 



geniJers, 
Il would 



t)iis, .and I 



Tbi 



dilTei 



VII, that, if they refer to persons. 

'lit eases are siiuwii in the fnlinwi 



■wing a vowel, is generally a 
) the woiil jireeeding it. (I 



Nominative ci 
PoBsesHive cas 
Objective caw 



, a child, 
-»i, of a chilli. 
Ill' lie, to a child. 
, a child. 









ilthollgli I lakp OUT gTai 
mtttal tpniw iiseii <ii s Eiiroppad 



pliiii for till 

V [Riailliir mid not bccikusc gmt 

n liiiUeot like Nabaloi. 

word "deolonaion^' is uned here merely as h matter of c* 

hicti do^ not ohiLiigo in form to make the dUTurotit ciui^ ' 

daCivopiirCii'Iewnlij iiBcit only for liviiigboiiigN. With inn 

pon relations aE to sjiftce and is cxpwfBed li.v prc[ioKith>iis 1 



allgltHge HI exiualy il 
Strlotl)' Npcftking, a 
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Uakniiiiy si M-il<:<.. 




M itto IS a liei.liiim (or vk-li man 


m Maieo c haknouti. 




Mtiteo 13 the heniiniaii 


Ahadege\>alci ni Kii 


miL 


1 1 L house of llie '^panlnl■ll is l.ifr. 


Achagxel e anak ni<n 


Hiu<ii. 


U my are the ehildren of Juan. 


Aiiamm-ko e puanl su 


n .:.io. 


! )ia\e given the bone to the dog. 


Inufipal-ko's capiian. 




1 1 ave met the eapitan (headman). 


Ihm-v-'t •imamT 




Is 1 mi fathti present? 


fl,„hm„ rhi l,(,Iri i,». 


"■ """'" '"'■ 


Ilus. !>oni,l- lielong In lln' lioiiii 
\l iteo 


I«l'i >i/lll Ihiln, 




1 1 1 liouip of Mateo 


IMu )l.<l.o 




\fitpoR housi 


M„pleng si m 




Miia (peison] IS good 


Satdtai e balci iie soi 


nei a abiteg. 


Mils IS ii liouse of a poor man. 


laxan mo <• sitdaf mii. 


i .vixm a igiidut. 


(tiie tlie letter t< an Igorot. 


Insas-ko e liii. 




r have s,.<.a the woman (women]. 


tlwira insas-ko'n Im. 




1 have seen women. 


Ilnnra insas-ko ckn'i\ 


H hii. 


1 have seen two women. 


/«K(is-^o nir/iwiit a bit. 




1 li.Lvi. wen Bome MOi.ien. 


Arhtiiy-I r hii'n ttisos- 


h<i. 


\hiiiv were (lie wom.Mi I wuv. 



Th(t tiiiiphiisis ohttiiiH'il for '■niaiiy"' in the ];i.st i- 
'ichiixH at th<i Iwginning .'iiul tlin di^finite artiolo iiiiiii 
idiitmiitic construction often to be rendend by I'ui'li 
ours as "it ib lie wlio " iit(% For iimtiinw: 



Nikak e kinilbig-lo. 
Hiiiiliai r. chti kapan ir. 



s 1 who was sti'iiek hy him. 

(i ia the ilitvctioii they are tnkinfr. 



THE NOUN 



distinctive 



The Nal>;ilni noun 
-cii.lcr. 

'J'lio ]>lura!, if not left to bo iiniU'-rMtooi] from tin; itunti;xt, is 
fx})resfie<l by sucli wokIh n.=t nmhi, all; (irhum, some; airhixai, numy, 
ct€. There are, however, iii use some noinis, mostly lielongiiig to 
the Ilocano dialpct, that form a pliiriil hy rodu plication of ttie first 
Hyllalih; pins the following lionsonant; for exiuiiplo: Bii}i''i. lnKi.ir; 
liiil-l/iili'i, lioiisea; ill, t*iwn; (7-(7/, towns; hilhi, coTniiiaml, onlcr; hil-hil/u, 
coiiitniinds, ordcrw. 

To expresH the gender in the esise of aniinalB the words rlnxi, man, 

1 i.it.: "BnH the nmn." It in wi-11 lo polat out litre Ihftt Niiliulol ciitiroly liHkK tin.- .laxiliarj- vurU 
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Till'; XAiiALor i>i.\i.i-;(T 1(19 

ami ')''', woman, or buhth'iiiii nnil bdniilyini iirc iiinili' iifJi' of— i" ti-w'n 
ila.i-i, th<! doj^; e n^tii'ii hi!, tlie liitrh. ][(ii-k)! aiic! iiiniv iire hihiulyo ami 
l.vJ»iilyi„>;' tlic bull and t!if rinv of tlio carnlpao, lU^'ni;/ a bxl'dhii mid 
niuiiiij It. hihiiAyaii. 

In a luw t!a,-c-s distifict words arc used for tliu iitale iin.l fmiiilc 
aniiii;i]w, as: Male dog, <,.7/,' f.-inalo doy:, ((Vi^i; ninh- <Mt, ;>(/«/,■ iViiiaip 
rat, (//i./; niidt; doer, m'<l.--h,'l; female deer, h>-l>',-l„,K 



Tlio followinff exiimplcH sliow the uses of tlie forms few, many, nil, 
Rome, no, another, right, left, both, and are fjiven liero heenuse n |iart ol' 
them show how the jilural idea is eximwsed: 



Many \ 

All Hie 



lotlierdojj 



m< 


Anotlieritrro 


uMlurh.. 


One Iiat 


:iHlii/iicli" 


Two lutls 


ml.:i„rh,> 


Tliiw Imtf' 


imhihcl-' 


l-'ew tun- 


.< m.uhil.,- 


^laiiy liiils 


<ml.ih<rh.. 


AlllhelKits 


iihifwho 


Ni> liat 


<Mhu-hn 


Anotlierliat 
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AIlAI-ni DIAi.Kr'! 




RRiirr. r,i.:KT, hot 


Rifilit liaiii! 


HUlKI ifniili 


1 


])U,i'i h/il 


\ '■''"' ''""'' 


SnUi rhii.,',, , 


""' Hi>th IianOs 


S...r. ,m„n.u> 


Uight toot 


Siiih <n:i.li 


1 Left foot 


S„l„ ,'hH.:'„ ^ 


ui: Jl<,tti fact 



U] I \Tj<l\ Oh \\l!\iOI ro OTIIRK T'HII.Tl'['l,Nr! IIJALEITH 

BcMclci- what mil) he gatli(ir<l from the examples given under 
'Pronunciation." T piopose 1<» t^liow liciv liy a nuniiier of connnnn 
,v<ihK, ddiotmir pnS ol th. Iiuni:in l)oilv. tik; ^illinitv of Nabaloi tu 



Kr.Kli«li 


N„l«l.,1 


„oU-.. 




Pampungn 


TRsalog 


1«IK.-. 


Umaii 


kalawan 


MaVali " 


H 111 


liikU.k 


lll/j 


olfi 


bnntiik 


illo 




hiiok 






llllOk 


buhfik 






iniitK 








MoiilU 


hllI]).'Ot 


IIK^OIIt 


wmsi 


nidiiik 


biLis 


TjiiKii 








rtlla 




Kar 


tiinKid.i 


tnHiiKii 


i^yiw 


l™lUKl>iiK 


(iifjign 


Itr list 








fi,ili. 




shoiilrlLf 








pngO 




N,.;. 


bukdoii 
ulna 


|jiil!lai>(El"Unii) 
UxklBK 

ul>et 

JIIISO 


taklni 


Luliiit 


iii« 


it'ih 


!!k''r 


7Z 


IS 


!ui'r.. 


tlan"" 






IU|>pTl 


1.1 [«. 


,.i.,„l 


him 










liili,^ 


PHA 


III IR 


p.,xi. 


lulmiB 






bliW 


»";' 


lllQk 


<l«lei.i 


;s 


Lalat 
.iaj-ii 


tialaC 


FkU, 


tdBniHi. 


Jliisus 




■— 


,.,„„ 



I fiirtlier give ii numlier of Nal>ii.loi words seemingly eloeely relfited 
to Miiliiy ]in>per and ]iiirtio\ilii.rly interewtinfr becaiisp thoy ilhistrate the 
.■niiH-idenc' (.t N;i.l.;doi rl, with M:\\:\y 'Ij: 
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Eiiglish 


N«W.„ 


T^'kill 


baiui 


Creek 


Slllgi 


T.''!j1ow 


ftnclui 


Wctp 




Itoail 


Lhalnii 


Heavy 





THE ADJECTIVE 




'nKMiil],ifiS( cMsts hk, tlRMimm, dthoi- i.s a shnph 


root word o 


;i rout witli 1 ]'u liv L^[,liitiiint«J. Tlic mljcctivc, if iiw 


1 pri'diiMtiv 


pm^edfs tin iinuii mil iihIuiI.h in itself tlio i.k';i. of "to 


I.e.- A <lisi 


verbal .li.ir.uUi is -'umi Io iI l.y (■-■rt^iiii pnrtii'lrs wlii 


h ;uld lo it 


nioiiniiis "to lieLUim Dt this fuiin n [.lo^q-rssivo a 


id ;i jiasl U 


exist. 










Thi'lLoiisiiifimiall. 




The lioiise which is sirmll. 


w. 




,("(((. 


Tile water is l)ecoiTiing littl 


III. 




m. 


TliewHlcr is already liltlc. 


Mo[>IFlr 


TIUN.S .IK Tllh: AIWWTIVK 


;i lis^t 


;i lUMulirr of current iidj 
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THK NARALdI IHALECT 



Ailjertiviis iii'c jiiveii ji nejtative aeiiso wUh tli<' Ik'I|> of tfii> | 
For exjuiiple: Ag-nn-tdrem, not eliai-|i, liluiit; iiff-mU'iinii. 
unripe, et<:. 

All .adifctivc is iiitcnsifi.'d in Hieanin'; l*,v \h<: ns^i- uf tin; 

lu, rlillr or i,<!ii chUi', tlnis: Ainfivltniij, wnrni; <i:aj.H.n,<i „<• 



Comptirisoii is expresst^ii as 
houses; mitVai r nm'pH'iiin or ■ 
warm one (or tlie warmest). 



C/u 



rnlix 









Ti':ni kiiaiian iit huiUmu k 
Vhinmi e badony baJcif 
Sepai c aiahabaln uUiit ' 
Undo da iai a balei; vimii 
Adufok iman a balei. 
Uimufoh iman a botri. 
Ttfnka amaii dag& ne mucii 

tan siia^ a, ootilc. 
Aiichi balei- to. 
Anchi balei-foT 

(hiara. 

Anehi dbadeg a hiiloi. 
Aitcbi eaxei « balei abadcff. 
A liijonni/ ahadeg c halei. 

diiara'A balci-iof 
(liiarn era'd batei-to* 
fr'uarn'a anian ehi baJci-iof 



■ tmli'A aliaU'^y 



KlifW is tdi! site of Uic new I 

yiiich is tlic now liOUBC'? 

^iiii iti till' owner of this lious 

'liin libiisc WJ18 lu'w; now it is 

lijit house 18 rotteii. 

lint house haH become rntU'ii. 

Km building ii Iiouhc. 

hi'y have ii liirge lioust iiiiil ii 



lie lins no house. 
Hua ho no hoiiso? 



'I'll. 



ol.it 



'i'ho liouee is not big. 
linn ho a, house? 
Is tio in hia house? 
Arc they in liia house? 
Is your fatlier in hia lio 



'U-hi. 



Aloleiig r. Imbadyol; . 
.\>nituti e kabadyo-ii. 
.\bitlpg e taad-ko. 
Ontik c. faail-to. 
MaliU'him c. Uiod-ln. 
T'lad-to ni Kvnii uij 



ilc i 






Have you a big (lOiist'Y 
1 wish to buy thnt sii 
house whieh is sninll 
My liorse ia black. 
Ilia Iiorsp ia wliitp. 
My knifo is biryc. 
His knif.; Is small. 



Mis k 
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THi; NAllALOI DIALECT 



lt,id 



t: hulci 



OOlik i; Iialci-cJ'ii. 
Almfcg c halci-clia. 
hidlctelak. 
JiiaklKl-ka nuntan. 
NUiUlo maktM asanvm, 
A mpctdng-ah. 
Aiiipet&Hg-ka jiunfow. 
fHlcdto ampetdng asancn 
Ak(iyiUig-ah. 
A kayiini/'ki). nuntan. 
1>! aaiHiIa miikayiing ami 
AkayAny e kion. 
Akayang e kahaiyo. 
Aliijinvg V halei. 
Aliii.;/i'mij batn. 
MnUi;/na e hnlci. 
06lik e halei. 
AnihAnao a lnnl&biiiiij. 
Akaydnii c tiid (tin 
Anliwe e tiid. 
Akai/dng c ekiiniyih 



itoT 



Tlifir liousrs are sirnill. 
Tliiiir lio«sps nro iargr. 



I'lu- liill is liif-li. 
riiR liiil is low. 
riie iiioimtiiiTi is liijjli- 



■dV,: I 



•dak. 



THE PRONOUN 
■KIWDNAI. AND I'OfiSK.'^SIVI': 



Hit (listiiip:iiiKlii;tl by (lifforeiit furiiis. Tlic [>o 
; ill two forms: 



(1) Tliriii.l. 
to dcHistiiidc \\\v 



1 . 



F 



Tlie diffeiiinot! hetwii'ii ^!himi: and ^ihiUiyo ciiiiwif^tw in tliiit the liitliT 
iiH;lu(leH hesidefl tho npfakcv ami liis y.wiy tlic piirty ;\(]ilivswi'<l, whilr 
tlie fonnor exclwloK tliu piirty uddrvswa), Aw^imliiifrly ^il:<rm'i will W: 
hi'arii, for iiiBtiiiiw, ii» ii rcwpcclhil n'port tn a sujirrinr; ^ibiUujn, m\ 
tlie cuilrMry, in faiiLiliar talk itiiiong cipials, Tlic saiiii' pnipriily in 
sjicaking is'f<inn.l in Jlnfano, T.if£iil"fr, t't<'., hut is .-spr 



1 1^" 

{t.him), att*T tho t:\^ 



ntlHTi 



iuldrt 
of the Tvruk'>'<' 



vit.|,.s(7,/i 
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Tllli r.'Al!Ai,Or DIALECT 



Thi.we iimimuiis form tin: trciiitivi; with iitm uiiil the dative with -sum. 
Thus: Xnn siiftm, mm sik-dto, etc. ; d era, however, dn)ps tho d in these 
oases: Nan era, sun em. From the fi)I]o\vinj:; exatiJiik'S it will be Keen 
thiif the pronomi earrieti with it, like the tiimn .ind the adjective, the 



Sihik e innhmmlii. 
<S'ej)«i e iin(ficlai niai 
In^mhr inn silc&lii. 



I am the one who Ukes « 

thing spoken about) , 
Who brought this? 
We (iM). 
I have seen liiiii. 
They are my servauts. 
Who are you? 



e(ol 



(2) The forms used only joined to otlior worils, the 
[ironounf! tluiw becoming all but iifJixea: 



The pronoims given in this talJe ce 
the exception of to, in the way e!io\\'n 

Igudnt-fik I aiu Igorot. 

Aliitf.g-ak I am poor. 

Amliulnt-kii You are heavy. 

With a verbiil form they are uaed a 

Niik-mciiKjiiii ) 
MfWi,«„-k« 1 



1, in the first 
!.y tliefollowi 



Snmimtii kitiih 
Bnkiimig era 



pin,,,, 



The poBeessive [ironoun is represented I 
mcntiortiid forms: 



■ tiie genitive of tlie last- 
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THE N-illALOI DIALIKT 



„,. 


»,„..,„ 


pKrtKlee 


FiiBtpeisonsingDlsr 


flk, nak,i 118 1 


ko ('!<),■ na,i la. 
roe, tayo 
mo Cm)! 
dyo 

ch«,» ra 




ka 






L« 







lUsedwtt 












<r,«ndP.,da. 




The application of these possessive particles 


will be seen from t 


following examples : 






(a) With 


loun substantive 


terminating in n, i 


0, or w — 


Ama-t. 


My father 


Imi-m 


Thy mother 


BiTO-k 


My shirt 


Sndi-^ 


Thy foot 


Am-k 


My dog 


Apo-m 


Thy grandfather 


Agi-h 


My brother 


Soffu-m 


Thy comb 


Terminating; othenviBe — 






BanM-ko 


My guard 


Chalan-me 


Our road (a) 




My neck 


Sv<iat-ine 


Our letter ( b ) 


Tafeirio 


My rice wine 


Bolei-me 


Our house (s) 




Thy land 


Totfok-dyo 


Your heads 


aaJi6-mo 


Thy rifle 


Sangt/ip-'iiio 


Your hand spad 


Suan-mo 


Thy stick 


K&HiI-dyo 


Your loincloths 


Bidin-to 
KcOap-U, 


His order 
Hia cloak 




1 Their horse (k) 


Qmmet-to 


Hiarope 


PuHog-cht 


Their guns 





My hands 


Hylwt 




dfmak' or more idiomatic 


sadik; 

eartl t*y 
sadi-me 
saditSy 

sadl-dyo 

sadi-dyo 
aadi-cha 


aula chua'n sadlm 
rsiifachua'nsadi-to 




saidlaichua'n(th«ee two hands 

of mlue) 
diraam; or,' more Idiomatic, evita 

chua'n diman ilhose two 

hands ot yours) 
dima-lo; or, more idiomatic, suta 

ohna'n dlma- to 
dima tayo 

dima layo 

dima-dyo ohiu. 

dlma-cha'nchua 

dima-dyo 




Om- {your and my) 


ODr(your, plural, andmy). 
Our (their and my) 


Their (dual) 
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TlIK NAliAIiOl IHALJXJT 



Our (hiK and my) 

ir(yr)iir,plHtiiJ,ainJm)')_ 
ir(lhetranilmy)„ 
mr(d,ial) 

Thair (fliiBl) 



bftkn-fiyo'ii ohiifts kiitoii 
baka^clta'n ebua a l£n' 
bokii-dyOHkafoi) 



'Corr. Sp., eapon. 



Our Krandfuther'a house: lliilei m- iqKi~w or Imlii vim I'l/m-iiii' or IhiIi'i i'i)i"-iii: 

(h) With verbal fornis (verlitil foniis hjive the nature of ihhihk: 
under "Roots and partides," jilso nndor "Tin; vorl>") — 



:h). 



I like (vviuv 
Thou hkoft. 
lie Ukea. 
1 lost inybow". 
I You lost yonr cleavi 
(bolo). 
He lost his arrow. 



They like. 
•'•lik I cut my toot. 
(iilim You tut your toot. 



Our liorses 
Your horses 
Their horses 



<''l>l<i 



Your (lo}{S 
Their a<^ 



l!i„: 



Kimlxit-i-h'i tnlm<hi;->-n. Their Ao^ Jlhiv-'-l„i -m-rhi. 

By Jilteriiig in any of tlicHe sentenoes tlie ortl^ir of tlic words and 
adding the article to the vi;rl)a] fonii tlie chiinictur of noun latent in the 
verba] form Ijcconies inoi't; niaiiifcst: 
J'i<w-hi l"fil I like ri,« wine. 



lh/ri.-,,i.nU- 




Rice nine is Jiiv desii-u. 


Swia- ( h,lri-l 


'"■-'■ —'""•• 


My foot is the i>art 1 cut (not my hand). 

.My iloiE was the object of his killing aiid 

itiy liorse tlie object of his stfialiuR. 


Tlic [iroi 


oiin may also pit'c. 


do the verbal form. Tbis is heard 


esjiecially it 


short sontfincfs like 


- 




Bring! (iiiii.,) 

I^>k! 

lie has taken (it). 


J/r-;»«« We have seen. 
Ihi<,-ll}uii<i Ask! (plur. imp.) 
Vki-lmmih, They are Koing to kill. 
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Note Also ])lacu of pix 
Ak-ko-pkm I don't 



!■; NAItAHH lHAf,KCT 
nil in negative fornix: 



DUAL PKliSONAt, PltOKOl^X 

The jierfsonal jx'oiiiinn kit'i requires special mention. It winiprchunclM 
the first and second persons, "thou and I," tt^ether. It has no 
independent form like those giveii at the beginning of this chapter, and 
it can not be construed with nnn or xnii. Its pr iKHcssi ve case isthciRnme 
as the nominative and can not he i'mi)lnyed with other nomis th;ui those 
1 by verbal forms. 



f rhi Man 



Ml 



a k'll. 



Vila kiki knpmi, kiilbiiju. 
Clin kfiiwn kiilbign gun a 
Insm-clin mm rikahn/o. 
Balei tiiyo. 
Bunuin kila iiii ii biik". 



Thou and I gc to Manila. 
Tlioii and I are poor. 
J Tliey are l>eatinf« thee and n 

Tliey have seen m. 

Onr h<in8e (Ihine and iiiinel 

Thou and I will kill this cim 



For further examples of the use of all personal pronomis with 
forms see tahles under "The verh." 



Number and gender are not distmgiiished by different foj-ms. 

The following is a comparative list of the Nabakii dennmstnilive 
pronouns and those of the Ilocano and Pangasinan languages. I a<ld 
also for comparison the words for "here," "there," "now," and 
"before," as the remoteness both in sj>ace and in time seems to govern 
the use of these pronouns, though I ciin not give precisely the tiner 
shades in the respective meanings of each:' 



The demonstrative pronomi iiscd adjective! y precedes the ikhui and is 
coujJed with it by the [larticlc a. Resides shUih there exist-i tln^ form 
siila, which is used without the cupula a and in the maimer of a dclinite 
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llo Till-; NAllALOl IHAi.lXT 

article wlifii referring to B(mn;thiiig of whioli ii prtjvioiiK kiunvledgc i 
presumed or whifh has already been mentioned. About the use of in 
and wmii with the definite article see under "The nrtidt?." 

I"' " l'"li'i. This lioilHc (tliese Iioiisi'h), 



Tliis Ktone lii"! 
lliHt dog. 



T" 


faf 1 H loo 


itiinMltoo 


fail ft too 
ialaaanak 


OOK 








Horse 


lalakiil.aiiyo 


ilan a kiibartyo 


\,u a kttbadyo 


Knife 


ial a tAn.1 




iai K tA«A 


*"" 


i-iflgiiasal 


itannpiesai 


iailKaa^ii 




Thos.' 


»,..„ 


ose HO 


Mh.i 


il«n'atoo 


iaiiaohua'ntno 


ilan iBchnan too 






lai a chim'n bii 




Boy 


Itan a aflimk 


iaiachua'ttnaixak 


ilan a chiian annak 










II o™ 


itan n kabadyo 


lai'achua'iikabaciyo 


ll.m>«chuankftbadyo 


Kiitte 


ilan B (Had 


lal a chiia'n t^ad 


itenaohuanldart 


Axe 


ItanagunBai 


laiarhiia'DBUaSHi 


ilanaelu.ang,u.™ 



You niid I 

lie 

EIc B.n<! I 

Ye (dual) 

They (duid) 

We (ye and ]) 

Wc (tliey and J) 

Yp (plural) 

Thev li.luriil) 
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^ TIIIO NAIiALOl in.\r.i:(T 

Thi" past tense i.4 cxprcsiied liy atWing at tlic {'in 
nnnUiti, incanin};; "licfdre," and tlio futiuv liy add 
fixvmm, iiicaniiig "later on." 



NiMto tan silcak gvani l-<imc 'li'muii !!,■ uiiil I 

(liiam Irayo'n nhuii ''Vm<oi \\- (iliiiil) 

<liiarn cffi'n chim chiiiiiin 'I'licv (iliml 

lliiiira layo 'd'muii We [ye ,111, 

(luara kamc 'd'man \\\- (tlioy a 

aiiiit'i k<i!/i/ 'il'iiiiiii V(, (|)|iinil; 



The relativi; ]>ron(mii in Nabaloi, representiiif; tlu' Eiiffliwli cx] 
"vvhicliis," "whic-li jirc," and serving for kith niinilHTwiiiid all 
Im (lyn. The rcnilisriiij; nf other Englih-li rrlitlivc o..iiwfnK'ti.>iij 
fathered from tlie followinK idininatic exnn'ssiuns: 



; liM ihi'< <lim„t/n iii.-l n htfiri, iitri ■I'l.' 


Tlio m 


IflU ivtio bllill till* lious,. i- 


iiomlik r l.-iihiiiUin till" lmuiiil;nl-lco^' 


Tlie Ik 


»!-* Hl.i<-Il 1 l-llKl.t ILHS n 


bn-ui-mo xini m/.-.i/, siitu iiigI:iiiH-to.' 


Tell 11 


le ivlmt lie s»i.l. 




Tlie ti 


■eo tiLHt I ].l.iT.lea \x (riw. 


xuic^h' 






liii/k/'ii sepai e iliiiiaiin hniehiiu-lo? 


\\\\ae' 


rar .lul it slwll |>ay for it. 


[iipJcen ngarnmto p hnsut mo, U-naH-mn.' 


Wlintevpi' your fault, tell it. 


[fl-nk-im<3^m!, xiiUi kimn-ta.' 


I do 11 


lOt iM'lieve nlint lie saj's. 


Ui,„Un-l.-o si'W too'n* l.imhol l.-ab<i<l,,ol;.' 


i nill 


kill tlie iiinn wlio Ktole 11 


•ui)!,l(ihaih,mm-1;o su/n luinhni win too.'" 


1 will 


ride tim liovsic. tlint threw 



F(ir few, many, all, some, birth, ni>, other, see nnder "Noiin. 



■ Lit.; The person whlcli n'as-biiiJdur of tiiia house, deiul iiti 
'lAl.: Hii£-Tiiii-awa}' the liomc which wHS-purchaHe iiiliiu. 
HAX.: Inloriniitloii Ihinctomc that-whliih wae-suy hlx. 
'Lit: That tree which wns-objeot-of-pliinttng mine is-ljerin 
''Lit.: Even who the wafl-doer will-be-pnynienthJA. 
°Llt.: Kven name-ils the fault thine, bB-say thine, 
'Lit.: Not-I-helieve ehat^whlch iH-say his. 
»rhe'« here afBxed lo hwmust be a miitllaled eopulit hi 
fliefl; T., taivfl 'ng makasalanan, asliifiil man 

"Ut.: Oltjel^orMllIng mine (Imt man whoHtiilu hoise mil 
i"r.l(.: I-iun-gnlnK-lonw-aR-horseraine thal-uJiieh WHX-lhn 
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Till'; NAItAI,()I ]IJAI,ECT 
INTBKWIGATIVI': l-miNOUN 



Tlie use of interrogative proiioims iinil iif iiitiTrogntive adverbs i 
iiliistnited in tlie following examples: 

Who? Sepaf or S.ipai? 



Hr,,u iman (or . 


'^I'pa'Mnn) ? 


Who i 


-! t1iat? 


Sepai sikamf 




Who i 


irB you? 


Hepa 'm»n (or i 


HKm) f 


Wlio i 


fl tlint pci'^ 


f^npai dini <t ilii: 


ri? 


WIlO i 


a this mm 



I'Uian c idao mo? 
h'-ipiymi c imugao ohaf 


WhcTi do you go? 
Whon aid tlipy iirrive? 


1ii)w Miici 


T? How Many? PigaT or PiV/aif 


/')> imhnyiiil muf 


How much .li.l yn,,p:,y^ 


Wf 


lEBR? Tlint or ricrii? 


'/■ir.h' '11(111171 mnf 


Wliovp iire you goiris'f 


A'onj-o 


1? (only us ;i single iiit<;rjccl ion ) 
nn(o? (J.it.: [t» inini<>.) 


.Vj/rtrt 




yiliiriiiiilm mo kapmi ilaii'if 


Wiint iirn you iloing? 


Wnic 


IT? fJhimn? Twdif Titaf 


Tui&i chaUm. tayof 
Gkiwm kabadyomf 
Tindi {Ha) kabodifiimf 
Tiedi paaeng niaif 

Tn-Ai knhadyo dya tinumkal-mo 
VhJncn e tahadi/o'n tinumkal-m 


Wliichis our rwulf 
1 Wliicli is your horse? 
( Which ia the wny to do tlii: 
I How is this done? 

f i Which horse (or liorRes) 

of 1 hought ? 


Why! 


' Xyaraiiilo? Ngaramtoi? 



flgaramtoi tnuLnad-kaf Wliy did you go? 

Ngarwmto ag-mo-angdnan-f Wliy did you not eat? 

Ngaramto ay-mo-angiiuitnan? Why did you not drink? 

Sgai-amto ag-mo-anaxat chi hatei-mof Why did you not go home? 

Ngaramto ag-mo-a/naixit ohi balei-mo Why did you not go home yest«rdny? 

kabuasanf 

Kgaramio ag-mo anumkalan sanct a Wliy did you not hny a liorse when you 

l,-nJ>iidiio ncm guara-ka chi Gnitsinfi- were in Wnshington? 
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to denote ownwuhi)), it iw hut Hiitunil tliat our iiuwy "Whose 1 
thin?" Khonltl in thiit dialect he. : "Who iw tlii' (nvner of tliis h<ji 



fi^pai niaJcabalci nfait 
Hi:p/ii iiutkaaaa niatt 
Hfspai makatdad tdaif 
KfjHii mnkal'nihiTioiiii niiii? 



Whose house is this! 
Wliose (log is thisf 
Whoso knife is thisf 
Wliose hrtt is this? 



ADVERBS AND ADVERBIAL EXPRESSIONS 



A list i)F til 
iliiiKtvating tln'ii 
ivre n;iid('r(:d : 

Ixtnytm 
Narhi/formfrhlh- 

mm 

M:'uw 



Nearly, all Imt 
Likewise 



;„„|>1„ 



Keilit; tlif> 
In trutli 
Surely 



Alal ornein nhil 


Afterwards 


SiilKulhi til-nn 


Some otlier iky 


/illl'KP 


Not yet 




In the afternoon 


K'dhm,! 


ijist ni^ht 



IMilerneatli 
i\ lon^Hiclf 



A,u,k.;, pi.jo 




VVIieriever, rthiays Jliiiyn'l 


Only 


A,,gle„ m,-i; 


mmU- 


f Anyliow Kn^'i 


Yes (emphatic). 


p«eeng 






"It in so, as 1 say 


Augkeii Imii 




Wherever 


(impatJently)" 


Ktihiaffui 




To-iiiori-ow Sn,ij'< 


So as, in the same 


B'liitio 




The day after to- 


way as 






morrow Alii,"- 


A negation con- 


I!.«tKU, mtri 




The second day 


taining a refer- 






after t<Miiorrow 


ence to something 


Acim.vel 




yuu-h 


(iifterfnt 


Aiujimi 




Too nnidi 





1 IMai, rhiiium, and ehilav mi: oo[HT>osi'd ot the partjple rlii (in, to, towanl). ivliicU Js tlie 
FaiiKaainan rd and IhB Kankanni di, and iai, inam, anil itan, ranpecUvtly. They, hk wuU ii» tilt 
nine other adyorbs beginning vrith rU, for euphonic reasons often i;hftneo Ihls chi afKr a viiwtl 
ioti) d', which ta then pronounced as n sulTix to the preceding word. For Inalance: TModi 'diai, 
come here; giiara '(i'?nan, it is there; paara ammo'd' daipag, it seems to be beiow. 
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■■ <(;»;,■.(, 



Kit'idijdH} oatil;. 

I nil III fill.; iiHiiMn. 
Aiiiliiiiiil.- iiriii III. 



'ICllil 



III) I 



Miili/n'ii h(iUi-l.o. 

Alij/oa'n kinihul -I.11 hiii 

Tiik-iilii diai. 
Andiio-ka 'd'tiidii. 
Aiithi ehamim cftioi. 
Iniiiiiitnan-mo angken 1 
Aclmxel c ^vagjiat-to. 
Oiilil.- biiujiiil e wsiin-H 






Ui> (it) m.|I. 

1 wa. <.„ the point "f .lyiiif.. 

CoiiK> lifve qllickl;'. 

He dill it tl«' sniiu' «iiy. 

It is veiy hot. 

Lift it Hp a Httic 

Ask again. 

I knew it before. 

I slinll go later on. 

He arrivoil yesterday. 

Js this yoiiv house? 

it is not ao; it is a dilfeifiit one. 

it is not this, hut a different one. 

It is not my house (but that o£ s 

body else) . 
I did not stenrit; I bonovvod it. 
I .iliall visit you to-iiKirimv. 
(■mm- Ueif. 
fill there. 

Tliei-e is no water here. 
You [nay put it tlieiv. 
He Iian received niueb. 
I Niiw only a little. 
Tliat is indeed too much. 
He is really dead, 
T have said (ko) also. 
This coniea fiiat. 
They eanie last. 
They have n 






( lie is| 
Ihm't V 



nior 









PREPOSITIONS 

Till' following' I'xiuiipli'H show the iilioinatie 
Cu^'tisli si'iitoiiceK cciitjiiitiiig prepii.'^itiDiiK, W'li 
iceur they an; jiniifcil in Ixihlfiico (y)"': 



. lieiiKiK 



;.-t II,-; tivl 



[] lleni 



With 



«ith .ToliH. {Ut: Of .T, 
111 did yon go! (Lit.: 
wan youv conipanioiitl 
They are iSglitinj; against the Spani 
(Lit.; Tliey are lieing fighters o 
Spaniards.) 
1 nm seeing that from here. 
Tlii- rivi-r is vi-ible from there. 
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TIH': NAl'.AI.IH IHAE.l'XT 

Chi Uilri-I.;> angkad holfi-mn iiMi- II i-; f.iv fioiii i 

K Iwi inonlMiff-lo chi i/i(. Tlii> nnui is stii 

ynHHillJi B ttivd'ko ohi iiiille»ii-kiK' I uill ]iul iiiv 1 

/,W;»</ji-mo c fmul-:.io chi t'"'l''"!l-"'<' Vi.ii «in imt v 



Nnr (](f)ri-i-(i iiiimil chi Iliiyiii. 
Kill hiiln-kii il""i'i chi B-ii/io ii 



/ill 


,lol-,nii liii. 


l.0l«,u >:„„,,.n 


'"■"""■ 


•|-Ii(.y HIV TOi.iiiiK tnvviuil l..-ro. 
1 leiiil this (toytiii) till tt.-iimrrnw 
This tiuiliov U for my U..i.s,.. 
TliiK Ipltpv i- f..v yin, (thi- U 

letter 1 . 
If (it w<'icl 111.1 (for) yi>ii, 1 (^vll 


Ihi 

> 


<„b,hi. 


„}l':l,„.' (S|)., 
i.hiili.l:. 


confovnio) 


1 .lid Titl by f<nw, 
r. 1 sliiill iln ;iccnriliiii. to your wonU. 

■J"- Oil,' I'liu not Piit willioiit M-orkii.j;. ( 

If not novk.l 
\\V -.UP tiilkiii-j almilt his ofliw. [ 

His oirii-p (is) tlie topic of us.) 
1 ,11.1 it with ii knifi'. (Lit.: Kiiifr 

nn inslrmunit in workii.;;.! 



/■; l.-iii .lUnhli'ip chi rluuiiriii. Woo.l lloiit- ill the Wiitcr. 

/■; ImI„ ilii.iiUir.l chi rhiiiiiiii'. _ -\ slmic >ii)ks ill tlir vi:<\'-r. 

/■; )ioll-iii iUiiKhinl chi i-hiii:i„i. .\ |;iiii KJiikH in !!»■ wiitct, 

.l,i.;<™ /,»,)«■ )ui„ ,U,i,<l: chi tlixiyiiifili'ii. 1 will goto Wnnliiiiirtoii «illi my fill 



iah Igiinit have no pocktto In tliL- loiti rlotli anil clunk which form their til Iwl imttnni! 1 li»v 
■piHiereil "piickot" liy paUmfi, which Is n anfill winkerwork bosket hiiiig over lln' Mliniiliiu 
inii that tnkCR nil little ihIiIk ntiil I'lidR i>! evcrydny use. llci'iislDimlly (liinj(s iirc iilsi. put luray h 
ivrnpiilHg thumlnto thfrolilflorthololiirtorli, aimi^lloii whlcMi Is I'lilli-ti /fiilfuj.y. 

lvm»iiH-M. (It:i site is near the river.) 
" WaslihiKloti l« i.mnotiiice<l by iBorol " iJniiKinRton." 
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THE NA]!AT.OI IlIALECT 



Kunn Chi laid. I will ff' liome u-itli .Ti>)m. 

iiiiiijilii-'il.- di/'i ini'iTiii sun limalc elii ( will go tiome bofoi*e my father. (Lit.; 

ilci. i nni going t« be tlie first wlio goes 

witli relation to my father to house.) 
.uiiiid-ak dya anawai sun Kuan chi I will go home after John. (Lit.: I am 
liei. S'ling to be the last who goes with 

relation to John to liouse.) 
Amiil-ah dya anama-t sun Aviak chi I will go home after my father. 






1 maipoon 






K hi(jMlii)i>g giiiirii, ohi 'luml 
E hididnMj/ giMim. ohi 'Jiimi 
E buhilmiig i/K'it'i ohi 'liuiii 



K kahmly,) yimra ohi 
E hilMnlijii tjmirii oh 

l(j- the stone 
Near the stone 
Under the stone 
<.>n the atone 
Beyoiid the stone 
On the water 
In the water 
Chi itiaicliAlem nc clianuta Undei' the water 



hiaipiril tie hato 
InaiiiBkang ne b'ilii 
IitaitSimd ite hdi'i 
Jiiaitdpo ne bdto 
Inaipiig ne bdto 
Chi innitdpo ne elinntim 
Chi iihamim 



fliara-ak ohi lialei 
Guara-ka chi balei 
Sikam tan sibak, guara kita chi halei 
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Yc (duiil) 
'J'liej ( ilual I 

We (ye anil 1) 
We (they anil T) 
Ye (plural) 
They (pliirdl) 

For the, ]iiist. ti'ii^ 



Sikalc tan silcam. 

Andao-ak ninion tan Icabuasim iulilc, 

Angken ikuan-mo ikak-manikan. 

Angken itwp-ko eiged ikak.-inBas. 

Jtaiehan-ino-ak angken ootik. 



UK NAISALOI IHALKCT 

^iW(o tan sikak, guaui l:i'iw Chi huli'i 

Owira kayo chiia chl huli i 

(Iwim mt'ra chua chi l.ol.-i. (Ms.ii 

(iikara'n chua gimra ohi biik-i.) 
Guar a tayo chi boZet 
(laara kame clii baiei 
lluara kayo chi bairi 
Cimra fuicbi hain 

niltw anil for tlu' Eutuvi- tciiHc amnnu or 
,■11.1 of the sentence. 

CONJUNCTIONS 

and yon. 



1 leave to-ilay and ret 
Although you say (st 



, I do 11 



, bplie 



it. 



rcheil well, I did not spi' 
(if i1. l)e) a 



Although 1 

(it). 
I'aj ine (souipthing) , 
little. 
Emetiem aici si (imam ... If (suppofiing) your father shoul 

Hem pian-mo manudup kita. If you likp, let na go togttlier. 

Hera anachan nem kaiwuan ikakandao. ft it rains to-morrow I shall not go. 
Hem asas-ko saarei a jHo/cagoaa paltogan- If 1 see a (leer I will ahoot it. 

Nem isikdtat mo asu kadatmt to ka 
Hem ainak>.t i-oyo anookip ok 
Anagaehak^ ofci halei ko nem dtnabuHg 

cha kabadyoL 
Stged antunqao la tap jnabdc ! a 
Nal manganub tap nal umaii ol mi 



rlie dog will bite you if you kick him. 

1 ndl sleep if you will be still. 

1 will go home when my liorsc if caught. 

Itetlei sit down lieo^iuso ymi »!■<• tired. 
I am g ling hunting bi'cau'* f am 



A.lotat nummimho tap moil iimpUl 
Ikal pian iia maagiin tap i iii'> i "' 

Jpaatolrmo e kabadyo chi payou sai 

anlabA. 
Ngaramto e d^tgewin mo so itUii? 
ImpaamM-ko sun sitd/o ngeni' agto-ptan 

anglungpal. 
Akal makim ta" mackiohal. 
Hem makcheng e urau angsikH. 



\ndao kiia n 



makcheng c mangan. 



I am iingry (Lit.: Bad mil 

because yon sti'uck nio. 
I do not want to eat more Ih'pi 

satinfieil. 
I'lifiture the Iiorse iu the lici 

order to have it l>eeomi! fat 
Wliat do you do that forf 
I told him to go away, but 

not oliey. 
Do not touch it, lesit you breal^ 
After it has finisbcil raining i 

lie sHushiiie. 
T^et us go after haviiif; riiiiKlicd 



' AnAiiaefiak. eniitmclion of aniaad-ak. 
■'Ngeta{\mt) aifferent from nmn (t(, whc 
I Ta 1 hold to bo thu sume as tan, iind. 
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THE VERB 



AND (iESEUAI. r!IAHACTK!{ 



EKEAJ. FORMS 



Tlie Nabiiloi verb pi'psentK the same fundamental character as the 
verb of all the other Philippine dialpct*;. 

]>ivestiiig it of the ap;glu.tinate<l particles we find aw kernel the 
root word, the tiare expression of a single idea. Siich a root is, for 
instjnuT, ''".'/-", jueaninp; au well "the wort" as "to w<)rk," "to do," 
"to iniiko" (ijast tense, iVmcga). With the lielp of pai-ticles the 
In.ngnagc developed these roots into words with more specitie nioanings, 
not b\- establishing a distinction coinciding precisely with that in 
English between nonns and \'erb8 bnt by exprewsing tlii'ongh special 
particles the closer i-elation existing, Hccording to the wenso of the 
speech, betwi^eii the ai^tivity denoted by the root on one side and the 
perfornier or the obj<H't, the locality, the iiistrumcnt, etc,, of that 
action on the other side. The words to which these particles have 
been added and which express this relation are given the chanicti'r of 
nomis but they &in be modified as to time like verbs. 

Thus, from alxive r<M>t dtig-a, for instanai, two forms are obtained; 



(1) WithpreHx » 

(2) WithBuHixi'i 



!'■!!-<, 



The worker, doer, maker. ' 

Tlie object of doing, making, the work. 



The sentence "I make a house" can be doubly cxjirossed: 

jx'i n, halfl (or) S<uxi <i. Ixilci <>, tUigcii 



(I'ast tense: 



maker) 



(Past t«iise; Diiuiki:, 



nrk) 



Tlie ipicstion as to ivhich of tliese two fonns is to be used in any 
case is decided by the accent the speaker is laying either on tlie 
circniustiince of liis being occupied as one who builds or on the object 
of his activity, the house, as wil! 'ii' seen from the following ipiestions 
and answ(!rs: 



AV/'" 



dlHJM WO ? 



Mau'hii 



•-id- 



l,uki 



The manTier in wliich the relation existing between tl 
and an()ther part of the sentence is accentnat«d by spec! 
illustrated fnvtlicr in the tollowhig esain]ilcs: 

Root, -I'-i', To Fk-ivir^ 
(I'ast, iiiKilii) 
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Till': NAIIALIU DIALl'XT 
Prolix, wan'j: 

Sq-ai e. vuouiah ,.c hihiKhpl.-/ Sibil: r .u.nuf.h 



(I'retiM, h:; past, i:i'Ui) 
Prafix iiTiil STillix, iHii.'i-.u.: 



Pivfix, ,,«.,<,; 



Chlman e pa-'H'ilmui-kv 

Over there tlie fBlcliiiig rinte iiiino 






l-h 



piiniliihil: 



'») 



'J'iiiH peculiar tr.ut ui making iisi; of diflVnuit vcrlinl i'onuH liaviiij; Uks 
chiinictcr of noiinn to mark tlio relation existing Ijetiveeii the verb and 
some other part of th« sentouco, or, in otlier words, to mark tlie 
predominaiiee in a sentence eitlier of tlie ]ierforiner or the olijpt't, locality, 
instrnmeiit, etc. , of the action, clearly shows the relationship of Nabaloi 
to the other Phili]>pine dialects, all of which have this pectilinrity. 

It is in keeping witli this trait that the performer should he emphasized 
whenever the object ia a more or less indelinite one — tor nist.inc', wlien 

■More JdlomBtJi'iilly, nffaramlo e jirmimirtH-ino .' licMt, iin, wm.!; i>ti!iiiiii:ii'. tn ii-r « iliiii!; In 

cut oi foti'li wood, hImj IbG thine so iise<1. 

:t1ic employment in this rase of a form witli Kiillix on. ivliieh ilenok'S liwnltti in liiti'n.'stlng not 
onlj licciiuso It Kliows whiit the natiyon may poncolTC H>i lowiltly nt nlitph an action lakes place 
but also Ijccausu Hsliowg how Hie V^gllBli prepostUuiial construction, "Kmm nliom do you gut jonr 
tr>hncROT" 1b riprrsRci in Naljaloi. 
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]28 THE NAiiALOi 1)Iat,i;(;t 

it lias tlie inderiiiite iirtiele. (ii\t'n the loot Imnu, to kill, "I kill a 
dog" ivould be Mnmiuifi-iik ne saxc a asit (Lit "KiUei I of a dog," 
present or future), but "I kill this dog' ("this" emphasized) is 
Binimn-ko miannu (Lit.: "Killiiit; objtet mint this doft," present or 
future).' In both oases, howe\er, the emphasii tin bf shifted again 
by a yet stronger accentnation ot the othei part 

Niixei a nstt e humim ko ilnjofi >.(('(/ " iiuuiol 

And— 

Sibd- c mammw ,iUu >i <m', 'dh/ua -/ K'«ni 

How a stem denoting not an aetivity but a thing may be given verbal 
force has alreaily been shown under the heading "Roota and particles." 
The following are ingtancc- of the verlKilization of roots signifying 
snbsbuice with the help of the prefix maiig: Kin, w(Kid; mang-ngiu, to 
cut or fetch wood, ndet, grass nmug adet, to cut and fetch grass (for 
fodder). 

ON PARTICLES 

Till' vigor, terf-ein'sw, !nid elegance of the Malayan dialerts, to wliii'h 
Njihaloi clearly belongs, resiLlt from and are pro])ortionate to the treasure 
tliey all have of agglutinative iiartieles of various meaningB, couple<l 
witli the pliancy of the root in admitting snob particles. The particlos 
cniiiloyed in the examples so tar (juoted are only some of the more usual 
ones. They may further not be ap])lied at will to any and all root*!. 
In tbe table following these isxplanat-ory remarks will be found the 
conjugation ot the verb "to plant," mak. This verb, to emphasize the 
object, does not take the suffix en or in btit the prefix i, which in this 
combination signifies the action expressed by the root as executed at or 
with or with relation to the object in question: In^ak mo iai a kiu, "Let 
this tr«' be the object at (or with) which you execute the operatitm of 
planting;" "plant this tree." 

Tbe manner in which the rtnit as well an the particle may be affected 
phoiietiwilly tliiiuigh the agglutination— that is, their tendency to nu'lt 
into v»'-h iitliiT — will already have been noticed in the case of tbe prefix 
mii.iuj, which, as shown, f<irms iwmhm ii<jenti«: 

Before <i the prefix iminij remains unchaiyjeil i,iiii"j-iilii 

Before b the mj diwippears, ha\'ins eonverteii ,iiii-mii,iii (nmi, imw) 

th« h of the root into m 

Before d the nj? is redu»«d to n ,inui.-ihi/'r 

Before i the hi; assimilates tlie /" of tlie root iuiuii/-iii)hi {root, lii') 

I content myself with pointing out these letter changes as they occur 
in the exam)>les used by nie, withuut attem])ting to establish any rules. 

I Compiire bJku lal a btiia e baniiiu ni (or nan) Swat: This eow ic John's killing object. 
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I'liE nai;ai,()i 



ON TKNSK« 



111 vi'Hiiil ftiniiK like those prcHental at tlic lii'giniiiiij; of tliis sci 
(maiid'iiid, diific.i', mangala, aiulen, pangiiiaiiii, etc.) il it^ not dci' 
whether tlie Mtion is to take place now, preMenth-, (n- at koitic later t 
If this is not to be uutlcrBtood from the sense of tho speech it nuis 
made elejir by adding such words as niman, now; rwdii.coi, later 
kobtiasmi, to-morrow, etc. The range of this indefiniti' ti'itse ii- lifi 
by the existfneo of only two other tenses: 

(1) A continuative, Hignifyiiig that the action lias already liej-nn 
is still prt^easing. Thin is formed (see the following tables) 
la-aman ((mtmi) for verbal tonus emphasizing the agent, and /(f,-; 
for verbal forms eniphjiffizing the object, locality', ete. 

(2) A jmst tense, fornieil with prefix 'iiii) ('in, n) or iian;) (nin,. 
or hiaii' for verbal foriuw en i])Iui sizing the agent, and with pri'li: 
infix in (im) for verbal fnrnis eni])hasiKing the object, locahty, ete. 





Root. li'ii-H, To K 




...INTEm-l 


"'" 


Form 


Con«nn.«..en. 


,,. 


FiratpereoiifitngiilBi- 


HH.kaHra«-mnn,i 


».« 




Ka-ka nnia-nmnn 




Third person wnKiilar. 






FiistpetKOiipluml 




mum 


Second person plural- 


Kftyol!ii«ma.inni)n 




Third person plural — 


Era lea ama-unmn 


mam 



''Toavold cumbersome repetition It'iveii only the cxelMsivuiiliira]; tile ineliislvis nlnral imd tli« 
dnalnre obtained by simply snbstttutlnp lai/n or tUn. reapcetlvely, Tor tajiu; orm!' o( Oic [xinuliEm. 



atpera 



sinBUlar 



Third peison singnlar 
Flret porsiin plural — 
Seixind pcnmii plural. 
Third peison plural 



Na-ka-iwu-linnna 

Me-ka-p»ii-bumia 
Dyo-kB-pan-biinii 



Impsrallvt, bunu 
'Thongh pronouneed btmuin, thesuBli is really ei 



' These parOeloH ka-pau if eonnucKi 
Hills into u; Jfinj/itn-to, my poiiil 01 
lorBon visiled by me; nn-ta-paii n ■ 
iMi;iiilr(?ii-*o, to be the object of kucIi u^ 

^ Inaii I su»ipcct to be the post of llu' 
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K.t, .i«r;, To I'LAN' 
.fJF.NT EMI'HASIZBD 



,„™ 


c...,...,„,_ 


■■■■-t"'™ 


nist leiise 


First pmson singular.. 


Na-ka aman asak 


inannsBk-flk 


nnnaxak-ak 




Second person si ngiil K r 






nnnBsnk-tn 




, Third person singnlftr. 


Ta-kaninnnnsak 


rnaniisak-to 


iinnamk-to 




, First peiKon plural _.__ 


Kamekaanmnaaik 




nnnaaik knme 




1 Second person pluml— 


Kayo ka aman asak 


nwnasftk knyii 






1 Third person pluml — 


Kra kmiman iisak 


nrnnasik em 


nnn««.kvm. 




i 


i„,.».i„,«,.™,-,. 







j-nant-dl, etc., and innn-annt-al 
IHUECrr EMI'HASIZKD 



Fir!(t pi^rson si»ei>lBf- 


Na-ka-pmi-iasak 


insnk-ko 


ini«k.ko 














Third person alnRUlar- 




iasafc-to 


insnk-to 




First person plural 


Me-ka-pan-iasik 


inaak-me |k,ane) 


iiiSiik-mo 




SOBond person pliinil.. 


Dyo-kR-pnli-iHSak 


iHsak-dYo 


insftk-dyo 




Third peraor plural ___ 


<*9-ka-pan-iamk 


insak-cha 


insak-cha > 






Imperative, lamk-mo 







Third person aineulur. 
First person plural — 
Seeond peison pi oral.. 
Third peisoii plnml... 



To GAmK TO Kim. 
Hoot, Ihi..-, To Kii, 
ACiKNT KMI'HAHIZKI) 





...en^or^f.tnre 


,-».. 


Na-kaHmanpaninnu 


^ 




Ka-knnmanpamtim 


mampamlmii ka 


nanp»mnnu-k« 


To-ka aman pamunu 






Kanie ka aman pamanii 




tianpamlinn kame 


Kayo kn aman pamunu 






Bra ka aman pamnnu 




-.p.,.,,,. .™. 


Imperii tire man 


pabmukL 





r EMi'HASlZEU 



First pKisonsiiiRiilar. - 


N»-kft-pnl>iiiin 




pabuuuk 


impiibmiiik 


Second person slngnhir 


Mo-kn-pabunu 




pahnnnm 


impabunum 


Third person singalar_ 






pabnnn-lo 




Firet person plnral 


Mc-ka-i>ahiinli 




pabunu-mo 


impabnnu me 


Second person plural. 


Dyo-ka-p.iljnnu 




pabnnu-dyo 




Third pe™pl„ral__. 


rh».k«-p,H,„nn 




pabnn«-.-ha 


.mpabunu eha 




imper 


itive,]«(.Hi<««< 
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AIIALOI DIALECT 





R(MJt, Amt, 1 
AGENT KMPH 


Plant 
Plant 
A91ZE1) 




,.™ 


C..„.„..,o»« 


,,.,™ 


First person 8inglilHr_. 

Third person eingnlnr. 
nretperaonplural___. 
Second person plural.. 
Third person plural ... 


Nn-kaamaripMifink 
K8,-kB Bman pansak 
To-kaanianpaiisRk 
Kame kft anmn pnaook 
Kayo ka atnan pna^ak 
EroknamftnpBesek 




imnpiijisak-to 
iianpiiBBiik-kftnie 
















iAlso(nanimaa(t-(Ll:,cte. 
OBJECT EME'HASIZEII 




First person singoliir.. 
Second porBonsinBiilar 

Fimt person plnral — 
Second person pln™l_. 
Third person pln™i... 


Na-ka-ima-aki 

To-ka-piiaKak 
MG-kii-i>Hiis»k 
Dyo-ka-paHKiik 
il!ha-ke-pejisaki 


pamsak-dyo 


ln,p„a«ik.m,> 
impnasik-lo 




ImpLTBtivc, 7. 


™,4-.. 





Root, llmiii, To Kii,T. 
A(!KNT EMPHASIZED 



Form 
First person singular.. 


Aliguft na-ka-nma n 




rresentor^^rutu. 


..a.. 


-. 


ikak niammiu 


ikak ami 




Second peiBon singular 


Aligua ka-ka-ama n 


linn 


ii«-ka mam linn 


ag-kaam 




Third person singular. 


AligHa to-ka-ama n: 




ag-to mamnnn 


ag-to ami 




First person plural 


Aliguakamckaama 






ag-kame 




Second person plural.. 


Allguftkayofcaama 


ninni 


ait-lmyo mamnnn 


iiK-kayo a 


muiiii 


Third person plural ... 


Alfgnaerakaaman 


nuu 




'"""" 


'"" 






,«»■ 


ama™,„ 





(>BJBCr EMPHA8IKE1> 



First person singular. 


Aligua na-ka-pah-bimua 


ag.ko-bunuin 


ag-kohinu 




Second person singula 


Aligua mo-ka-pnn-bnuun 


ag-mo-bunnin 


ag-mo-binu 




Third person singular 


Aligua to-ka-pnn-Knua 


ag-Ul-bunuin 






First person plural ... 


A llgua me- ka-pan-buniia 


ag-mc-huniiin 


ag-n,o-bliiu 




second person plural. 


Aligna dyo-kft-pan-buiiua 


Hg-dyo-btinuin 


ng-dyo-bliiii 




Third person plural.. 


Align a ch,i-ka-pan-biniiia 


ag-eha-bunulii 


a«-cha-binu 
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■ni['. KAiiALui niALiarr 



Koot, Asak; To Plant 
AGENT EMPHASIZED 



Sccoiiil person singult 
Tliird person MtlRUlal. 
First person plural . 



First person elngulat 
SeconilpeisonHlnRul. 
Third i«ison singuJs 

First person plural 

t^euond person pluml. 
Third pBisoii pliiml - 





.... 


Pre 


ent or future 
tenae 


,-.«., 


AllRLiB na-ka ainn 


nasak 


ikak 


nianiisak 


ikak anas«k 


AllKUakft-kftnma 


lasak 


BE-ka 


nianasak 


ng-ka anasak 


Aliguato-kaamft 


nsak 


ag-to 


ninn<\silk 


oe-to anaSHk 


Aligiift kiime ka 

asak 
Aliguakayokaan 


aman 


ne-ka 


mc maiinsak 


aK:-kanie aniuak 


Biiesak 


Wt-ka 


Tonianasftk 


ag-kaioanasak 


AllBoaerakiiam 


n«sa 


ng-ert 


manasak 


ag-era nn.isak 



^ Qqaally to this paradigm. 
OB,IBCT EMPHASlZKJi 



Aligim nio-kapan-lnsak 
Align a lo-kapan-lasak 
Altgiia me-kBpan-iaEak 
Allgua dyp-kapan-iasak 
Allgua cha-kapan-Iasak 



niperative, a 



pillar... 



geeond person kIdk" 
Third |>cn«in singule 
First pcison plural _. 
Second person plnra 
Third person plural . 



KiiKi; To Kit.r, 



Mnhnnu-kanif 



KxilWJlk^ 



Another reiid«riiig of tlie pnspivo voice nr 
use is according to the following exainplcs; 



Clin-<tk-kit-}iim(mii 
Chd-kd-kil-jMiiil'tiii 



Cha-hnH''-h'-jnr 
Chii-kit-^ninbimn 



They are killing me; or, '. 
Tliey are killing you; oj 

They are killing lis; or, v, 
They are killing them; c 



II l>eing killed by tliem. 
'ou are being killed by 



are being killed by Iheiu. 
, they are being killed by 
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Tliey killed itie 
Tlmy killed hill 
They killed yoi 



, I was killeti liy Hiem. 
■r, he was killed by them, 
r, you were killed hy them. 



<1TIVB VEUFii: 



/ ilnick wUh thefltt, flc. 
Angiilblg-Hh 
AnKiLlbig-ke 
Angaibig-to 
AngalbiR knme 
Angnlblg kayo 
Angalbig era 

I alTiie v^iOt tlie fist (pretcnturfaliir: 
Maiigiabig-Hk 
Manga] big-ka 
Hangalblg-to 
Mangalbig kami! 
Mangalbig kayu 
Manga] big era 



Dy<i-kn pan-kiilbigf 

Clia-ka pan-ksibigi 

triwk by me mOi the fist, eh- 



Kinalbig^lJo 
Klniilblg-c]ia 



I iif the traiiitifive verb, rtxit "knlhig" (lo xtrike leitli llinjint), with object 



a ][apan kolbiga 
tapan kaibiga aim aik 
ayn knpnn knibiga 
kapaii kalblga sun slk 



moak kapan kalbiga 

mo kame kapan kalbiga 
mo era kapan lialbiga; « 
]iapan ka]b]ga sun alkan 



kina] big-mo knmt 





strike 


kidblgen 
kalbigen 
kalblg.iii 
k»lbiKon 


koaunnlkftto 
takayo 


Til 


II strlkost 


kalMgeii 
kalWgen 
lialbigen 
kalbigen 


=r° 
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THE ]NAUAL()1 IlIALECT 





Hei..tn.i,„ 


He.tr„ck 


He strikes 


Me 


to nk kapan kalbiga 


kinalbig-toak 






toknkapunkalbiga 


kinalbig-lokn 


kalbigen-to ka 


urm 


Vi knpaii kalblga sun sikilto 


kinalblg-tosnnslk&to 


kalbigen-tosnnRtkilto 


Uk 


to kume kapan ka)biea 


klnelblg-tokame 


kaJblgen-to kame 




t« kayo kapan I:a1bigii 


kinalbig-to kavi) 


kalbigen-to kayo 


Them 


to cm kapan kalblgn; ot, to 








knpan kitlblga sun slkara 


kliiftlbig-toBunBikara 


kalblgenWBuiiBlkara 


7h.r 


WoarestrikiEgi 


Wb atrnpk 
kinalblg-me ka 


We strike 
kftlbfgen-moka 


me ka kapan kalirtga 


Kim 


me fcapan kalbfgM eun sikiilo 


kinalbig-mesunsikftto 






me kaj-o kapan kalblgH 


kina)big-niK kayo 


kalbigen-mf kayo 


Thom 


m« era kapan kalbiga; or, mc 


klnalbig-me era 


kalbigen-me tra; or. 




kapan knlblga sun sikara 




kalbigenmesnn sikara 




Yoaarestriking'-^ 


You Btruek 


Yon strike 


Me 


djo ab kapan kalMga 


kinalblg-dyo ak 


kftlblgen-dyoak 


Him 


dyo kapan kalbiga sun sikiilo 


kinalbig-dyosunsikfito 


kalbigen-rtyo sun sik Jto 




i3yo kamo kapan kalbiga 


klnalbig-djo kame 


kftlbigen-dyo kamo 


Th*;m 


<ljo cm kapan kalbiga^ or, dyo 


kliinJbfg-ilvo era; or, kl- 


kalbigen-dyo era; or. 




kapiin kalbiga Kiln sikara 


nalbig-ajo Biin sikara 






■rhcj- are striking! 
«h« Bk kapan kalbiga 


Thcj- stnick 
klnalblg-cha ak 


They strike 


Me 


kalbigen-cha ak 


Tliee 


cha ka kapan kalbiga 


kinalbig-cha ka 




Him 


cha kapan kalbiga sun sikfit.> 


kinalblg-chnsiinsikftto 


fcalblgcii-chBSiitisikaio 


U« 


«ha kamp kapan kalbiga 


klnalbig-Gba katiic 


kalblgen-eha kamo 


Yoii 


clift kayo kapan knlbiga 


klnalbig-chn kayo 


kalbigen-eha kayo 




cha kapan kalbfga ann sikara; 


klnnlblg-cha sun sikara 






or, cha era kapan kalbiga 







NiiTE,— The neutral p 
flatr' (Kinaatg-to t lad 
cane TO might be the eqn 



Further exmn-jiJn i<f irnnxitire rm-hs 



Sd'im bin sikni, Itii/o lujmu bimi liniipfii, 

Me-kljian kanu tmnptii. 

Chn-hipan kaim tinnjmi 

The past tense ot the eontinuHtive form 
emiihaHiKinjitheobjectcantoiiiyknowl- 
eJgeliercmlereilonlj' hy adding ijHji/ttti, 
meaning "Home timei^o," tothejires- 
ent tenee as given in sentences (")-('')■ 



(k) I am eating bread. 

('() You are eating bread. 

{(;) You and I are eating liread. 

(•]) We are eating bread. 

('■) They are eating bread. 

I was eating bread. 

You were eating bread. 

You and I were eating brea*I. 

We were eating bread. 

They were eating bread. 
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,SV K>i, 



>• l,„ 



~.,},„,,„ 



' Jiilin is eatiuK hrt'ail. 

John is eating meat. 
.Fohn is eating lipli. 
( .lolin is eatinj; soil]). 

Tlie liorse is eating com. 
Tiie cow is eating grafw. 
Tlie bird is eating tiom. 
Tlie l)i[-(l is eating rice. 
"Ill I am drinking water. 

1 liave ttnink water. 
'•II II III I will drink water. 

" John is drinking water. 

Tlie liorse is drinking water. 
The cat is drinking water. 
The dog is drinking water. 
I i<iiiii> The hiril is drinking water. 

'ii'l The liorse threw the boy. 

iK'hi That horse will tlirow yon. 

i'iuiuii\ i will go bunting deer. 

1 will go hunting mountain rats (in 

trajis). 
I will go shooting qnjuls. 
I will go shooting eagles. 
iiiiiul \Xv.\i the preoetliiig English senlxMutt's cnii lio 
witli the help of two different vorlial forms, 
aco«rtling to whether the subject or the ohject is etnphnnizeil. In the 
fimt sentence, Na-ka--pan kanni thiapai, it will be found (liy refeiriiip; to 
the first table, root bunu} that the object is the iicoentuiited ])!irt. If 
the subject were to be accentiiiited the KentinuT would !»■ Xn-hi mtiu 
nti'tn ne tinapat (piist tense, And-iijiaii-nl.- vc fjjii'pni ). 



E hiUuh,,, pw 
E hiiM ]i'ii, kiiiHi, 
K pSiyiil ]"iii li'i 



Si Kiiim .,„. 
E knhaihjti 
Eiup'in nil r 

E {idit/ml iiiiiiiii iiiiiiii i: I. 
Khihj'lynloinh„i-U>, mi 

Xilk'lliilnq'in'ib t.aiei n in- 
•VfiL-iiiiiiii'ih ne huetl 

Niil-iiunmiltiig I" k'lnl 
Xiii-mamlilfirg iiepi'im: 

It must ho borne ii 
rendered in Nsibnlni 



INTI 



4NS1TL 



; \-K 





I am thirsty 


I iviis thlrnty 


I will Ijf thirsty 


J 


ka-knaniaimkoii 


naakou.ak 

nkoii ki(a 

akou kamc 
iiaakoii kayo a iluix 


maakoii k 


You 


miiakiiii ka 


'f""" ""^ ' - 


akou kiln 


Vo(du«l) — 


akoil 


iikilo Ian slkiik, 


II! !l 


errikaftmmiiikoii.iihim 
Kikatayo ka Hinaii »kou 

^kamc ke amati >.kon 
kayokanmaiittliini 
era ka amaii akoii 


Klkatiiyu iiaakmi nr 
iiaakon t.iyo 

iiaiLkoii-kayo 


Mkal^io L,'k!"" 
niaakoi, lay.. 

niaakoiiVam 




Amanaiouekabad 


, John is thirsty 
JW. ThohoiBulsthirKty 
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.an,h„ngry 


I was hungry 


I H-llI bo hungry 


J 


iiakaaman akang 


naakang-ak 
naakang-fca 

akang kila 

sikto tan Bikak, na. 
akang kame 

nafikangera'iichna 

Bikatayo naakang: or, 

imakHng kame 
naHkang kayo 
naakang era 


mimkang-ak 

sikam tan sikak, ma- 

akang kame 
maakang era'n t-hna 

maakang tayo 
maakang kayo 




ka-ka aman akang 


Thou ana I 




aman akang- to 
Bi kito tan Bikakka aman 
akang 

akang; or.eraka aman 
akang a chua 
aikatsyo ka aman akang 

sikamekaanutnakiing 
kayo ka aman akang 

era k« aman akang 


yc(aual) 

Thoj- (dual) _ 

Wt()candl)„. 

We (they and I) . 

Ye (plural) 

ThPj (plural) 


Ainaii aianff si Kmhi, John ie hungry 
Lilian akang c kabaa^o, The horse is hiincry 



iG applies to all paradigms whore na-ia avuai occnis. 

Further examples of intraivtit'vve verbs 



Na-ka atruM ka/neng tan ningning. 


I am standi:^ and looking- 


Inan kaiieng-fo tan ningning-to. 


He was standing and looking. 




I nin sitting and eating. 


Inim tangao-to tan and-ngan. 


He was sitting and eating- 




He was standing and holding a gun 


saxei a paltog. 




Inaknian-to paltog. 


He lield a gun. 


Insilip-to paltog. 


He pointed a gun. 


Inan kaneng-to Itm io-Jinpan ixilip 


He was standing and pointing a gur 


paltog. 




F, aanak inan ningiK tan and-ngan. 


Tin' !ioy was crying and eating. 


Hi Kuan aman awat tan amang figisiu. 


-Tolin is walking and whistling. 


Aman (oj/ai e payad. 


The bird is flying. 




The snake is cvawiing. 


Aman ngaikai e iJcan. 


The fish is swimming. 


Aman bMa e asu. 


The dog is barking. 


Aman ngidigni e kabadt/o. 


'Che horse is neighing. 


Aman ngigid (or aman ascl) e pumau. 


'Che eagle is screaming. 




The frc^ is croaking. 


Aman biing e podiokan. 




Na-ka aman asel. 


I am talking 


ln«n asel-ak. 


[ was tetking 


Nanasel-ak. 


I haie talked 


Mangasel-ak asanem. 


I will talk 
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Inaii ii^cl-ka nunlun. 
Sikdlo amun aael. 
Si Kuan aman asel. 
Xa-ka aman ningis.' 
Inaii nangis-ak. 
NatmingiB-ak. 
Mantiangis-ah asamcni, 
/nan ningis-ka. 
Sikdto aman natigis. 
Aman nangis si A'uatr. 
Na-ka aman badeu. 
Inan badeu-ak. 
Nanbadeu-ak. 
Mavbadeu-ak asanem. 
Inan laden-ak. 
NuTibadeu-ka. 
BikMo aman badeu. 
8i Kumi aman badeu, 
8i Kuan aman keldian, 
Na-ka aman keldiaiu, 
Inan keldiau-ak. 
Sankeldia^-ak. 
Mangkeldiau-ah asanem, 
Inan keldiau ka, 
Sikdfo ainan keldiau. 
Si Kuan a-man keldiau. 
Na-ka a-man tut-^bo. 
Inan tiitAbo.ak. 
NantatAbo-ak. 
Mantut&bo-ak aeonem. 
Inan tutibo ka. 
Sikdto aman tutHbo. 
Si Kuan aman-fuHbo. 
Ka-ku, ama-ngingi. 
Inun ngingi-ak. 
Nanjigingi-ak, 
Maitgngingi-iik asanam, 
Inan ngingi-ka, 
Sikdto ama-ngingi. 
Si Kuan amorngingi. 
Na-ka O/ma-tnangiil-oI,: 
Inan mangid-ak. 
Manmangid-ak aaanem. 
Inan mangid-ka. 
Sik&io ama-mangid. 
Si Kiian ama-mangid. 
Na-ka anion akad. 
Inan akad-ak. 
Nanomwk' ak. 
Mannfcdr-tlt. 

Anda^ach'ak, or andkar'ak. 
Iiiaii akod-ka. 



Till'; NAI!Al,U1 EllALECT 

^ im »tii talLing 
Hf- IS talking 
Jolm IS talking 
I am crying 

I hive cried 

\ou «eie cijing 
He IS crying 
John 19 ciymg 
I am singing 
1 was singing 
I hnie aun^ 
I will sing 
You weie singing 
Yon liaie sung 
He is singing 
John IS singing 
John IS fchouting 
1 am shouting 
1 «as shouting 
I ha\c shouted 
I will shout 
You were shouting 
Hq k shouting 
Jolin vi shouting 
1 am wluspenng 
I Mas whimpering 
I haie whispered 
T will whiaper. 
You were whispering. 
He ia whispering, 
ilolin is wliisperin;;. 
I am laughing. 
I was laughing. 
I have laughi'd. 
I will laugh. 
You were laughing. 
Pli> is laughing. 
John is laughing, 
niling. 



I w 



nlmg. 



1 will smile. 
Vou werp smiling. 
He is sniiling. 
John is smiling. 
1 um walking. 
I was walk in;;, 
I have walked. 
1 will walk. 



la 



vurd Is dlfferentlj hta 



Loff, 



HI Iking. 
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mikdlo aiiian (dad. 

Si Kunn omiin likad. 

Aman aadunai c kulpot. 

Am/tn huhtik e IcKVpot. 

fli Kuan amang ngisiu. 

8i Kuan aman bubiilr-. 

Amait iMtok si Kuan. 

Aiiian akad e kahadyo. 

Aman bubtik e kabadyo. 

Manichan itiman. 

Inan tiran kachiman. 

.itiHraii kabiuisan. 

A'cjw anirati niman ad&'ii «!!-iiJ:-andnti 

fniin-d&nte kachiman. 

Manddnte kabwaan. 

.Vf'Hi mandaitit iiimmi 'iiliiiii nfink-oiiih 

Tagin nimai, 

Tagin kachnnnii 

Aniagin neni Labiiasan 

Ncm tagtn kabiiosan on ok-andno. 

Ampeting mman. 

Aiupetiitig kachiman. 

Ampct&ng amino' netn kabuasan. 

.Wm ampetdng kabuasan ag-ak-andao 

<hiarai ehagwm chi amiinan. 

Aimm ehagwm chi ehaya niman. 

fhiarai chagcem, chi d&itt k'lchiman. 

(laiira ammo ehagwm chi abagdtan n 

kabuasan. 
I'igan inaieat-tno chi balei-mnf 
Aman muiok ehi balei-to. 
MiiiiiUok chi balei-to. 
Anmitoh ckt bale* to amnem. 
Haihaiim anaaiat oTti. balei-to. 
Jmpakito ak amanQan 
Tagiialin ho mangan 1o 
TinaguaJ ta ia manqan 
TngunJin In la o^ancm mangan. 



ilc U walking. 

-Tolin is walking. 

nie cloud is ilrifting (alowly). 

The cloud is ilying (fast). 

.rohn is whistling. 

.Tolm is running. 

.lolin is jumping. 

'I'he liorse is walking. 

Tlic horse is running. 

t rained yesterday. 



t ivill r 



nto- 



I shall not go. 



If it rains to-night T shall not f;n. 

It hails now. 

It hailed yesterday. 

It will hail to-morrow. 

If it hails to-night I sluill not so. 

!t is cold now. 

[t was cold yesterday. 

It will be cold to-morrow. 

If it is cold to-morrow J shall not go. 

[t WHS warm yesterday. 

It will l)e warm to-morrow. 

If it is \Tarm t* 

The north wind blows. 

The east wind is blowing. 

The west wind was blowing yesterday. 

Tlie Kouth wind will blow to-morrow, 

Wlien did you go home! 
He IS coming honn 
He came home 
He «i]l come home 
Ijct him go home 
He aiked me to eat 
T will ask hiin to eat 
T aiked ^on to eat 
I will ask loii to eat 



REFLEXIVE FORMS 
To strike one's seifimlk ihejisi 



1 mil strlkii^nLfsell, etc. 


lBtrilekmyselI,c«!. 


.*al,strik«n.i 


.■i..«. 


na-kftamankalbig 


inan kalble-ak 


mang-kalblg-ak 




kn-kanmankalbli: 


Innu kalblg-ka 


nrnng-kalblg-kn 




to-kaHmaiikiill.ie 


Inankalbig-to.or.si- 
kftto man-kalbig 


manK-kaJblB-tn 




kiimckaamaiikalbiK 


inan kalbig Same 


mang-kalbiR kaii 




kftrnkamnniikftlbig 


inan kalbis kayo 


mang-kalblg ka 




cmkaftmankalbiB 


inan kalbig era 


mang-kalbig era 





ig of '"probably:" Wnammo, Yes,ltaeeinBE 
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TIIK NAltAU)! DIALECT 
To ulrike each other with the fiit 



1 You anil 1 will strike carli 



sikam tan eikak, kttA kn 
nan-kinftlblg 
. slkAlo tan flikak. ) 
n-kinilbig 
- sikayo'n cJiua, kayo ka 
kinilhig 



chiia 
kindlliig 



le (JO anil 1) . 
'ellhey and 1)_. s 



ohua 
imn kinHlbig ora'n 

nun kinillbig kamo 

in an kin^lbig em 



kinlilbigkitAasiini 
fllkAtu tun Riknk, m 

klnAlblgkameasanom 
mankiniilblg ksjo chnB 

inankinilbigern'n clma 

mankinSlbig tiiyo HSB- 



VARIOllS VBBRAI, FORMS 
Ti) slrHr {useii ivilk niryiiiff iiileiiKity) 





Jolm is striking JamcB 


Jolin struck James 


John «1,1 strike Jame. 


Said positively 




si Kuan innnkfilhig- 


aiKunnkillbigeu-toBun 




Kaime 


to sun Kaime 


Kaime a^nem 


Salildoubttnlls-__. 


fli Kuan pankalbign am 


slKuanrnankftlljig-io 


si Koan kAIWgen-Co 




mo' Klin Kaime 


ammo sun Kaime 


ammo sun Kfltmeasa- 


Btalement made 


«i Kuan kani:i^ pankal- 


Si Kuan konfl inan- 


al Kuan konf) klilbigen- 




biga Bun Kalnio 


kftJWg-tftsimKaimo 




.lanieti (wliilc he 


si Kuan paukalbiga inn 


Bl Kuan inankaibig- 


si Kuan kalbigun-to sun 


Is runninB) 


Kalmo T,rtnla amam 




Kaime a«anem mlnU 




bribtlk 


aiuam bllbtik 


amambfibtik 



I said; also, kaoHClm. they say (1., kand, an impersonal passlvo vi 

Negative ami mpertdive /oniw; pei-nmsitm 



8i Kuan agio inankdlbig sun Kiii 
Kuan, mo-kdlHg sun Kaime, 
Kuan, mo-ga-Mlhig sum Kaime.' 
iSi Kuan mahandin-to kalhigcn 



John dill not strike Jnmoa. 
John, strike James (commatuliuf; 
John, strike James (bcsepoliinf;), 
Jolm may strike James (^iviii;; 
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Jfoiitfi eijiie-'^X'q ill VII, duty, nbm jnqiientatiip and rauBnlnc J-nm-.' 

Si Kuan pian to kalbigen sun Katme John desires to strike James 

Si Kuan piniuti to 1 albigen sun Aatme Jolm desired to "strike Jaiiie? 

bt Kuan Bigiffm pian to kalbig/^ sun John «ill lie^irp to strike Jameo 

8i Kuan iii}<M nem panlaib%gm in lun lolm on(ilit to lie striking Jinies 

Katme 

Si Knan stgird ni'm monkalbig to sun Tolin ought tji strike Jimeg to morrow 

Kaime habuasan 

Ai Kuan sig<ed nem kinalbjg to sun. lohn ouglit to iia^e stnii'k T^rae^ ^li 

Kaime kaekimon terdn> 

jSi Kvan to la pan kalbigen ulm san Tohn is freijuenth striking Jinies 

Kaime 

St Euan iTian kalbJi] to m vlai mn Tohn fiequeiitly "Jtriiek Jimes 

j8i i-uan kalbxgoi to nt ulai sun Amine 1 nhn mil fre^uentl* >tiike Tonus 

81 Allan e makapuan sai kalbigen nan Jolm it enusiiig James to stiike 

Aaime 

81 Kaan tnakptuin to sat kalbtgen nan Jolm ciuscd James to itiil e 

Si Kuan makpuan asanem aat kalbigen Tnlin hiU eius Times to still 1 

nan Katme 

fii Katme pian to tsikdjat sun Ktian Times disircs to kiek Tolin 

Si Katme pintan to isikdiat sun Aaan Times desired to kiek Tohn 

Si Katme ^tgveho plan to tnkdtat suit Tames mil desne to kick Jolm 

Euan 

fti ATdime si^cid ncm maiisikdiat to sun Tiniis ought to be kiokmi" Tohn 

Kwm 

f-i Katme sigccd nem tsiLdtat to sun Iinits ought to I 1 k Tolin to moiiow 

Kuan labua-<an 

fii Katme sigoud nem tnmkdiai to 5«h Tames (lu^hfc t \\\\f \\ kcd f bti \ s 

Kuan kachiman terda^ 

Si Kaimp to la }Hin tsikdial nt uJai sun Tiniis is fri riiii ith -.Liikiii, Ii hii 

Kuan 

Si hatme tnan tstkdxal to ni «Joi swn Tames freqiientU struek Tohn 

St Katme isikdtal to nt ulai sun Kaan .Tnines will frequentlj strike John 

St Katme e wal apuan lat tstkdiat nan Times is enusinjr Tohn to strike 

Kuan 

St Katme imi/ piiiin In soi tsil ilmt nan Tonus liusl I John to stiike 

Si Adtnie makpuan a'^anem sat isikdiat Tames mil mi t Tnhn to strd e 

Sikak e mal apuan dua stka-to tkasptg T < in i liim to tliow n stone 

saaxt a bald 

Inakpuan ak dva tkasptg to laxei a Jinio T cuisid I im to throiv i stoni \esteidai 

kachiman 

I Among these sentences there arc some whluh, while gtunimittically correct, b'ou id sound strange 
1:0 Ttcoiot eais. Icontd and would have trunsTated the English text more ireely, but have preferred 
to Introduce a certain atitlneiiis rather than lose sight of what to mc appeai'oil the real object of 
these cxampleti, namely, to afford a coniparatWe insight Into the skeleton of the Igoiot langnage. 
The Bame remark applies to many other sentences given as HlustratloiiB. 
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( dya ikaspig-io 1 «ill cause 1 
i-to e kadAbong- I cause him U 



141 



Sikak makpuan asa 

saxei a bat6 kabat 
Uakpuan-ak dya isH 

io cM damisdan aiman, now. 

InakpKan-ak dya isumon-to kaMbong-to I caused him to put liis liat on tlic tiibln 

chi damis&an kachiman, yesterday. 

MdkpHan-ak dya isuman^to e kadibong- I will cause him to put liis Imt ou tlie 

to chi damisiiam nem kabuasaia. table to-morrow. 

Makpuan-dk dya ikaspig-to soa^et a pdpa I cause him to Hirow a club now. 



Inakpuan-ak dya ikaa^g-to 

kachiman. 
Makpuan-ak dya ikaspig-to 

kdbuasan. 
Pdknan-ko 



•,i a pdpa 1 caused hini to tlm 



Pinakiin-ko st 

Pdknan-ko sui 

Paninom-ko st 
liipaniiiom-ko 
Pantnom-ko si 



sikiito niman. 

sikdto kachiman. 

sikiito ncm kabuasan. 

i sikdio niman. 

un sikdto kachiman. 

I sikdto nem kabwifiaii. 



I c 






V a club j-est«i'diky. 
throw a club to- 
oiv (as nicaning I 



give him to eat now 
I caused him to eat yesterday 

iTieaning I gave him to oat) . 
I will cause him to eat to-moiTow 

meaning I will give him to eat). 
I cftUBe him to drink now. 
I caused him to drink yesterday. 



I will c 



II to .IHiik t,. 



EXAMPLES OF THK: niMUIKATIUN OF TillllTS 

lioot, Ap'ii. yjiiK 

I To l)e one wbo makes lire, vmiiaimi-hi. 1 
Ini{>erative; "Makefire" (also "l>oil rice"). I 
(SVjwi e miiwipv!? "Who is tlie one that j 
makes Are (that boils rice)?" ' 

I To lie one who orders fire to be made; iiimii- ] 
/•iiiijiiii-bi. Imperative: "Be the person I 
who orders fire to Ite made;" "get (ire I 

I To lie tiiB tiling to whicri lire is applied; 1 
Hiliiu-iiiii iiii II luiijiii (]ironounced hi'l-i'is). I 
Imperative: "Let this rice be the thing to j\ 
which you apply fire;" "lioii this ne^;" ) h 
i'lp'ii generally has the Fense of "to lioil I I' 
rice;" j'mi;ji'i'=^lioile<l rice, like Kngliwh 1 
toa8t=toasted liread. ' 

[ To be the thing which is ordered to be i . 
I lioiled, )iiti(tpiii-mo iiii n liiii/iU. Impera- 

"Let this rice be the tbing which you j \', 



.\r<u: 



Jm-i 



!t this ri 



i lioiled." 



' onler to be l>oile<l;" 

To he the fireplace. I 

I To be the place u^ed for making lire; al»o to i 

be the pot used for boiling. (Compare > 

I under "Roots and particles.") ) 



a tn the first pcrecin Bingulsr. 
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Root, Hi'diii, Tub WRiTiNrt 



I To l)e one who orders another to writ 
\ ]m»uliil-hi. Imperative: "Onler i 
I to write." I 

{To be the thinj; written down (or written j 
about); wurlai'-Jiio im abidin. Iniperatire: < 
" 'Write down tliia order." I 

I To be the tiling about whicli to write an \ 
ordpf ia nheu; pninnihil-iim vilii hidhi. 
ItiAjierative: "Slave that order written 

Hoot, D'llol; l.K.W 

I To be one who leaps; mii,i'li<liil-bi.' Iiiii>era- I 
I tive: "i^eap!" | 

f To be that which is made, taiiaed, or ordered i 
I toleap; j«f'/irf(j)t-nio ' tdira/'/". Imperative; [ 
] "Let the horse be that which you cause to 1 
' leap;" "start.the horse (over this creek)." ' 

I To be one who causes or orders the leaping: 
Si-)Hili' >miii<ii<uMiik lie biiKuhjnf "Who is it 
that causes the horse to jump?" "Who 
starts tlie horse (over tlie creek)?" 
I To be the object in relation ta which the 
leaping is done; klribik-mv nil a ivinak. 
Imperative: "Take this child in your arms 
and leap with it (over this creek)." 
I To be the object in relation to which the 
leaping is ordered to be done; pmilnltik-mn 
miaamttik. Imperative: "Have this chil<I 
taken in arms by some person and let that 
person leap with it (over tliis creek)." 
Root, Si^ir ! Wmt 



Hi 









X<i-hi pahmhl 
Impiuni'ihil-hi 
Puieu.Uil-h> 



Wit-ill padutiih 
Pinixdiitiik-ko 
l'a(Uit'tk-ko 



N'l-hi cimimpadiiiok 

Nmipiukdok-ak 

Mwiipodiifok-dk 



Nii-hi p.o,hilok 
iDqi'ihlnl'ik-hi 



! h., hi 



•■hhi-if 



I To be one whooniersto wait mnmixisled ki 
i III' iHMligUis! • Imperative Order the 
i 'polistaa" to wait." 

[ To he that which is ordered cause.! to wait, 
I Iiiixlv1-mi> Buii siki'ilo, Imperatne Tell 



hir 






Namiiiiteil <il. 
. M'liivilei} Ilk 

Nil ill amim jumki'il 

Natipatked ok 

Vimptitlid-nk 
■ Nn-la pinkiii 

III! I n, 



To tie the object oE the process of waiting m , 
a transitive sense; iti».lc<l m i hilmilipk 
Imperative; "Keep my horse waiting (at 
the door against my arrnal) Iimieil is I 
not useil in connection with a person as [ 
object, since it would mean tliat sndi 
person were to lie liodil^ laid lii)l'l ol and 
BO kept waiting. 



:e'1 1« 
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[ To \n'. one who irrijiafee; m 

1 " Wlio is jioing to irrigate? 

I To lie one who orders the irr ga.t on 

i «ifHi/i-tn s>m niliim. Tiiirera e 

I them to irrigate. " 

{To lie the object of irrigation 
rliifoMi/t). Imperative: "Waer 
}m^n" (Pp., repollo). 
I To be ttie tiling witli wliiith ti e o] ei 
irrigating ie executed; <ii/- 
i-lKimim; ixihog-nm. "Don t tl r< 
Hater away; use it for wattr n 

Koiit, KMUi.i, Shout 



. Mfnihihiin.'-d- 



,. M;'il 



wi»o is HliOdleii I'l 
I. "Siiou't tor liii 



!To be the object that ^ves cause tor shouting, i 
For inetance, it a messenger departs forget- 
ting the letter he is to carry, 1 wouid 
pay to soiTieone near me: IbdiVmi\-imi e \ 
unihil. "Call him back by shouts to take IhihUiiii-h' 
the letter," or, more literally, "l^ct the 
letter be tliy motive for shouting." I 



Ki 


'mfhlUuum- 


K, 


■''""""■"-'■■' 


X' 


,.,„,„,, 


Ii)kiiliJkin-kii 



Hoot, Komi 



:, {Xm„>,.<.„) Mtm,, 



) To be one who thinks; iii'iimni 
I hnjierative: "Keflet^t, tonaider." 

I To be the object ot thinking; iujitmmU 
l^ii, m-mwm<>r "Of what are yoi 



iTo be the thing of which t 
ot what I have said." 



"Ke miiidtuN Ni„ 
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Where is your housiif Win 



(!iiin„ UtIeUv chi B< 


tyio. 




live? 
My liouse is i 
Biiguio. 


n H.ie.ii". 


(luara c utafc-mof 






Have you got yo 


■Ill- clKiivei- w 


f?H«™. 






I have. 




(luora ohanumr 






Ib tliere water! 




Anchi nhanwm. 






Theu isnoiiit 




Ouaia's amam. cU Meif 




1= lom lithci 1 


n the boube 


Ouara. 






irei<* 




^uta gai/yem-iiio gum a 


ch,„ 


nimtan 


\fiii fiiciid mg 


here inmc t 


ycm giwra-itk vki Man 


ida ma 


nsudnt n 


k If 1 3hill be in 


MlTllh I «1 



(liiara a 
(litnra a 



c chua « dtma 
ne haba^yo 



Bagio nuntan 

fa ta6eii ate 








/ 


"tt : have 






/ 


\ )u have 








Tl ey have 




Ih 


f tl 






n uh 


tt 1 nl 


1 




Tl y h 








\\ ( 


1 1) h 


1 orses. 




tt H 


1 1 


tl y and I| 


Iiave 


t n 








11 If 


1 1 


at liagiiio. 





FuTth^ extiMplex »f the, rriulvr , f fl I /! I / / 

K<ulv,h07ig-ko iai. H It 

Oman iai. M i\ t li 

Balei-to imaa. II t II 

Abu »i Kiiom iai. Ih f 1 log 

Kabadi/ok iman. Th n y I es 

Bikdto daxi. H n 

Sikdto dam mmtan. H 

Daai ammo asanom. H II be 

GiKisot satan. It 

Sikdto e amok nuntan. H f th 

fUkdto e inam nimtau, 1 y th 

Ama-to's KtMin (or Amalo si Kuan), f i I f th 

Agi-to's Kaime. Tam h b tl 



■(.'/'■ 



5 Mari 
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i Maria n 
Asdgoah st Kuan nc 
Maldkal aU. 



Jolin will be my liusluind. 



liSrO.! 

A'ld! 

A<lu.' 



INTERJECTIONS 



I Surprise or ai'tonisliiiient citlicr witli iidiniration 
I or with diBappointiiiiiiit. 



\ Aatiinisliiiient «itli ilisappri)v: 



A-ii::' 

Te-vh ! 



\ EliTOIir;i{,'«iiit'"t ; hI»> iii^iiii; ii 



ON THE TRAIL TO BENGUET 



Oi ! tolcala ! 

Twai balei-mof 

Ibingiiget-ak. 

rian-mo manuyon sun sikak? 

Ikak pion {agah jnon.) tap inahdc-ak ; 

tap guara da uyon fco, 
Ngammto udyon-mot 
(luara udyon-ko'n asin iic hahwiig-l^'J. 
Anchi kadguamt 
Uuara. 

Papiga kayoT 
Annem kamc. 
Mango suta kndniiam, yiiani iigu uyon 

Tagiiei era. 

Tagua,l-mti kadgwitn. 

Tagvci c kaanan aha. 

Tkoi oki-pan-dyo chiai (or ticai dyii-ka 

okifa dial If 
Chi halei ni Oapiian K. 
A-ta, andao kita, man^idup-ku. 

Kapangdu-ka, ipamgd-am c chalaii. 
Oi! pian-dyo mun'aynn sun sika^f 
Anckikchal kame. 
Sepni e kapisildia (Sp., eiiliiH'illii) dyo* 



i youi 






I II 

Will you be n cnrrier for nic? 

I do not want to because I nin tired; 

beeiiuse T have already a load. 
(Vliat is-your load? 

L Imve a load of salt for my lie;idzii:iJi. 
lliwe you !io eouipauions 7 
I have. 

Hiiiv mtmy arc youV 
\Vc! jirc »lx. 
We'll, tlioTi, anil tho'w eoMi]M]iiuNH~h!ive 

tliey loads too? 
I dott't know about tlieiii. 
Call your I'ompanions. 
I do not know tlieir wlieriialKiiitH. 
Wliere is your sleeping plaice Iicl'C; 

In tbc! bousH of Ciipit^in N. 
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11/011 sun Wliy will you not carry for me? 

We have to carry salt. 

Even tliroe of you only (woiiKl do foi' 

iiie). 
1 will piiy you well. 
How iniieh ? 
(1 would not minil) even one peso for 

each of you. 
That is insufGcient. 
I'tra ) ! What kind of loads have ynii .' 

aikatiit titn There is a humile tied up in a Tniit ami a 
!/a ckadsaa hox whieh miiat be enrried by two. 

1 abadog e IHokk inc! The roxd in very ilillieult ami 

the water ^t Nagiliang fearfully liigli 

!a river ford ou tlie trail]. 

» a w ft.0 nkii c dag- For those who carry the hox I will 

b Aa b increase the pay by 25 cents. Mexican. 

A-ti! Ipaasas-ko e kalka; Ul manudup. Come, I'll show you the loads; make 

liaate and come along. 



I'anHinkal kayo ne chuan kalusod pan- 


(Jet t«'o sticks bought to serve for carry- 


gnyun ne kaoH. 


ing the box. 


I'iyan e iaxad mot 


What time will l>e your departure? 


Niman. 


Now, at once. 




To-morrow, enrly. 


Ampeiang c chalan niman. 


The road is too hot now. 


Ag kamp, angan. 


We have not yet eaten. 


Anokip kame chi Sabdwi. 


We shall sleep in Sabinn. 


I'anixadul dyo iai. 


Tie this toRcther. 


Timi oUayim. 


Where i^ your chttgi (a sort of carry- 




ing rack) t 


Ase! anhulat! 


l-nrd! but that is heavy! 


Ahgmin ambul a u> fl <i bus. 


It is not heavy at all ; it is <[liiie light. 


Ag mabadin 




MabatUn 


[t is possible. 


Anuht tinloii HH 


We have no provisions for the roiul. 


Hikak c maqawUi 


1 ivill look ont for that. 



Ia\ a aUntards (Sp tieintados euartos) For these 20 cents, Mc\ica 
ituiiikaldyo ne I anin dyo buy your food. 

Atfol no tilou! apt up! It is daylight! 

Maiigan laj/o cht ch'tlan I ir vhitl/m e W'l' shall eat on the road. 
panganan tayii) 

Ti a\ chalatj* Whieh is the road? 

I As mtuiy Ibnlola cKalthi, to pronounce thoii own names, It la expedient to ask a nu 
bjEtanrleis 

'An Tgomt would never lorgive himself for having Boceptcd even the nrnnt iidviit 
withmitfirstpn.tffltinBiiBftlnBt their nHiT insiiffielcney with the linie-siiuTi'd won! tH?ni 
ivdh ft mien of offendeii cnnaor. The bnPt'flto on ee struck Is, honever, tlie ttjoro Eiiit 
him (he lets civilized he Is, 
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Avchi dinibkan-dyof 


Hiive you forgotten nothing? 




We shall make the river our 

place. 
What is thi3 CKlIed ? 


Ngaran niai. 


Sadiai e kuan-me . . . 


This we call . . . 


Akmim nin iai. 


Just take hold of this. 


Aff-/«.-mn. 


Wait a moment. 


Isapdm e uyort-mo. 


Put your load down. 


Dakbdoim iai. 


Open this (by lifting tlie lidj. 


Vkasim iai. 


Untie this. 


Ilcadot-mo miion. 


Bundle it up again. 


Ttoai kanm-kot 


Where is my provender! 


Indkaa ainTno cki chaliin. 


It seems to have fallen down 




road. 


(iltara sun sikdlo. 


He lias got it. 


Aneng e achttm. 


The others are not yet here. 


Jnai-aragui e kaet-me. 


Our companions are a long vvn 


Aragvi nin alef 


Is it still far! 


Aragui ne ooiik. 


It is not very far. 


Anchi cAwiunif Pian-ko aninom. 


Is there no wat^r? I want to 


Guara ammo'd daspag. 


There seems to be Home below. 


Kagadi pangala ne ohanum. 


Be so kind as to have soiv 




brought. 


Inaid^ kame, mansaiehwy kita. 


We are tired ; let us rest. 


Pabaanes-mo-ak ne atak. 


Lend me your knife.' 


Aknim-ak ne dukto. 


Cive me a sneet potato. 


Ttcai kurdbisf 


Where are the matches? 


Guara balei a okipanT 


Is there a house to sleep iti t 


Guarai abong hengat. 


There is only a hut 


Maaapui-ka sot manduiii. 


light a file for cooking. 


Manumkal-ka ne aaarei a manok. 


Buj a chieken 


Ikuan mo'n andao ale. 


Tell him to eomc here. 


KaVdyo amin. 


Come here ail of you 




Water the horse 


Ipa»iol-mo e kabadyo. 


Tut the horse in the pastarc. 


Aingim-mo sun sik&lo. 


Help him 



WRITING AND POPULAR SONGS 

It is doubtful i£ the Ibaloi Igorot ever had ii eymteiii of writing. 
No trace of any is nowadays to be loimd among them. There are 
handed down to ub the characters of the neighl)oring Ilocano and 
Pangasinan which these tribes, like others of the lowlands, abandoned, 
together with their customs and religious beliefs, after the arrival of 
the Spaniards, whose cultiire they have ever since striven to adopt in 
a progressive spirit. The Igorot tribes are, however, distinct fnini the 
former inasmuch as they are older arrivals on Philippine soil and have 

Eilent [nr tliRiik joii' 
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retainctl their natioiuil or tribal ]>eculiaritics. They either did not 
bring the art of writing with them or they forgot it — perhaps with 
other manifestations of a fonner higher culture — because of the physioil 
hardships tlicy had to undergo when piislied by Bubsequent Malayan 
invaders into the inlii>Hpital)le mountain fnstiiesses of the interior. 

For what it may be worth I reproduce here as accurately aa possible 
the sample of ancient writing given by Sinibaldo de Mas in his Informe 
Sobrc el Estatlo de las Islas Filipinas en 1842 (Madrid, 1843). 

, Fro, L— An immentifita insrriplioii eiigrnvert on Mxrarrt !iih1 fonnd in the mouiitftliis 
inhaljitert by Igorot people in 1«S7 by a military cxpoaition. (Same slxe an 
KlTen by SiiilbaWo de Mas: size of original is not known.) 



On this he observes: "To this class of alphabets (Ilokano, ! 
Pampanga, Bulacan, and Tondo) seems to belong the inscription (see 
fig. 1) engraved on a board that was found in 1837 by a military 
expedition in the mountains inhabited by the savages called Igorrotes." 
While unable to improve on this dubious discovery, I am glad to be 
able to give two bits of Igorot singing and thereby to contribute a trifle 
to the preservation of genuine Filipino music. 

The Ibaloi is, in a way, rather fond of singing. Wandering through 
his silent woods he will unburden his heart by singing some low, nielo- 
diouH strain, the plaintive sound of which reveals the melancholy 
underlying the Malayan character. Again, at some festival, sitting with 
others around the fire, he will, in less harmonious tones and between 
frequent sips of rice wine, chant incidents of his family life to his 
assembled relatives and friends, who at intervals chime in in chorus 
until another, being alluded to, takes up the sor^ in like manner. Many 
a time, as a guest on such occasions, have I laid myself down to sleep 
on some deerskin only to find the next morning the same party still 
droning out their confidential communications, though rather the worse 
for a night during which the cocoanut shell with rice wine had been kept 
constantly going around. ■ 

With this habit it is not to be wondered at that particularly stirring 
incidents of Igorot life should become the common property of young 
and old and, clad in more harmonious fonn, survive as popular ballads. 
The best known of these is one in which a young girl relates the cruel 
treatment suffered at the hands of her stepmother; her furtive flight to 
Kaiapa, a district adjoining Bcnguet, where she becomes the wife of 
a Spanish officer; her subsequent good fortune, and refusal ever to 
return to her home. 
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The beginning of tlii! Hoitg it! the following, the tune and the peculiar 
repetition of each new phrase remaining the same all through to the end: 




FiQ, S.— Soconil line of a [lOpuJoi 

PasaKj-kii rM Santa Rom, 



The following is a fra.gment of another ballad sung to the same ever 
rising and falling melody and with the same repetition of eaeh line: 



Nnk ■munumkiil 

I ahull be buyer 



A imnak 

(Who)lsUjbHardiiM 



Jti'iriga,, no 
J wrvc lis pillow ol 



Ina-fiiol h) 



Imhilildn ill tirjii 
Asked he ivlieh 



;/»/);/ al- rhi 



Another melody I have heard sung, once to a frivolous text and 
again witli an extremely mournful cadence, as a mirt of funeral hymn in 
which the friends of the deceiiHed are invited to wtrike in his honor 
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the instruments ' that serve the Igorot for beating time to their dances 
I give the tew notes' of which it consists with the.latter text: 
Siililii.nr, suliluMi ili/ii.' 



c of an Ibalol nielocij, (Siinio molorty «s 
Kiilia, ttilso flyti! {etc. ) 



rh( following is 1 rhjiiie for children, more recitt'd tiian sung, a 
sen<s of single words strung together, so to say, by the repetition before 
a following word of a part or the whole of the preceding one and by a 
mithodital change of the act^nt which ]>roduce8 the rhythm. The 
wold" mostly uncommon one'- I couhl not completely translate or get 
translated the senie "(eenipp to be nther incoherent: 



Basbagtw 
Totambfg 
Bauisaji 

Kalanib 
Napnnai 



Ba^ba^tjjlainl ik 
Tilambiwixan 
Banik ilanai 
Kalanainapunai 
Napunaii](agla 



Diagti Dia>!t,inabu 



Tanaliii Tanaln'tgaai 

Bi^aJi Bugailagpai 

Alajjp.'ii . --. Alagpaipiiiyaau 

Paiya,iH Paiyaaufitiinban 

Atimbau AtimlKHibiUangau 

[Etc.] [Etc.] 



1 The chief ones are the stilfljoo and the Umial, two CKtmon-shaped wooden drums ol about equal 
size but beatcsn rtlfferentl)', each by one man; the first, s Httle sharper in tone, receives with the 
Inner side of the ontstretched united four Angers of both hands a continuous, quicli succession of 
double slaps, botli slaps being ebott but sounding ones, to be represented approximately tJius: 
RtghUeft, right-lOIt, rigbt-lett, tfght-IMt. Tho kimbat is strucli In the same manner but with the 
dilTerence that only the right-hand slap, simultaneous with the right-hand slap ol thcsutf&oa player, 
resounds, while the lef^ha^d strolie is applied «o as to cut short at once and sUfie the vibradotis. 
The bliss accompaniment furnished by the klmbal to the lallhao has therefore the following 
monotonous soundi Right', right', right', right'. 

The hollow "tiib-tub, Wb-tub" produced by both deep-mouthed instniments can be heard for a 
distance of 8, 10, or more miles along the valley. T(«ether with them are played two gongs, one 
called liidsa, the other i>fn«a^ They closely resemble brass pans, and are held up with the left hand 
and struck with a wooden peg in the right. Thctr '-tlnkle-UuklB'* is rather discordant with the 
heavy sound of the drums. The elseking ot two Iron batons, ciille*! poMs, struck ono against 
the other, completes the tattoo. 

s For this HS for the preceding bit of music I am indebted to Mr. C, Carballo, graduate of the 
Nautical School. Mnntla. who took it down after my sfnging. 
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NABALOI VOCABULARY' 

[Arrange!! by siibJeBts, etc.] 

Person f! 



English 


NBbaloi 


Twins 


sl-pinK: a-nti-nil-a 






woman 




wliiower or widow 


bft-lo 


Baohelnr (ol.l) or 


iHi-m-siinB; an-ehi-n- 


maid <c)ld) 


sa-goas 




su-lB a-teng 


The young people 


sn-ta ba-IA-sang 


A grflftt t«llrer 


SH-xei a mn-niU-nut 




sa-xei a kaka-a-lifl- 








na-ii-h.-.t 


HurmHphrodite 


bi-na-ba-G 



1 In this vOl^abll]a 



fByllftbleshaTe been separaled by hyphens for the aalio of clearness in s 
ildiile of a word ranst be pronounced as eonnectlng two syllabiea. 
laii" in all liarrios of Itogon, Bcngiiet; in Itogon propur and vicinity, f/. 



Knglish 


Kabaloi 


Head 


tok-tofc 


Hair 




Crown of tlio head 




Scalp 


ba-dat 111 lok Rk 


race 


dii-pa 


Forehead 


ta-Tn6k 


Eye. pupil of the eye 


ma-ta 


Eyelash 


pns-pas 






Upperoyclid or lower 


pa-lo-niai-at 


eyelid 




Ear lob.. 


ta-ting-an 


Ear 


tang-1-da 




nad-bixng 


Eilemai npeiilug of 


ku-11-ding 






Nose and ridge of nose 


a-d«ng 


Nostril 


du-u-ngl-san 


Cheek 




Beard 


1-ming 




biing-ot 


(ippcr lip, lower lip 


su-bll 




sang-1 


Tongue 




Saliva 


tup-eha 


Palate 


ka-lang-ii-han 
ta-dln-nan 



English 


Nalialoi 


~ct,i„~ 


timid 


Ntpk 


biik-<lou< 


\ lam s apple 


tn-din-nan 


I tltir 








•.Uuller 


a-wa-da 


sli<nil<ler blade 




Back 


bun-iH-g 


BrtaRtofamanorof 




awomanlmamma) 




M[HM 


dhi^lilp-an 


lll| 


li-pat 


BtUj 


a-kis 








tak-dal 


Right arm 


tek-dul-aua-iiiln 




lak-dal i-gtd 


\mipits 


ayal-ycpg 


Hbow 




Kighteltow 


si -xo ao-a-niln 


r*rt tll>ow 


sl-xo i-gtd 




yag-jang-fi-an 


1 Igbt wrist 


yag-yang-ft-an au-n- 


Left wnst 


yag-yang-i'i-ati i-gid 


Hand 


dlma 


Right hand 


df-ma an-a-iiAn 
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jrln of the. humiin hodji—CoTAxaasA 



Vmr\>v\\ 


K«t>alol 


English 




Left lmti-1 


(li-m.i i-gid 


Heel 


kii-niot 




i*fl-hi-k»p 






RilRk lit liHiid 


tjun-nu.'R ni c]uilnkH|> . 


LttHW toe 


pB-iiga-ngA 




kft-lu-mot 


Fifth or small toe 


kl-glng 111 K 




lia-ngii-nK4.in 






First fingor 




Blood 


oba-hv 




pn-kmi-A-nn 


Vcinornrtorv 


ll-lHt 


Small finger 


ki-ging 


Brain 


u-t-ek 


Mntrer nail 




BlfliUkT 


bi-rmig 










8pB<« b^.twec 


BHS-si, Hi kii-hi-miit 


Hairt 


iJrt-so 


kTllU'ltlpS 














al-tel 


W 


Ba-dl 


etomiu^h 


hl-tii-k(i 


Thigh 


nl-po 


Rib 


lag-diing 


Knee 




Vertebra, spine 


PH-Iik 


KnecDftn 








Lett bolow linee, wilf 


d.i-(l8-H.ng 


ekin 


bft-diU 


of tholes 




Bone 


prt-xll 




tik-ding 






F.«t 


eha-pan 







English 


Nalialot 


Knglbb 


NaMlo, 


Tnrbnn 


pan-dtct 


Bit 


ha-11-kes 


Hat 


ka-dil-bong 


1 Jacket f r women 


«i-del 


t^HP 


ok-dop 


1 I t eoat (short) 


dl-wit 


Waterproof 


[ka-lii-plftn; hant S 
Itlifh-ong' 


1 N kla e 
Karri g finger ring 


ZZte 






1 Arm ring 


ka-rliig 


Cloak 


ka-tflp; rt-l<EB 


1 Ivnee r ng (leg tmnd 


lia-nci 


.Ini^kol. Kliirt 










kal-B..n (8p.) 


calf 




imiitB 




rt K, ^ 


l„.-t...k 



Engl 


sh 


I^abalo, 


English 


Nabaloi 


Village 




hii-),.li 


Bed 


chii-krt-laii 


liivelling 
neiit) 


(peniia- 


M-l^;a-l,Hng snail 


llllow 


pri-ngan 
chaH-tal 


lh.or.v«y 




ii-a.>k-,in; di-ti , 


Ctillns 


t<i-lib 






>i-piii 


HBl 


eh in -Chi ng 












Blaze 




a-pui 


Jo St 


chi-Ral 


A light 






Opening for window 




Living con 




iiga-lab 


Stairway 


ag-chan 


Dead coals 




ti-llng i 


Ladder 


tei-tei 






im of living clispertcdly, lack a proper 
uord torpneblo, -lit," but nse Itmoiitly Jn t 
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Tl, 



EngUslI 




Ashes 


rto-pek i 


Minokt 


r;:. i 


A«Oftt 




Cliair 


Im-lnnE-kn (Ilc.kano) 


A post 


t(i-Iiifl 


My home 


baioi-kn 


Torch (resttimiK pln« 


(™-k.ng) 






Mat 


l-xft-mcn 



THE NAllALdl IHAr,l']CT 
'I firlil — C I )iiti nued 
Engliali 



English 
Bow of HOOfl 

Noteh in cndotar 

Arrow shaft of w( 
Arrow shftrt of re^ 
War oinh 
War spear 
yish spcnr 
Shivlil 



ilpestcin (of Teed o 



N,„.„„i 


]i:iiKlish 


».,.i„, 




l.c-tansnip...n 


Ii„yo 


kalk„l.oji- 




gua-nit ni pa iin 




a-tak 




pH-nn 


sh™ih 


u-ti,. 




Bcd-aii 












Fork 


le-w-rol(Sip.,l(- 




pa-na ki-ii 














Kniic: 






pA-pi 




Small open knife 


tn-iiii 




t.,-ra-p.ing 
kn-la-.sai 




l>li.te (iniporteil iron 
plate) 


il.in-si-i.i(Hp„l. 
plng-kun 




btnE-ngi.it 




Cup (Irt)io, 11 howl 
marte of one-half of 
a eoi'oanntl 

OUa 


l.atiE-n 




t.n-qing 




CopiKjr kettle 


ImIo"'"" 




















li-ra-cho (Wp., i 




pft-ris 




llnrrou- 


m-hii-sni 




sii.-kn-rll-flvl'i |<to 


r.Hp.! 




eliiS-kciii 




bli-B 











iTheljowiflnotin nse now In this tribe. Tlic word ■•iiiiiver'- might Ikj rendered /iiiicj-(o ni™ 
(honso of the arrow). 

^ Kot used by the Ibaloi. Biiyo is n piece of betel nut (the fri.lt of Jr^r™ miecAii) wnippcrt ii 
folded leaf of ''piper betel" (T.. fkmA), the latter having first been eoutcd with lime ttmdc fr 
oynter sheila. The little disk so formtil, called '■Ich6" in Tagalog.is chewed by the nativcH all o^ 
the Islands. 

WOODKN WAIIK 



ir threshing end hiiUinK i 
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THK NAJULOI DIALECT 

''/''i/ifnia, 'iiiip}pmeiil«, am] ulensih — Continual 
IRON TOOKS 



English 


Nftlsloi 


English 


Nabaloi 


Kni(G handle 


cl.»n.-rak 
k,ih.j-ilTi 

sa-liiiiK 


Knlle point 
Knlle edge 

Hammer ../ sWino or 


ko-16-kr.l 
iul-pa 



Miscellaneous articles 



English 


Nab«loi 


Horn Iflille 




i-nisarft«ik-di.d 1 
tn-lfi^l 


i)r(iln 




Bii-li-bno; klm-bftl 1 


b'ngormetfllpliUds 




ksl-aa; pin-sflk 


M'll Cftiie, hiimijilrig wlitn l,eiiie» «g«inst wrist (n 




pft-konB (I., bu-kn.iig- ] 


ralnv season) 




kang) 


BniBlHirorbrassplftte with tongueeut ill center: he 


1 before moi.th 


l:6-ilinfi 


and Etrack ivilh thumb (the jew's-liBrp) 







BASKET WARE 



HaKket for sweet potatoes, earrl 


d on back and 


snpporlffl by 


mud 


ka-yl-bang 




passing ov«r the head 












Rndc skeleton basket for export, 


« Ifi'^l' potatoe 






■■sniyaii") 


nonneed 


hBige bowl-shaped basket of fin 


workmEinship 


to keep rice or 


ollee 


tad-lad 




Small but strong wicker basket 


worn hnne trf 


m the shonlrte 


th« 


pil-leng 




■'pocket" of the half-naked Igo 


■ot 










Square or oval traveling Iwisket. s 


ortof "tampipi 


" but the tH-o h 








liinged together on one side 




an; htgh-class 


ork- 






nmnshlp 












Oeneral carrying mck (or men 








ehft-gi 





R SEWING, WKAVING, SPINNING, ETC. 



"'ja 








To cut 




Scissors 








Cotton cloth, while with blue or red border stripe 


1 


Cotton cloth, nnilli colored, striped slniT; blaek 


blue, red, yellov 


stripes 1 




Cotton cloth, chequered design, black and red 
squares' 


r black and whib 



; kom-pftl 



>n xtnfis moat in use among Igorot- 
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THE NAIIALOI niALUCT 
FomI 



Bngllxh 


N«b.l.i 


EnBliRl, 


Nahalol 


""•cr- 


makan 


Tta 


kS-pe (Sp.) 


mn-sl-rtaii > 






Bonp(bro«i) 


phl-gH 






Bread 


ti-na-pai' 


I>>mnin 


hi-ban 


Milk 


ti-se 


salt 


jia-piKlla 


Honey 


dliig-kctiiip-vdioknii 


Migiir(mola'wes} 


ding-ket 


Juice 


chll-num(w8t»r) 


HiiKfir (iitlier kinds) 




Sweet pototoeR 




Vineimr 




Boiled rice 


i-na-p..i 


Lard 


da-nch 


Roaet meat 




FggB 


ei-diik 


Fried meat 


l-sang-dcu 


Jerked beet 


ta-pa 


Fieh 




Banana 




Bee! 


a^.pflBnol>a-ka 


Cocosnnt 


ni-og 






Chocolate 


c»oit«(Sp.) 


Potatoen 


pS-pa* 
da-B6T.a 


Mango 


nmne-ka 



F.ngliBli Nabaloi 1 Engllsli 


Nalmloi 


Vermilion Blue 
Eed 1 Whin- 

: an,-t.-,ang-a . «., a-d .orrcl 
Purple 1 i Green 


lan-Ki-Jeng 

|„-,„.„ 

vil-clie(Corr. Sp.)a 
oliu-yao' 



1 A3 wiJl be seen, there is a remartable defloien,, ^ „ „.„„,„ „„ ,., 

appearing tfl be on 1 J- three terms— aaifirtiunfra (red), anHleng (liliick). and amptUi (while), 
colors are rather foreioly brought under oae of th'"'' ^^.^,«™->^^ »»i»» -«.._.i:, — *„ -l^i_ 
to the individual opinion of the spectator. 

* Vivid green (llglit, fresh green of grass or leaves) is tailed ma-Ct-ta, but this word covcra renUj 



n of colors among- the Igorot, tliei 

_k). and ompuif (while). The otl» 

laln colors, according to theirRhadean 



E 


glish 


Nabaloi 


.„,„ 




Nabaloi 


One 




SB-X|li 


FJght 


gnalo 




Two 




cblia 


Nine 










Ud-do 






-lo' 


Four 




flp-pat 


] Eleven 






Five 




dl-ma 


Twelve 


«a-wal 


tie chua 






an-nim 


Thirteen 






Seven 




plt-lo 


Fourteen 


sa-wal 


nc appat 



m generally becoraOBm. 
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Xiitiihi'i-^ — C'ln i i n ned 



l«ent\ 


RhilM-inllo 


TH-ciie%-one 


fihila-pillo saxei 




kacl-do no 'sxt 


THenlrtBO 


clnia^pi^lc ihiia 


Twenli three 


ehilii-^piUotfttKt) 


Iwentj lour 


nhiin-pillo appal 


Tiventy-Hve 


chilB-pii 1(1 (limn 


Twenty-six 


cluln-piilo annim 


Twenty -seven 


clirtn-pilloritlfl 


TweTity-eisht 


thiln-pillo gualo 




thilH-pilIu d^iam 


Thirty 


taa<io-pulo 


Thfrty-oiie 


tnflilo-piilo eaic 




ka-flp-pntnesft 


Fotly 


.il.|ml.pnlo 









English 


Nahttlof 


One linndred three 


san da-3us tan taddo 




san ds-suB Inn «ppat 


One hnncirt^l five 


Bindii-austandinm 


One luindrec] Six 


Ban da-sus tan annim 


One hiitmira seven 


aan da-aus tan pltto 


One hnndred eight 


san da-aus tan giialo 


One hundred nine 


Ban da-aiis tan detam 


One liuDdred ten 


san da-»uj4 tan sain- 




pulo 


one hundred eleven 






pnlo tan saxei 








pulotHuehua 


Two Hundred 




llirce hundred 


tadilo dHJjiis 




appat rtasiis 


Five hundred 


dima daans 


Six hundred 


annim daaiis 


Seven hinidrea 


pitto da-ius 


FiRht hundred 


gui^lo dasiix 


Mne hundred 


Hsiani diiKiis 






tJno-hair (in length) 
<jne-hnlt(in quantity) 


)..,,„„„. 


All 


ft-min 






Nona 


an-chi 



... 


ma paug-du 


Kightcontli 


niai »iwal ni gualn 


- ul 










niai kiril 


TiT.'i!tr 


mai ehua pulo 


h ifth 


mil knlima 


Foitleth 


mill appat pulo 










s V nil 


nnikapitto 


aixtioth 


mai annim pulo 


1 ishll 




Sovpntietli 


mai pittopulo 




mat kad-lam 


KlKhticth 


mai gualo pulo 






Nlnetlelli 


mai d-iiam pulo 


Hntnth 


maisawaJnlBaxei 


One hundredth 


mat Nan da-sus 






Twi> hundreclth 




1 liirttenlh 


nini ^wal ni Inddo 


Fourlmndredtli 




Courttentli 


mal<»Haln1 appat 




mai dima dasiiR 


Fifteenth 


mni flanal nf dfma 




malpittodasUK 


sixteenth 


mni B,iH-.U nl annim 


Thonxatiilth 


mai »>u <llho 


beventeenth 


mnisawalnipilto 


l^t 


miin.il.m,d 
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y„ inhere— CnntimieA 



NUMKitAL ADVKRHB I) 



F t « 


1 [P«t 




Severn; en 


e tur 


P d 




f^Bhteen 


















EEghttime- 


T K Al 




Th 111 tlm 


NUatm « 


pinlaJ 




F rlj t m 




pinpnlo 




Ftttv tl ne 


Eleven ttmes 


i pin-sawK 


^xei 




Twelve tiniEH 


pin-sawa 


Chun 


rive hum 


Thirteen times 


piii-ffliwal Wrtrtn 


Onethmi»j 






MULTIl'LICATIVES 



DISTRIBUTIVKS 



Onotocach 


™n™-kei.asei 


Two b) CBPh 


sun-sis-kci chnii 


Three tn eoeh 


mn-sls-kol tiuiaa 


Four to each 


»in-«l^kel iippat 


Five to eaeh 




Six lo cauh 




Seven to each 


san-BlB-kei pltW 


Eight lo each 




Nine to e«,eh 




Ton to each 


MU-Rls-kcl som-pulo 


FJeventoeach 


xan-sls-liel sam-pulo 






Twelve to each 


san-Kis-kel xnm-pnhi 




Ian Phiia 


Thirteen to each 


RHit-i'is-kct snm-pnln 




lan W^do 



pin iHmii < 



TmyMS 


to-pe 


Thirteeii-fold 




Three-lold 


tflddo tope 


Fourteen- fold 


KUWH 


FDiir-fold 


iippat tope 


Fifteen- fold 


nawn 


Five-fold 


ilinia tope 


9lxtoen-fold 












Seven-fold 


pitto lope 


Eichtean-fokl 


KIIWH 


Kislit-lold 




Nineteen-fold 




Nine-fold 


dsinni U>pe 


Twenty-fold 




Ten-fold 


s«m pnlo tope 


Thtrty-told 


iHdd. 




sawal naxei tope 


Forty-fold 


tti>p,. 


Twelvefold 


sawal ehun tope 


Fifty-told 





el chiinputo 
cittppatpnlo 
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THE NABAIXII IlIALECT 
Ate-oiairea 



English 


Nat^loi 




l>ry meaBiircs for lii^e coffee etc.: 






Small, round, of-^n basket, depth and diamcUT of whtol. 


ta-psng-an 




are held to correBpond with mensuren iBkoii from length 






of a finger and from span between outstretohed thumb 






and first finger, respectively 






Two sizes: (1) Conlente selling at 1 real = 12i cents, 






Meiioan; (2) oontonta selling at 2 realC8 = 25 eenta. 






Mexican 












monly represented by four times the eontenls o! the 






reetangular flve-gallon oil can 












To meaauro 






Length of first fiuRer 


do-xod 






fcil-enan 




From roldaieofbreast to tlpol middle Hneec of oiitstretehed 
arm 


vara (Sp.|; •>'. tag 
chi-pa 


i-chua 


Foil spread of both arms from tip of one middle finger to 


chl-pa 




the other 






land measures: 








appatputokatanaii 




yielded by the fields 






{21 For pasture land, the number of cattle is staled that 






find Bufiicient pasture on the area in question 






WolEht measures for gold duat (ft pair of scales) 


ta-W-dyo 




Weight of Meiiear dollar or old Spanish "Carlos" dollar 


tim-bang pi-sus 




Weight oi Spanish Sfrcent piece 


CIm-bang sAlapi 




Weight of Spanish 2-re»l piece 


Ifta-bang bin-ting 




Weight of Spanish l-real piece or ol bronze piece coined by the 


tira-bal.gsl-ka-pat 




Igorot 







= Forty biindiea of paddy. 



! = Sufflclentii 



English 


Nahaloi 
ta6-en 


Engll'ih 
Night 


Nabaloi 


A year 


kal-blnn, a-dA-wi 






Sunrise 




One-quartet waving 


i-xai ba-lal to 


Morning 
Mirttoren^n 


kn-bu-bil-san 


Two-quarters waxing 


tad-rtoba-l«lt. 




ka-a-kau-an 






A ftemoon 


1-nfls-gil 


Three-quarters wax- 


mang-kobnknal 


'Innset 


i-nai-si-pi-sib 


ing moon 




Dusk 


a-di-wi 




mHl-plng-il or i huk 


Evening 


i-ma-chem 




nol 






Three-qUHtters wan- 


a-pig-ni-san 


Day before yesterday 


ka-chi-man snxel 


ing moon 




\e«terday 


ka-chi-man 


Two-quarters waning 


raang-ka-ko-6-tlfc 


To-day 


nl-man 


moon 






ka-bua-aan 


Onc-quarler waning 


a-ko-fi-tlk 


Day after to-morrow 


bu-«s-to 






Now (adverb) 


nlman 


Moon showing rim 




Past time (adverb) 




of light 




Future time (adverb) 


a-kai, a-sa-ncm 


Day 






SHxei ka-ri-nub-da-an 


A day (24 hours) 


saxei a-kou tan saxci 


llawn 


mang- ai-te -guag 



' One day and one night. 
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Mex 


ean ( 


Mei 


can( 


Mex 




MPS 




Hex 


can< 


Mex 


eani 


Mex 


™ii( 


Kp.x 


can(; 


Max 


eanr 


M«x 


can(. 


Mex 


eftn{ 


Mex 


caii( 



English 

lartoH, Spanish) 
lartos, Spanish) 
larMs, Spanish) 
lartoa, Spanish) 
; medio real, Spanish) 
, Spanish) 



peselA) 



sh) 



rupted from "'treliita y (1< 



n-lin-ta-iAsi 
Wddo i>a-e6 
sa-lfl-pl 
kod-KiuL sikHpat 

! kwlgiia ttuldo bii-p 
i pl-siisi 



s, Mexican, aiirl 



EngltHh 


Nabalin 


Ugllah 


NahB 


01 


B8t 


pa-nlng-ke 


Goat 


kal-t^liliiK 






Xtrt 


kl-lao lie kal 


I'hing 


Cal (wild) 




Wildhig 


a-iii-mn-lok 




Dog 


a-ait 


Horse 


ka-ba-dso(8 


.eaballo) 






lig 


ke-cl.il 




Moiisa («(ono) 




"-UtklllgplR 


biit-lm-t/>K 




RBt (eommon hciuso) 


o-tot 


lonngsiw 


ila-wSs 




Monkey 






k*-ang 






be-ka {Sp,. vaeal 








B.,11 


ka^la-kt-anneba-kas 


Eagle 


pll-XllO 





k« under "Noun." 

PARTS OF I 



Orkal-kl-min 
' BOin OF MAMMALS 



Antlers 


sak-diid 


MiiMle 


lll-pO 










a-a-pag 




Rone 


pu-xil 


Paw 


ks- Ill-mot 




Brain 






bu-to 




Claw 


k»-lu-mod 




la«-diinK 






la-e 


Rnmp 


ii-lwd 




F,it 


da-nci) 






k-tok 


For 


ba-go 


stimaih 


bi-tiS-ka 




Hoot 




Skin 


ba-aat 




Bide 


ka-ttt 


Tail 


1-KOi 






sak-dud 


Tilidnli 






Hair 


bu-(elc 




B«ng-i 




Heart 


pu-Ri 


longix 


eui-la 














Joint 


am-deng 


Wtinl 


ka-a-na-ka 




Liver 


al-tol 
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tiiitu — Continued 

BIRDS 



EiilClish 


N 


baloi 




English 


Nabalot 


Bird 


pn-ynd 




C«.« 


,ifik 




Hi-ii 


iflfrM^T 






HornWll 


kn-lon 




Jimglo he.i 










kivi« 




Jnnglc cock 


kaoitan 


li man-ma 


Ilirrol 


u-Ung-eb 


















Wild duck 


nga-ln 






PiBcon 


ka-lB-pil-ti; 


or, fcft. 


H«wk 


pil-Jlno 








lum-prt-tc 





PARTS OF THK BODY OF BIRDS 



Fcfher. 


bH-go 


Iltad 


tok-(ok 




Bill 


ngri-slb 


Ne.k 


blik-don 














GtiKiird 


ka-lang-a-baii 


Back 


biing-neK 








Wing 


pa-yad 




K\c 


ma-ta 


rnil [eathcn 


pdl-ChuB 






lans-l-da 


Leg 


Ml-pO 














Cvclid 


pa-lo-mai-ttl 


Tew 


ko-xo 





I Frog (small) 
I Lizard (big) 
I Lizard (small) 



PARTS OF THE BODY, ETC., OF FI8H 



Mo,.th 




Eye 


ma-ta 


BtEHBt Hn 






bi-ning 


Belly fln 




Gall 


4b-ko 


Back Hit 




Scal<!s 


eik-sik 


Tail Hn 




To swim 


m«„g.ai-kai 



REPTILES, ETC. 



lak-bak-iti]' 

i-lBi 

t-du-U-id 





(a-hu-bu-kiiu 


ric* 


te-mil 




AnC. tbrpc kinds 


k„o 


FlJ 


ft-pHtig-at 






lkat.k,U, 


ra=sl PI r 


bu-aa-dcng 




Beilbiig 


kite], 




ohn-ron 




Bee 


po-difi-kan 










|ki-is 


Magg t 


dl-mafl 






Wog-dog 


MORqu to 






Butterfly 


bMl-blll-O 


Spller 


n-kal-nii-eim 




Caterpillar 


ku-bSo-cne 


Wasi (jellovl 


a-bl-ung-an 
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EnpliKli 


MLlmloi 


EnBlfeh 


Nabaloi 


Biirtort™ 


mnn-biib-ngli. 


.),■>-. 






bii-loiiB 




Um 




],lmi, 






ta-l 




OiiteldG liiirk 


ta-|»Ik 


Fniit 




ll>S 


Hod5- <.[ trunk 


l^lK-ilniiK 


<;r«ss 


.i-ilc 




R«./ 


■la-mot 


Ripe 


„.M 


III. 


Tree 


po-wi 






ng (LiL: "Not 


Wood 








I") 



Enuli-h 


Nalialoi 


EnRliah 


Nortll 


,.-mift-iiaii 


Iliver 


Ko'ulU 


ii-lia-ga-tiin ' 


JV,,terf„M 




dint; or, m-ut 




Moil II lain 


cliiin-tuk 




Hill 

Hot Bprinjt 
Brook 


p«l-oe 
oimk-dii,!! 

a-sin (salt) 
sing-i 


or people 1 

Vlllftgo 

Wronp of Igiffot houses 



■R 


Sablaii ^ tertaiii tree wiUi 


brilliant red blcifKoms 




(liakdaii or dakUin: A lOT 


Dl place In tho hills. 


kap.iM\ (oWtianicOtrBne 


leris Biigiilo): llpcn, jtrHFw-ci 


.1 

1- 


Balimgawaii A place when 
iu™«ls. 





Miiiiiriilorjir: mul iilhi't iihi/nUv! phnniiwi"! iiiiil ul 



kilt-pot; or. al-Mng 

daiig-lt 

ki-IIgniilaiig-it 



OverHow (big water) 
Rain 
Thunder 
I Lightning 
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uilogii: iiml otlier physical pheiiomeiin mtiJ ofi^eda— Continued 



Engliali 


NabBlol 


English 


N«ba.ol 




Moon 


hil-!an 


Wind 


chR^tem 




Full moon 


ping-il 


Whirlwind 


a-ai-fuKut 




Planets aa6 stars 




Typhoon 


pn-tek 








The ground 






Rainbow 


bl.lig-dnl 


DT.St 


dep-pok 




Fi« 


kQl-pot 


M»d 


pl-loi 




Froat 




Sand 






Hail 


dan-tc 




8-sin 






chii-nuro 








Image reBcoted by 


1 


FarthquBkc 


yek-yek 






L-ll.™m 








Shadow 


1 


Heavy rain 


ma-chi-kis ilran 




Fonm 


u-sab 


Morning alar 


Ma-mil-as 




Wave 


«b«-dn.,on 









Kiiiski]! 
OF SELF, MALE SPEAKIKGi 



English 


Nabalol 


My son 


a-uak-ko 


My son's son 






Myaon's son's son 




My son's diiughtOT-e son 


!i-pi) nan kiipliichua 


My «on'E son's danghlec 


My son's dftughter'a daughHtr 




My son's son's son's son 




My eon's eon's son's daughter 




My son's eon's daiighlor's son 




My son's son's daughter's rtanghter 




My daughter 


anak-ko 


My daughter's dauglHer 


K'""'""' 


My daugh tec's son 


My daughter's son's son 




My daughter's son's daughter 


ii-po-ku nail liapliiohiia 


My daughter's daughtar'sson 


My daughter's daughter's daughter 




My daughter's daughter's son's son 




My daughter's daughter's son's daughter 


fl.po-konnnk^pintaddo 


My daughter's daughter's daughter's son 


My daughter's daughter's daughter's daughter 






ipeaking; and first 
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THE NABAI.OI HIALECT 
Kwh ip — Con tin ued 

LINBAL ASCENDANTS OF SELF, MALE SPEAKl 



My mother 

Uj mother'!^ father 

M; mother's mother 

My mother's tuther's tstlier 

My mother's father's mother 

My mother's mother's father 
mother's mothor's mother 
mother's mother'H mother's father 
molher's mother's mother's mother 



FIRST COLLATERAI, LINE, MALE SPEAKING' 



J 



My older brother 

My older brother's son 

My older brother's daughter 

My older brother's son's son 

My older brother's daughter's dniighter 

My older brother's SOD'S son's son 

My older brother's daoghter's ilaugiitcr's 

My older sister 



My 01 



;r sister' 



daughter 



My older sistf 

My older Bislf 

My olderslater'sd«ueht«r'sdaiighter 'L 

My older sister's son's son's son T'"" """ "'^' P'"*.-""""" 

Mr older sister's daughter's daughter's dfliij;hti'r ;) 

My youngerbrother ■ B«tk u rich fan 

My younger brother's son .) . .... 

' '" ^ ikiiBk nan uriuhian-ko 

My younger brother s dftughler j 

My younger brother'Bsoii'sHon ( . 

My youi^er brother's daugh lilt's ilHusMer f 

My younger sister's soil | ■ .1 1 i- 

My younger sister's daughter ( 

My younger sister's son's son i ... . 

My younger sister's daughter's daughter ■/ 

1 Sec footnote on page 161. 
AFFINITIES THROUGH RELATIVl':s DESCENDANTS OF SELF, MALE SPEAKING' 



My son's wife 


Bsagoan 


n anak-ko 


My son's daughter's husband 


lasiigoaii 


nap^^ko 


My daughter's hnsband 






My daughter's son's wife 

My daughter's daughter's husband 


lassgoan 


napi^ko 
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AFFINITIES T 



Kiiisli i?) — Conti n uetl 

Ft THE MARRIAOE OP SELF, MALI 



Mj wife' 
Mj- wife' 
My wlEe' 
My wife' 



My wife' 
My wife' 
My wife' 
My wife' 



My wite'J 
My wife'i 
My wife'i 
My wife'i 

My wife'i 



( btbcT's motlier 
1 father's brother 
t father's brother's w 

i mother'a mother 
i mother's brotber 



nother-B 1 






< mother's sist«r 

! mother's sister's husbani 

1 elder brother's wife 

I younger brother 

I youtiger brother's wife 

I brother's son 

' brother's daughter 

I elder sister 

1 elder sister's husband 

I yonnger sister 

I younger sister's hualmtH 



W-poi 



1 asiLgoak 
.n Asagonk 



pnngamilan nan naagiiak 

nsu^a iiHu pnuganiAfin hah avagoak 

panginAnn nan H.'sagiiak 

asiigoa nun paiiglnluin min usi^iiak 

Hgi panguduan tinn asagoa 

Bsngoa nan pangudunn nan Bsngoak 

irichian nan asagoak 
asagoft nan uriehian nan asagoak 
[anak nan agi nan aaagonk 
gddnan nan asagoak 



AFFINITIES THROUGH RELATIVES, FIRST COLLATERAL LINE 



My elder brother's wife 

My elder brother's wife's Ulster 

My elder brother's son's wttc 

My elder brother's daughter's husband 

My elder brother's son's son's wife 

My elder brother's daughter's daughter's husband 

My elder sister's huslHind 

My elder sister's husband's sister - 

My elder sister's daughter's husband 

My elder Bister's son's wife 

My Plder slBter'B son's son's wife 

My elder sister's daughter's daughter's husband 

My younger brother's wife 

My younger brother's son's wife 

My younger brother's daughter's husband 

My younger brother's son's son's wife 

My younger brother's ilaugh tor's daughter's husband 

My younger sister's husband 

My younger sister's ami's wife 

My younger sister's daughtor's husljand 

My younger sister's son's son's wife 

My younger Bister's daughter's (Innghtur'RiiuKbil lid 



asagoa nan uriehian 
Sssagoa nan anak uri 



Usagoa 
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Kii mil i/t — Conti n ued 
AFFINITIES TIIkOIKJH THK MAKKIAUK OF SELF, FEMALE SPEAKING 



Mv Imijbstid' 


lather 


My hiwb«ml 


father's father 


My husbanrt' 


father's mother 


My hiiBband- 


father's brother 


MyhiiBbRiid' 


taUier'Bbrother'Eivirc 


My bUHband' 


fatlier'B Bister 


My hmbana' 


father's Bl8ter'ehnBban<( 


My hiisbsDd' 


raotlier 


My huBhund' 


mother's (atner 


My hiisbttiid' 


mother's mother 


My huBband' 


mother's brotber 


My liLiBband' 


mother'H brother's wife 


Mv ]ltl!lbB,Dd' 


mother's slakr 


My hnebBBd' 


Diolfier'seiBter'ehiiBbatKl 


My husband' 


elfler brother 




elder brother's wife 


My hiiBbamd' 


younger brotlier 


My buBboad' 


younger brother's wifo 


My buaband' 


eidor brother's sou 


Mv husband' 


eldoi brother's daug-hfer 


Mybustaind' 




My liTisband' 


elder alEter'B husband 


My husband' 


younger sister 


My buaband' 


younger sister's husband 


My husband' 




My huebaiid' 


elder slater's dmightor 



Ina nan 


asngoak 




[.„... 


asHgoak 




pang-ft-mA-an nan iisnpo 


k 






an nsagMk 


panginrt 


ruTang^i^Zn 




pangiid 


an nan asagoak 




usagoni 


m pangndMOn n 




urfehlan 


nan asagiiak 




nsago.in 


anuriehlaunan 




i„.K„ 


ipanguduaiina 


nasngonk 


pangvid 








ang pangnduan 


urn i,5«goa 


urlcbrar 


nan asagnak 




SBigoa r 


an urichlan nan 


nsagodk 



E 


gllsh 




Nabalot 


The firatborn child {male or 


emale) 


pangnduan 


The seeond-born child (male 


or female) 


adi- 


o nan panguduati 




female) 


adl 


an knpinchua 


The fourth-bom child (male 


or female) 


sdl 


an kaplntaddo 


The flfUi-born child (male or 


'emalel 


edl 




The Rlith-bom child (male o 




ndi 


an kapindima 


The seventh-bom child (mal 


or female) 


adi 


an kapinannim 



Male orphan, father dead 
Male orphan, mother dead 
Male orphan, lather and mother 
Female orphan, fathcT and mntl 
Female orphan, father dead 
Female orphan, motlior denrt 
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THE KAHALOI DIALECT 
Viiri'ius KOri'il leriii» — ('ontinucd 





iigliah 




».«., 


Father whose children hava 


all died 




llnabsfl.in; or, achJigiiR amin 




all died . 






'■OJIboni male child 






la^neng tabuknftl-to; or. 


siilihorn female child 






f a-nengkada-gAtoi 










Htad of family 






ama tayo (onr father) 
ka-ba-kian 




ng one eomnioii litadioBi 




t.a-laiig-kai 


A rich man 
















Ai. ad..plM child 






si-ii m;iii 


The (ildesi: men of ihc place 






snta asiien ua angka; or, 
mtaasisennabayns 










The pneBtes, or old wo 






maii-bti-bil-nonB 


lormulas at feativals 








PeisonH possessing the "evil 


ye" ("den Wiaen Bllck") 


or wit«h 


man-ma-U-8lk 



' These two terms mean "not yet formed" and " unflnished." 
Fmtive slaughii'r'mip nail drhikiiit/ Inmtit 





English 


™.M 


On childbirth 




man-ta-1-din 


Tocnresicknew 




a-ga^or, chl-loe 


At funerals (with esposu 


■e of dead body) 


dab-sak 


At marriage 




nian-i-din 
set-pAng 



Of the po 


or or ordinary 


people controlled by 


rich man . ka-l-dl 


(latherin 


g of netghboiH 


help gratnilouBly o 


nc of Their number mai-ka- 




e heavy lalxi 


with subseqnent s 


aughterlng of an 


animal 


("Ic^ rolling- 







Mectlngof principal men of one valley to admin! 

Friend (one of the tribe) 

Friend (one of another tribe) 

Enemy (one of the trilte or two persona liatinu oi 

Enemy (one of another tribe) 

Slave (servant, such as the Ron ol a debtor, etc.) 



iian-to-tO-dak; or, 

lAb-al 
na-tong-tong 
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■me Kod of the Igorot 



The future world 

The gpeelera ef dewl people 

The peonllar solemn condition whinli an Igprot (or a wholi 
famtly) believcn hlmsell to be In and wliich he is requlrerj ti 
keep up, under penalty of punishment from the «hi-Kh!/, a 
certain ptiases ot his life {nuuriage, death of a parent, ele.) 



1 This god seenis to be reoognlied by the Igotot all over the nortliern part of L 
sublime manifoatation in Benguet is the Sun. But there la no especial worship i 
Benguet or it Is foreotten In the flpeolal attentton required by the troiibleeome mit-t 

•Suppoeed lo be aftuated somewhere far away to the caat. 

sit a snake, whleli in the woods avoids man, oomes to the lioufie it Is looked iipiai 



mdered him 



English 


Nabftloi 


Dead body 




Corpse of man 




Corpse o[ woman 




Corpse of boy 




Corpse of girl 




Spirit or s.ml 


ad 1- rum 


Grave in the ground 




Scaffold lor the dead 




Grave In a cave 


dL-ang 


CofBn 




Fiineral festival 


K^ial; dab-sak 


The wailing 




Bark arm band worn around the wrist by members of inoiimintf 




family 




Funeral meal to provide departed soul with food; on ooc;nrrcncc 


pa-ii-drt-fan 


ot death 








reeonelllnBlilB»P<iet''rby food, eU'.,.)nerc[) to film 
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English 


Nabalol 


BllSlifih 




man-kil-kil c lok-K.k 


One eyci 




TouthHflio 


ket-ket 


A^iflaE..u-ll 


1 


Cold 


n«-8brg 


A d,.ar »f.maii 




Agvie 


■mau-a-apiil-Bvig-el 


A deaf boy 
A deaf girl 


r 


Diarrhea 








KheuniBtisin 


pil-li 


Sweat 




Smullpox 


biil-lonK 


Blood 


eh 


Aljoll 


bal-t« 


Urine 


ni 




cha-nn-man i-nft-tel 


Dung 












A sear 


niMi-kn-pl-gel 


A mi'didiic man 


1 


A swelling 








Beriberi 




Mediclnedance.soriR, 




A sick iKiiti 


t 


and lodge 










d\ 


A liime woman 


l^xei a pl.l„i 


A vision 


oil 


A lame boy 
A lame girl 


!"•"-"*'" 


A wizani 


' 



' In Igorot belief all kinds of sli<knes! 



«"The : 



I cnretl by the slanghterfns of 



Imwma (pri*etets) m 



separate their beads i 



.^^ _, d bowels from the trunk. The head fl 

bom children and lying-in women." (TranBlaUon Irom Bin 
Apendice, in La Solldaridad. 15 April, 1904,) 

'One is Bupposed to live in Ballngwaj— name, f>!-ni\p-clian- 
tnther and oansed him to move from Pndnk to another Wwr 
■ ■■ -nTakian. 



nrcerers which at nightfall 
It to Buck the blood of new- 
t's Dlccionario Mitol6gico, 




EliglisH 


N-abaloi 


English 


Nab 


ka-ba-dyo (Sp., ca- 


Hog 


ke-chll 




ballol 




pusa; or, n 




l)U-i»a-lo 


Kitten 


kit-Ung nan 


Bull 


k.il-ki-arinsnl.»-ka 


Coek 


feao-i-tan 




Im-ka ka-li>n: or, bet- 








ter, U-ka a ka-fon 


Saddle 


sil-dya (Sp. 




OP-) 


Saddle pnd 


ap-ap 


Cow 


ba-ka{Sp.,vncn) 


Brldlt 


pirino (Sp, 


Call 






din-eUo (Hi 


:^heep 


kal-n.;nnSi..,™men.) 


R.ipe 


gi.il-.ict 
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TIIl^ NAJiALdl IHALl'iCT 
Nt-ir nin-'l« — Continued 



English 


Nab,aoi" 


KngliBh 


Nabalol 


Whp 


III iL (Sp ara) 


Panta 


kttl-son (Sp., ualaon) 




pang ko-tt Sp Da 




.sa-fa-i™ (Hp„ /apaliw) 




H 


Boo 


bo-tafl(Sp-| 


Aug 


k 6 


ppcrs 


3i-ne-ln8(8p.,cliinelaa) 




I h 


fao kng 


nu'illiui(Sp.) 


o po n K8 H 


( 


H e 


paii-dyo (Sp,. p«no) 


AbLo n « 


ub Be 


Bea 


ti-nn-pai 

ariiia (Sp., harina) 














" 


mai-ko-sit ne kn-ra- 


C nb g 


s. ga-Nfi 


B 


ku.Lw. 


C lOk 


d B Sp eoj 
















a (ft -^p an^* 






k 




&m 


ni-|j|')n (Sp., jaboii) 




e ed 


T a 


UiUako (Hp.) 




ko k 


r k 


iilski (English) 




kap- 




rt-dak 


Hb n 


Piipa 


« 


kiii-lo(Sp,,[inUi) 


RnsKke 






ning.*llie 


Imnke 


ka e «p caden 






1 


p n k n na kH nA fca 


H 


l.ai-pai 

ba-U-i 




knd 
n •* fep r. e a 


W 


bu.b|„.g-«„ 












g k 


St 


ts-kuo-da-nii (Sp„ o6- 




JL ^ KO 




i:uola| 




« B 


aa 


rti-tob: or, pfc-bul (un- 




11 




iranco) 






Bh n 




" 


ka bp an 


' 


d,L-pi,s(Sp.,lnpiii) 
plu,.m|.Sp,) 


p « "S 


k ps a p 


nk 


tinta IHp.) 




dap 


F 


Pn-lol(Sp., papel) 




Book 


dlb-dio (Sp., Ili.ro) 


a 


k p an 


N ap 


di-ral.d;-o(ep.,dlBrIo) 












\" 


a « 


c«relon|Sp„™m.ton) 

bii-b..i] 

fvrro-«»rril(Bp,| 
U.-rpn |Sp., tren) 




















Lik-dop 




™rrfl (Sp,, 


Europei ri h t 




Steanilxiat 


p»-yol (Hp,, s'aporl 


Jlokano hat 




Tclograpli 


Iclegrama (Sp.) 




«a-kc-bi (Sp., ohn- 


TL-lot-rapl. wiro 


bii-cheng 


<-<«t l^''"'"' 


qiieta) 




marig-i-goat 


iLieiu 


liliu^ksmith 


dyn-tu-an 




liS-ro 




man-via-j;e(Sp„viajo, 








voyage) 
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THE NABALOi IHALECT 
Xeiii iron Is — CdiitimuMi 



English 


Hnbalol 




,.„,.r " 


». 


-., 


religion 
CatJiolic priest 


lii-riB-t!H-iio(Sp.,criG- 

tiBllO) 

pii-re |Sp., padre) 
dii,.teg" 


Claim, 
Soldier 


omplaint 


chtkHlam- 
dado) 


mo (Sp., re- 
|Sl.„ sol- 


Uvvmaker 


a-bo-gH-rc, (Sp., abo- 

gado) 
ma-iisi-din-ttg 


Cal>liag 




ohi-fol-dyo 
polio) 


(Sp., ro- 



AbaduB 


Biisoiig 


K,ra, 


I'ntaras 




Agoj-OR 


flialus 




Paui<l 




Atop 


Chigot 




Pay^rt 




Alam am 


(.himiid 


KidKsa 








1 hiintiigaii 


KlllsTl 






till, 


Chiipdl 
< hiitkil 


KiMi 


Hkipik 




Ang-il 


Danisis 








Apulog 


Riiiigiil 


l^osftiit 


ro61 






DtlRiS 


Lomms 






Ajamnn 


l.iht 




Piikdis 




Bodanii 


<.ii>i\nt 


L ra kta 


Piikiiieaii 




Bagdalen 






"nlm.nh 




Bag-. 










BiUn 


kwianteles 


gu. 


Smi -im 
























Hkii 11. 


knmisint: 




TagB.k 






k»i.i ..1 








limes 


Kam=ol 


u 


Tikcl 














Bibs 


kial 


p g 


Toktoknli 




HiiKuiga 


Kiang 


aa 


Uai naja 






Knhil 








Bikai 


KlBi^-tigan 


k gan 


V«hi 




BliktoilM 


Kllgniiin 


?«■ 






B isilan 


kil-m 



















Antondyo {Antonio) 



nounclng their names wh 

D SPANISH NAMES OK WORDS 



noiiiiiigis(DDmingiie?.) 


Kinclmo IGiiilleniio) 


OflsiTift (oHciiiftl 


Lnrenfio (Lorenzo) 


Kolas (NfoolHS) 


Oraalon (oracii-.n) 


Ellas 


ICiian (J nail) 


Patel (papol) 


Espiritn 


Kiianso (Jnanulio) 




Fians«(FtanM.) 




Sarate (Zarate) 


Ksdus (Carlos) 


Mateo 


Valches (Valdei) 


Kalpio (Polloarpio?) 


Monies 
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Asamel 


r>«mdjB 


h ta n 


Miilo 




Dumlnn 


K ang 








K Jlfl 




Biinek 


Kabingkiit 


Kn n 


Hinageil 


Buiia-ay 






Sullkitm 




Kaobl 


K 11 


Taabok 


(ainflimai 


KiLnunol 


& d g 


Tadafcfl. 


Dabudya 


Knsimfl 







AnOPTED SPANISH NAMES 
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THE IBALOi IGOROT SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 



ACCOUNT OF A SPANISH EXPEDITION TO BENGUET IN 
THE YEAR 1829' 



This wnK tho liivt i'N| liti u\\ li I ] 1 li it I mi 1. 11I11 
Oil my luwrdiiig ulu■s^ 1 1 1 n t ^ 1 I 11 ! tl hi t 111 \ 1 1 1 11 
chiuii, jis the hirge ficl I'* -f t .! ic^ |li t I 1ml tin h ulii h I 
had to destroy, dctiiinett im irnnj li> 1 I wl n i \ ] 1 1 1 « u 
exhausted I had to vt'tiirn U the towii'- 

I had heiird some Igonit =nv thit In \i>nd th( guat in >unt^m < illul 
"Tonglo," which iiverlm>kb "-iant-o ToiiiAs aiid Agw and is one <f tlif 
noteworthy moiintaiusi ot I u/on there wis a ver\ lai^ town sitiiatt d 
in a brojid and fertile ^illey the inhiibitmts of which wcic \ptv nth 
and brave people and mado war upon the jingnns of the fonthills 
But no one of the Igorot who were my fuen<l'a hid the c mngi to guidt 
me or even knew the I'oad Th<^ knew it in true the direction mil 
the point where the town \\} but wtrt not uquimtt 1 «ith thi precipe 
trail to be taken in the midst cf so imn\ njih and downt- an I mtncate 
mndings. At last I induced my first Igorot friend, Pingue, Ut guide 
ine, praniising myself to tind the road, if I were to lose it, with the 
help of my eonipasw. I assenililcd in Agoo two officers, three sergeants, 
six cori)orals, and fifty troops, with 200 polistas' to carry i>rovisionfi 
and ha^ige, and in the aftei'noon of January 4 set out t^nvard the east. 
Following the be<l of tlie river of Agoo till (5 (>' clock I reached a barrio 
of this town calUil "Tiiban." Here I i)asw)d the night. 

Fifth day. — I started at 5 o'clock in the morning to niiirch townrd the 
southeast, and entered the bed of the River Aringiiy. Thif^ we followed 
for on(i liour, until we reached the foot of the mountain, when we 



'The clmraclia' of thin expedition, which was oiiij- on« ol mniiy sfmlliir ones urdertaki!n by the 
intrepid Qalvej', will be beet undcratiiod by the follcm'lng remark miide by Mns in his Infonnc. 
chapter "I'oblaciOn," page 11; "These idohiters [the Igwrot] ci 
of lobBOco, wlilcli they introdiiee into the provinouB, The 
rPTenue, tlie iieoeaaity of maintaining guardB and troops to check th 
which these very offlcials commit in the towns, anil, iti fihort, Komnny 
has been necessary mora than once to send oat special roinniiasi oners, and that this has ci 
n qnestion of arduous solnllon. In other regions tlicy molest the peaeefnl <;hrlstlan ti 
render tlie roads so dangeroiw tliat it is not posflblc to iiBss over some of thom without an 

' Forccii i«rrters,— [Tkanslatok.] _ 
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1 74 THE NAHALOI DIALECT 

liejj.'tii til (iliiuh. ThiH firBt ascoiit is very tirewome, and as the first 
nicnintiiinR iire tliiekly grown over, being covered with dense under- 
growth, wv niiirched with great difficulty. At 9 we anived at a small 
village called "I'ilaiiang," situated on a i>roininence from wliich the coast 
is visible. I was receivnl by tlie headman, called Milo, but I found 
noliody else in the village, as all tlic inhabitants had fled, tjvking with 
tlicni all their i)osBP«sioiib. I treated Milo to the best, and he has 
n\ui:ii been very useful and loyal to me. At this place I had the rations 
Kifrveil out. At 12 we pursued our march toward the north -north east, 
wending our way u]) bill through a "eogonal,"' where, with the 
sun right overlioad and i-efleeted by the cogon grass, we suffered an 
indescribable' heat. At 3 we enteretl a wood which we followed till 6, 
when wc halted ataaniall village of eight houses called "Lueeng," Ita 
inliiibitants hiul escaped, but I was received by an Igorot who brought 
nie a b:isketful of camotes and other tubers as a present. This was the 
headman, named Pipiuan We passed the night here. 

iS'iX/i dny. — We started at dawn after many difficulties. I obbged 
Pipiuan to go in front, i)romiging to set liim free in the first village to 
which lie should leatl me. Wc marched toward the northeast. At fi 
o'(^lock we saw upon a heiglit a village which Pipiuan told me was 
Mnnglan; wc went on and reached it at 8. We found it deserted. We 
continued our march across fields of sweet potatoes, and going down hill 
passed a well in which we found a bow and arrow, the ground being 
sprinkled with blood. My guides told me that this was a very bad 
wign, since it signified that the Igorot wanted to fight us. I reassured 
tliem, and, walking on for an hour and a half, wc arrived at a small 
plain called ' ' Tabao, ' ' where I halted to give time to eat. My intention 
was to continue the march in the afternoon, but Pingui advised me to 
pass the night here because on the road ahead of us we would meet 
with many difficulties, in the midst of which it would not be well to be 
surprised by the night. I therefore resolved to remain, and posted 
sentinels around the csimp to guard against a surprise. 

8ecciit!i liny. — I starU'd at daylight. After crossing a small valley 
we began descending through very dense cogon. We advanced very 
slowly, as we found the trail blocked up with trees laid across it, and a 
number of other obstructions. At 9 o'clock we heard wild shouts and 
perceived a crowd of armed Igorot on the opposite range. At the same 
time it became iiupossible to advaiice. Tlie path was beset with small, 
very sharp-pointed pieces of bamboo, and some of palvut /tmva^ driven 
into the ground, and with deep pitfalls covered with grass and furnished 
with bamboo spears in the center. There was also another kind of 
trap, called "balitil" by the pagans, which is made by placing two drawn 
bows with arrows ready to let fly, concealed in the high cog<in grass, one 
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at each side of the trail. From these liows !i Kiiinll sind well -concealed 
string leads to the path, and when this string is troddeai on the two 
arrows fly off with such force as to pass easily througli ii carabao.' Of 
these arrows, some are aimed so as to hit the body, otTiers the legs. It 
was necessary to order ten men to the front who, little by little and ivith 
great difiiculty and risk, removed the traps one by one, but not before 
these had wounded and disabled in less than an hour a sergeant and 
fourteen men, who aftenvanls had to be carried. Finally at 1 in the 
afternoon we reached the bottom of a Rivine, where we foniid a river 
called the "Cngaling," which is the same stream that flows pat^t 
Aringay and has it« source on Mount Tonglo. \Vv took our I'ations 
in all haste, as the Igorot were in a commandhig position and our 
situation was critical. For this reason I wished to gain the height in 
order to pa^ the night in greater safety. At H in the afternoon I 
commenced the ascent toward the southeast. Halfway up the slope, 
which was very steep, rocky, and slippery, the Igorot attiicked us with 
a shower of stones, but a volley from oiir side put the enemy t<i liight, 
with the loss of one man killed, whom they carried off. At half past 
6 we arrived at a small level place on the flank of a mountain. Wi( 
built our camp here and passed a miserable night, during which it 
did not cease to rain. This spot is very pictures^iuc. At a short 
distance in front we had Mount Tonglo, round which wt! had walked 
and upon which we discerned a village; a big waterfall rushed down 
into the Cagaling River at our feet; toward the east were graceful hills 
covered with green, and toward tln' Kouth immense pine fon^sts with 
here and there a hut. 

Rightli tiay. — AVe left the cam]) at 6 in the morning, marching 
southeastward. After crossing a small brook we climbed the liiU called 
"Tamon." On top we saw a group of Igorot without arms who were 
shouting that they wished to speak to ine, I ordered my men to tell 
them, in reply, to approach without fear; but they were unwilling fi> 
come near imtil I sent them two men as hostages. Thereuiwn four 
Igorot came forward and presented themselves to me tremblingly; 
they were from Benguet, They asked me whither we were going; I 
answered them that we were going to their town. "And what do 
you want to do in Benguet?" they aske*!. "See your country and 
make friends with the Igorot." They told me thereupon that they 
were sent by their headman, Dansalit. I presented each one with a 
handkerchief and told them to go back to Benguet and assure 
Dansalit and their other countrymen that tlicy had nothing to fear, 
as I intended no harm to them. They went back to the others and 
all disappeared through the cogon, fciking their way eastward through 
a ravine. In a momont they wen* out of sight and I took up 
the march again. At .^ 1 ninic n|)oii the lirst iiinii trl'e^;; the roarl 
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became quite opwi— no cogon, no ^iiidiThnisli. TJiis fact reassured 
me conwiderdbly, as I feared a surprise. I halted at 11 at a i>rook 
and had the rations distributed. At 1.30 I eontinued the march, 
turning towartl the eaft. The eountry here is niajiiiifieeiit and, 
thouffli it is hilly, one may ^o on horweback without difiieulty. On 
all sides we found small valleytf, some of them wel! inider (!alti\'ation 
and all susceptible of j>roducing whatever might be wiwhed. 

We saw lai^c herds of carabaos, cows, and horees. The soil was red 
and sticky iii some places. At 4 in the afternoon we discovered from 
the heights the beautiful valley of Benguet, the lovely sight of which 
surprised us all, so that even the soldiera gave vent to their admiration 
by joyful shouts. On coming nearer we saw a great many people 
running in all directions and shouting wildly. I commanded my men 
to load the guns, and hoisted a white blanket on a pole aa a sign of 
peace. But it was all of no effect. I went down hill and on arriving at 
the bottom of the valley we found oxirselves before a river of considerable 
size and of crystalline water. This we forded and shortly afterwards 
came upon the beautiful fields of Benguet. We had scarcely advanced 
a few paces when two Igorot planted themselves before us, sp<'ar in 
hand and shouting furiously. I ordered six men to run u\^ to them 
and capture them — if possible, without doing them any harm. These 
men were attacked by the Igorot, who hurled their sj«sars at them, one 
of which knocked off the sun helmet of a soldier, but by dint of blows 
with the butt ends of the guns the Igorot were at last disarmed and 
bound. They were drunk, and nothing was to be got out of them but 
menaces and insults. I directed my steps toward a group of houses at 
one side of the valley and tliere halted. Soon afterwards four Igorot 
were brought before me, one of them the son of Dansalit. They had 
been caught armed, hidden in a well. To the son of Dansalit I expressed 
my surprise at the reception they were giving us. I tolil him to go 
back and tell the headmen to come to see me on the following day and 
to assure them that no harm would be done them, hut that if they 
attiickod me T would burn down their village. 

1 (lut out my si'utrics and an advance iMwt was on the alert all night. 
lli'U^iK't is ;t valley of a Icagtn' and a half or more in circumference; it is 
siirroundi'il with s|irings, and fonns a basin. The soil was very well 
I'uhivated, with innuenKc fields of sweet jMitatoes, gabc,' and sugsir cane, 
hut 1 saw no paddy in this traet of land. All was well irrigated 
and fenced in by dividing linew i^l cartli after the manner of Spain, and 
provided witli wells. The Imuses, whi<-b n\nnl>eve(! some ."iOO, were of 
l)roail pine boards Imt very dirty. !t i^^ in this valley that 1 liave 
proposed to establish the eapil^d of llie dislriet," 

Tlie nighl was verv .|ui.'t. Imi llie l».|loni nt' Ihe vallev was eovered 
with fu", II was verv <><.ld. and nt II o'eloeU tlie theniinmeter stood at 
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7° iibove zero (Reaumur). We aiiv mimy fires on the lieight-s, and at 
daybreak all the surrounding hills were covered with arnted Igorot. I 
perceived at once that their intentions wore not the beet I had two 
rations served out. At S the valley was full of pagans, who httlc hy Httle 
iiproaihfd cur timpwith sh<utb I dttuheil an offiter with twthe 
nun witli irdtrs ti kte] them lack Shoith ifternirdi ht 0]iened 
firt, lut without thcieby putting the Igoiot to Hight jinl seting the 
officer tntireh sumundLl b^ them I t.tart*d with twenty mpii to Ins 
re^cue loiMiig the rest d my troopb driwn u] in ohar^ of tht rthcr 
ofticei I also L mniLnttd firing t<f,eth(.r with the fir^t ofticei and ne 
kilkdinumhLr >f pe<ile nnd (aptuul twehe If,orot V>e nlbo Ind 
BIX. wounded on >ur sidt The Tgtrot letm 1 httk by littk ind weie 
puisued by mt is ftr as tht hills qfttr the hnn^ hid Hhted foui 
hours It was alrearh 2 o d k ui the iftermon I letirnt I to the 
cimp whuh I reached it i 15 tarrying with me my n nmdtd m 1 the 
pnsoners nh win. ill Innik The jMigtvnK n siinig in retne 
cime down tlu \alk> ig'iin md t^wk up a position at a distm c fa 
guiish >t m 1 a half During th nit,l t !i It f us si ] t at i tmu while 
the lest watehtd and v I i 1 1\ i i v tn 1 \ th sh uts 

of the sivages 

Ninth day— At di\l kit 1 nn eil ^ u s i i i 1 I 1 \ the 
pagans who were more lumiis than the night bef re I lesolved to 
gne them a lesson I started with all my tioops and earners firing 
ani mikmg for the laigi'-t group (t houses On the way we taught 
fifteen pristnirs <f whom we left one who hal his leg pi rce<l 1^ 
a ball Amvmg at the houses I &et fire t( them luimn^ kwnwome 
hundud ind eighf\ and leturned to the cimp folhwtd by th Igjrot 
and fanng upon them while retiring After eiting I prej ired to 
take up m^ return march to the t (wns M\ two guides Pingui and 
Pipiuan had C'-eaped duiing the heat (f the fight but is I had 
tweiitv eight Ig r t pnsontrs I had them put m fmnt with iders to 
guide us till wt shinill ainvc it Anngay wannng th<ni if thiy did 
not do this I would shoft them 1 ut that if they pi )Vtd ^,0 1 j,uideB 
I would set them fret Wc btarted at 2 m the iftein(M>n gnng 
southwest and ehmbing (ne <f the hills The If, r t on secimj us 
leave folk we 1 our rear guai 1 but I kept them batk by tiriiij, i few 
shotij at them fi «n tine t< time At 5 I camped n a le\el place 
on a ndge (alhd \ aiara wluie I passed the night quietly 



leiith day — I ga\e mi tr i] s i rest during the whole 
Igorot only !it tff We were sun mnded 1 j pine tiee* 

Fletenth day — We broke eanip at dxwii (kseeiiding 1 \ 
stonv shpt with letp pre ijieis n \ th sid s At 11 
11 I 1 r t I k n I h ! t it tl ^ 1 II 

VI I 1 ( \1 > 1 I 1 Fl t 
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and descended continually until 6, when we halted at a brotik to pass 
the night. 

Twelfth day. — AEter folWwing the hrook from 4 to 6, wo passed 
through a village of twelve houses called * * *.' The Igorot fled 
with mueh shouting; at 11 we halted in a wood. We marched at 2 in 
the afternoon toward the southwest and halted at 5. 

Thirteenth day. — After some ups and downs, and after having cut 
down some tobacco, we reached, at half past 10, the village of Talex, 
where I had been already. The inhabitants received me. In the 
afternoon I went on descending toward the west, and at 4 camped on 
flat ground by a small stream. 

Fourteenth day. — At daybreak I started, following the stream with 
much difficulty, and made a halt at 11 in Rongos, on the banks of the 
Aringay River. I started again at 2, following the river, and after 
having forded it four times I arrived at 5 at the town of Aringay. 

This expedition, though short, served me well for those I made later, 
as the Igorot of Benguet shortly afterwards asked me for peace and 
have since been ray friends. On different expeditions I have passed 
eight or ten times through their valley, and, far from attacking me, 
they have treated me with kindness, providing me with rice, cows, and 
other food. Still, as a conseqiience of this expedition and of smallpox, 
this t<)wn has been reduced to about a hundred houses. T am, 
however, doing everything possible to make it flourish agiun, and my 
highroad reaches there.' 
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PREFACE 



The following report on the Bataks of Palawan has been recently- 
received -from Lieut. E. Y. Miller, governor of Palawan. The ad Jitioiml 
iiiformation which follows his report is from two jtapcrs issued by 
the Division of Military Information, Philippines Division— the one, 
pamphlet No. 16, artielew on the tribes of Palawan, translated by Capt, 
E.- A. Helmick, Tenth Infantry, t!ie other, an article in manuneript, by 
Manuel Hugo Venturello, also translated by Ca]}tain Helmick. 

There is very little authentic information abo\it these people of 
Palawan. So far aa Is known, the photographs taken of them by 
Lieutenant Miller, repro<luctioiis of which appear herewith, are the 
first whieh have ever been made of them. It will be noticed that 
Lieutenant Miller and the writers of the two other articles are in 
close agreement on such details as are given, one supplementing another. 

There is at least one group of people in this part of the world 
who bear almost the same name as these Bataks of Palawan. They 
are the Battas or Battak' who live in the northern halt of Sumatra, 
between 1^° and 2^° north latitude. Their neighbors on the north are 
the well-known Achinese, with whom the Dutch have been so long at 
war. The resemblance between the names Batak and Batta, or Battak, 
is probably merely accidental and does not indicate any early connection 
or relation between the two peoples. Marsden, in his History of 
Sumatra, pf^e 294, says of them: 

The Battas are in their persons rather below the stature of the Malays, and their 
complexions are fairer; whicli may perhaps be owing to their distance from the sea, 
an element they do not at all frequent. 

Their complexion removes them a long distance from the Bataks <if 
Palawan, as does also the fact that they have attained a considerable 
degree of culture. They have a language and written characters of 
their own, and a large proportion of the people can read and write. 
They were, it is true, some years ago known t<i practice cannibalism, 
but cannibalism does not necessarily indicate a low stage of culture, 
especially when it is practiced for ceremonial reasons. These references 
are made to the Battas of Sumatni to bring out the fact that, although 
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the name is einiilar to tliat of the Bataks of Palawan, thoi-e is no reason 
for thinking tliere is any connection between the two peoples. 

The courtesy of the officials of the Division of Military Information 
in permitting the use of their printed and manuscript infoniiiitioii uliout 
the Bataks is gratefully acknowledged. — [J*^n.] 
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Tlic pinniliiir j>nniitiv(i jwoplc known aw ]!iitiiks arc to hv. iowud in the 
inountiinH in tlie interior of I'lilawan, aliout 40 miles nortli of Puerto 
Princesa, bji.ck of tlie eojist villageH itt Biiliiiyan, Tinitiaii, and Maleampo. 
They iiiimber about 600 men, women, and children. Among themselves 
they are peaceable and hospitable. Usually several families live in a 
single large nipa hut, divided only by lines or sti(ik8 on the floor to 
mark the limits for each sepamte family. Each small settlement is 
governed by an old man who settles minor disputes or tivkos them to 
the chief oE the tribe. 

People from other non-Christian tribes and the Christian Filipinos do 
not molest the Bataks or encniach on their territory because of the 
difficulties encountered in reaching the places where tliey live an<i also 
from fear of the blowgun, the favorite weivpon of the Batiiks. 

They are a very shy people and do not mingle or intemiany with the 
other native tribes, so they have retained their pecniiar customs. If a 
white person is seen approaching, the women and children will run to the 
jungle and hide. It is almost impossible to see even the men unless 
arrangements are made in advance with the chief to gather the people 
together and to assure them that they need have no fear, Ciifte of foinl 
and tobacco and kindly treatment soon win their confidence. They lurc 
then no longer shy and their peculiar customs may be studied. 

They resemble somewhat the Negi-itos of the Philippines, but seem 
more like descriptions given by tnwelers of the wild inhabitants of the 
interior of the Malay Peninsula.' They have long, kinky hair and 
thick lips, and some have hairy faces and bodies. The hiiir stjinds out 
over the l)ca<l like a bush. They are small in stature, but well formed. 
The men are slender, but the women are usually fat, Fatness seems 
to be a mark of beauty among the young women. 

They live close to nature. They do imt cultivate the soil except to 
set out a few plants which yield eilible roofc*, and in a few places plant 
small fields of rice. In addition to rice and roitts their food consists of 
wild hogs, monkeys, snakes, lizards, and lumey. Wild animals are 
killed by means of the blowgun, from which tliey shoot a small poisoned 



iByActNo. 18«»of the Philippine Commission, cnaclod June 28, 1905, the name of the Provlnne 
ftnd Island of Pftragua was changed to that ol Palawan. In Volume I and In the flret part of 
Volnme II of the pnblioatlonB of The Ethnological Survey the name Paragua wan used. 

'The niiUior is donbtlma thinking of the ScmanBs.the name by which the Negritos of the Malay 
I'etilnsiila nro known, or tlie Sakais. n people of mixed Negrilo and Malayan blood.— [Ed,] 
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(iiirt. Tlie wrtuiul from the dai-t- is not severe, but tho poison kills the 
iiiiinml in a sliovt time. When the game is captured the hunter euts 
out the nieiit fi»m iiround the wound and thmwR it away. The rest is 
placed in a Ix'd of coals and roasted. They have no cooking utensils. 

Besides the little cultivating which they do, their only industries are 
limiting to secure food and gathering ahuaciga and eopal tree gums 
which they carry to the coast and trade for rice, beads, and bolos.' 

I'lieir only article of dress is made trora the bark of the "bago" tree. 
This hark is soaked in a stream until it is soft and is then pounded- 
between stones until it becomes thin and pliable. The cloth, when 
dry, is usually ornamented with colored lines or designs nia^lo by 
vegetable dyes prepared by the natives. The men wear only the 
breechcloth made of this bark cloth, and the woriioii a short skirt of 
the same material.' 

For personal adornment the women use drie<l grasses, shells, and 
beads, with which they decorate their hair. Tliey wear also long strips 
of colored bejueo around their liodies, decorated bands of bamboo anil 
shell on the arms aud the ankles, and shave the eyebrows. Both men 
and women shave the part of the head in front of a line fram ear to ear 
over the top ()f the head and anoint their Imdies with hog's grease. 

They are easily amused and seem to be happy and contented. Their 
only diversion is the dancing of the men; the women do not dance. 
Each dancer jierformB alone while a companion keeps time on a native 
tom-tom. 

The marriage ceremony is interesting. The contracting jwrties, with 
an old man and woman, stjuat down on either side of a dish of cooked 
rice. The old people each take a ball of rice and exchange, then they 
hand the Ijalls to the bride and groom, who exchange them again, after 
which they eat the rice and the ceremfmy is ended. Polygyny and 
polyandry are permitted, l>ut seem not to be practiced at present. 

The Bataks have an extensive knowledge of the use of medicinal herbs 
and roots, as is proved by the fact that the Christian Filipinos who live 
along the ra>ast of Palawan go to them for medicines. When a death 
occurs among them the body is buried and a fire is built around the 
grave. The house in which the death occurs is abandoned 

Their religion seems to be a worship of the bird or animal that 
happens to abound in their immediate vicinity. Their language is 
similar to that spoken by Tagbanua and Palawan tribes of Palawan. 



I Venturellosij-g these forest products an; eiillecled by the Bataka"(inly wlicn they are employed 
by ChrtstlHn laerchanta." 

'The skirt reftchea from the waist to tho knees. Vcnturello thinks it is "hardly detent, owing to 
the minuteness ul Its dlmeiisinns," 
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ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ON THE BATAK PEOPLE 

Tin; folldwiiifi; iiif<iniii]ti(iii, derived from jirticles written by Eugeiiio 
Morales, of I'lic^rtii Priiiceuji, und Mamiel Hugo Venturello, of the Riime 
municipality, is presoiited to supiilemeiit IJeutenant Miller's report: 

The NenritrtH within the municipality of Puerto Princessi iire 
(listvibuteil . in the following settlements: Guinaratan River dietriot, 
(((■longing to the jurisdiction of Maloanipo, where the Bataks are without 
a chief or known representative, nome submitting to the authority of 
tlie village, ((tilers being indepen(leiit and living in the mountainfi of 
the interior; Caruray River district, in the jurisdiction of Tinitian 
inhiil>ited by people ((f the same race living under the same conditions 
and with the same customs; Langugan River district, one ot the most 
imi)ortant in tlie municipality because of its lai^ yield of almacifja 
(resin), bejnco (rattan), and other valuable natural prodiictB, occupied 
by Bataks who recognize the cjibciui' of Tinitian as their chief; 
Tarabanan River district, settled by Rataks wIk) recognize as chief one 
of their own mnnlier, ii certain Ijinawain; Rabuj'an River district, 
also important on account of its valuable products. There are two 
settlements on this river— one, called "Bayatas," located near the 
source of the river, a certain Banial Iwing (jbief; and the other, called 
"Maoyan," near the middle of its course, with a certain Siagauan as 
chief, who recogTiizes the authority of the village of Babuyan. 

Oil the opposite coast are other settlements of Bataks in small 
numbers. At Caruray, on the Bay of Tihbou, is a tribe of Bataks with 
no known chief, but they recognize the authority of the cabeza of 
Caniray. Between Malcampo and Barhacan is located the settlement 
of Buhayan, which reaches from coast to coast. This tribe is called 
"Buhayanan." They are said to be the bravest and most independent 
of all the Bataks and to have preserved more of their savage customs 
than other Batak tribf^s. 

A little to the north of Caruray and near the Bay of Tagdunan is 
found a tribe called "Tandolanen," who number alxiut twenty, 
including men, women, and children. The peojtle of this tribe live 
independently of the others, avoid all contjict with them, do not foi-m 
settlements or |>ernianent .dwellings, and occupy jjoints and small 
islands, from which fact they get the name of Tandolanen, which 
signifies inhabitants of point-^. Their dialect is a mixture of Tagbanua 
and Batak. 

These tribes with distinct names are well known, but there are 
wandering tribes that seem to have taken the name of an animal or 
bird or object where the chief or headman happened to be bom; for 
instance, it the mother gave birth tn a son under or near an ipil tree, he 
might receive the name "Ipil." 

' -'Cabeza" la a Spanish word meaning "heai" and was commonly iis*d to designate the headman 
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Venturello says that in spite of investigations extending over twenty 
yeajB, sind notwithstanding his intimate relationa with the native tribes, 
he has been unable to determine definitely the origin of the Bataks, 
This iierhaps is not strange, l)ut there appears no reason to doubt that 
they belong to tlie same race as the other Negritos of tlie Islands and 
are all that are left oE a formerly more numerous group of Negritos in 
Palawan. According to information obtained from tlie old men of the 
tribes, the people of the west coast, especially of the settlement of 
Caruray, are the ones from whom the tribes of both coaste sprung. 

Accounts given of the physical characteristics of the Bataks differ 
sHghtly. This is to be expecteil, as the people doubtless differ sliglitly 
in appearance from group to group, and the description given by an 
observer is based on some one small group and is not a generalization 
made from descriptions of several groups. These differences, however, 
are unimportant. 

Thus:' 

Aa to color they do not present the true characteristics of the Negritos, hut in 
their curly hair, thick lips, etc., tliey resemble that race very iimch. In stature 
they do not differ from the Tajfl)anua.s and other I-^lipinos, some being tall and 

Venturello says of them: 

These tribes all have the characteristics of the African negro. The kinky hair 
is noticeable, but the color is a little lighter and the lips are not so thick. They 
are generally of small stature, but there are not wanting those who very ninch 
resemble the African negro. 

Rice is planted in such small quantities as to yield hardly enough 
to supply them for more than a few months or even days after the 
harvest. One writer says that they set out all kinds of plants which 
yield edible roots, but that these amount to little on account of the 
custom of planting in one locality one year and moving to another the 
following season. 

The time of the year wliich they most enjoy is the season when liei^a 
are most plentiful. During this time young bees and honey form 
their princiiMil diet, and as long as these last they do not think of doing 
any work. They are said to eat more than double the amount of 
food which a man usually eats at one time, but this is on account of 
the long intervals between timi^ of eating. 

Statements alxmt the disposition of the Batak people at first apjiear 
cxmflicting. If they are i>caceable and friendly, as a number of people 
who know them say they are, why are they feared by other tribes 
and why have they such a reputation for using bows and arrows against 
their enemies? The probable explanation is simple. It is quite possible 
that among tlicmsclves they are peaceable but that they have been 
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«(i iiaraRfied by people of other tribes that they havu coiiie to look upon 
ii stranger afl an enemy and to treat him as such. It iw moi-e tliii.ii 
likely, however, that when a stranger him gained tlieir confideiire 
they jire perfectly friendly. Doubtless in tiini* puwt thcwe little blaoks 
have been many times attacked by the Malayan tribes and foreed 
to abandon their homes and to seek others in less accessible places. 
Negritos in other parts of the Philiiipines are timid and anxious 
to avoid strangers. It has been noticed in Surigao that the Mamanuas 
who make every effort to escape from strangers will on the occasion 
ot a second meeting, even if it is accidental, jrive ii frieLiillv, I'ontiilini; 
sniik lud show no desire to run away 

Tlu Batoks of Tinbanin and Langngm \i. nit I \ k II 1 
prisoners who escaped from the Spanish authoiituh nid lied nito tin 
intenor of the Inland It 11 easy to believe how«^el that thtsi est iptd 
pnsrnd-s treittd the Bataks m such a wij as to force them toietahate 

All liitn'-i.s and eiimes Ic-s thin murder and ndnltury art puniihihli 
l\ ^\hi]iing In the uif>e of murder the brother, fitbtr or othn 
tcl t \<. bis the right to take vengeanct, m the "um bom that the criin( 
wa*; (omnnttcd md if Iil doei^ not do thin j« entitled to i hne of 
100 (henantin which his the value with them of about 20 peso^ 
Mexican turnncy But the idjusters of the fine h'VM the power of 
making the equivalent of the chenantin 1 peso. As marriage among 
the Bataks is indissoluble, adultery is punished only by whipping; but if 
the husband gives his consent, the woman may go with the other man, 
the latter paying a iine of not less than 100 bandi; if the husband 
withholds his consent, the adulterer, even though he does not possess 
himself of the woman, must pay a fine of 100 handi. If the husband is 
willing, both men may have the same woman and live in the same 
house, but in this case the second husband is no more than a servant 
for the first. The first has all the authority and does no work. The 
Knme rule applies when a man has two wives. 

If a boy wishes to inan-y a girl he has the right to ask for hi'r, |>i\yin;i 
later a bandi (price or fine), as do the Tftgbanuas of Apundniiui. Tlii'lr 
marriiigefi are accompanied by no n^ligious ceremony as thnsi' of tin- 
Tagbainuis are. The rice ceremony has been described already, if tlic 
partii'S arc rich or powerful a feast follows the ceremony. 

At the birth of a child a name is given t*i it which is suirfrcsted by tlic 
p])u« of birth, though there is no ceremony of any kiinl. The cbilil often 
bears a Christian name. 

All diseases which are of a contagious nature become pestilences 
among the Bataks, because they are extremely filthy an<l diseases arc 
easily communicated. Even catarrh is a scourge among them. They 
are said to quarantine or drive out of the tribe those who suffer fi'om 
it, a.n<l in time past even buried them alive. The most conjinon 
diseases are ])ustules and heqtcs and other local troubles. 
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They liHVO IK. jii.'itiih i-f HritinL' .ih tlif T.isjUunnnw liin.^ Whvn 
one jierKDti nislics tn <'o]iitimii invite Hitli riimthcr lie iii.iki's uiv <i\ 
an iihjwt tltHt sugfirsts tlir ideii lie ilchireH h> hii|inrt. Tlic yoiiiii; 
of lioth Hi'xes make hmv of thi^ nifiinK of coniiminii-atinii wlu'ii llirv 
(leaii'f to ex|)rt*«P their love, and aa it has heen I'lai'ticcil fvoiii a \ei\ 
early ngo they can unilerstnnd with gi-eat ea,se. 

\'enturell() ffives one of their religious mytlie whieh it may l>e well to 
jiresent in full; These trihew, like the Tagbanuas, believe in the god 
ealled "MaguiTnlia," nho in remote tiinen eame aiiioii|j thoni at the 
calling of a Bahailan to supiily their neeeesities and to ein'e the wick and 
raise tlie dead. Having lieen dceeived and angered at one time hy the 
Tandolaneii, all of the raees from the east to the west of the island were 
ciirseil and deprived of their god. llie following is an aceoiint of tliis 
erinie against their god: One da}' the Tandolanen, wishinsr to test the 
imwer of their god, eaught a large shark and wmpped its dead hody in 
a in|>a mat, and with falwe tears and heivailinffs ealled npon the f-od 
'■Slaguimba" thnnigh the IJahailan.' It was the haliit of the god to 
a]i|(ear in cerbtin eases in the fonn of a man, and so in tins ease he 
presented himKelf to the aflsemhled i>eople and asked where the deeeased 
was, to which those present replie<l pointing to the nipa bundle in the 
center of the room. The god arose and blesec<l it and ojteniKl the 
liuiiiUe, when the shark waw found to he alive and active as if it were in 
the sea I'pon seeing this deception the god ivas gresitly angered and 
thanderc<l forth a sentence, declaring that from that day he wouhl cease 
to succor thetn when they appenlei) to him, and cursed them, declarinK 
that all the tribes of their raee uould remain subject t<. all kindh of 
suffenng and death, and that he noubl never ag;iin rinse them from tlie 
dead. When he had said this a lizard myHterioiisiy presented itself 
and s]ioki' these words like a man: "Celi cell nianli," which, being 
inti'Vprcted, ■■igmiies, "Your sons will sneeeud you, then you will die." 
And so it happened; to thi« day the peojile are greatly afraid to hurt 
or kill the chaniideon, that sometimes turns green anil plifEs out his 
throat upon the a|>|a-oaeh of man. Should one of tliese little harmless 
aniniid" fall on tlje right arm .jf a man it is eon=idere<l a sign that tlic 
entLve tamdv of lliis umu HJII soon die: Imt sh<mld it tall on the left 
iirin it -ignilies the deatli of some relative otdy. 

Wlieii this gotl separated himsi'lf from these jH>o])le after the ('Ui-se, 
lhe\ siili'^tituted for him the gml Tarai-n who was married t^> Benguelen, 
\\ho-i. po«ei-s .-xtended only to the bndily aihneiits and who was callwl 
uiHin by the Kihailan ont\ wiien tliey were curing -.ome disease. These 
lpeo|.le".Oaim that \;hen"tlie -od M.iirniii.b;, h<.eame offended at the 
(loeeption of the Tandolanen and left thein }ie joined the god of the 
Christians. 
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111 I f tint to \ iitimll ■- I 11 1 liitiin Htliiinl guLS tli 
foliowing 11 ( oiint of pe >plc whom he stw in Piihiwnn It i^onld seom 
thit innii> of tht ] (opir nhniti he Iesciilx"t W(rc not | iin Ncgiitot 

The tew Bitaks that I h&\e seen confirm the authors statement as to their 
general ajipearancp Those I saw witti the e\ieption ot tlie ehiel were l>elow 
medium heijiht hut had well foniie<l heads and splendidly de\eloped holies 
One hail decidedlj fnyzli hair I ut the others had w iv \ hair and their hps ivere 
not BO (hi(,k as the negris The chiet was a man of meliiiin 'Hie and well 
developed I sent for them to meet me at the annual fienfa ot the bamo of 
Tinitun in the muniupalit\ of Puerto Pnnre°a lalawan Thej ould not be 
jre\ailed upon to hntig tlieir women and wercw timid that upon a[ proath tf nn 
party they fled from the villaRe and were persuaded with diftiiiulty to return. 
Their dress consisted of a belt and breech pieces of bark whii'h were I'ertainly very 
much ahhreviated, as the author [Ventiirello] elates. Their arniK conHifted o( 
liowB and arrows and blowgune. They were m fund of the liquor pre|iared for 
them that noarly al) of them Iwame drunk. 
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